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COPYRIGHT By E. MULLER, JR., NEW YORK 


‘The Greatest Gunners iia the World 


HE three words that flame brightest in the minds of our naval gunners there are data showing the effect of two or three mile shooting, Tobe specific, 

are these: HIT—QUICK— OFTEN. And because their records are of consider what a crew of boys, just like those in the picture, did from the deck 
Hits Quick and Often all the other nations’ navies acknowledge ours to have of the dreadnought Texas the other day in shorter range practice: Out of 
the greatest gunners in the world. And it’s not play to Hit Quick and Often guns 14 inches in diameter there blazed 59 shots, and 48 of them were hits, 
from the deck of a battleship. Just remember that nowadays our ships shoot Then consider the record made by another crew of gunners, like those in this 
their immense guns at targets more than ten miles away, and remember,too, _ picture, on the — Florida: ‘They split the atmosphere over the South 
that the vessel firing and the target fired at are both moving. The targets Atlantic with 58 shots from the ship’s wis ey and 54 of those 58 shots 
used in this long-range shooting are each about the size of a two-story house _ were hits! It is such records as these that justify not only ourselves but other 
and are towed by tugs at fairly high speed. Naturally the Navy Department __ navies in declaring ours of the United States Navy to be the Greatest Gunners 
keeps secret the records made by its gunners in maximum range practice,but _—_—inthe World. 
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Outside Nikko Inn—Harmon, New York 


An and palpable difference is felt in the riding 
quality of a motor car shod with Goodyear Cord 
Tires, as against one lacking such equipment. Where 
the ordinary tire commonly shocks over obstruction, 
being more flexible a Goodyear Cord rather flows 
over, smoothing the road as it goes. Then there is an 
absence of labor in the car’s progress otherwise not 
observable, due to this tire’s buoyance, and a gratifying 
increase in gasoline mileage, from the same cause. 
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"THERE 1s NO piece of composition more familiar to the American 

" people than what is commonly called the “Gettysburg Address” 
of Abraham Lincoln. It contains only two hundred and seventy-one 
words, but neither in the Declaration of Independence, nor in the 
°rations of Webster is there any passage that equals it in the profound 
and abiding impression which it has made on the national mind. 

In the public schools for many years it has been recited by the 
Pupils as a lesson in both patriotism and eloquence. It has been quoted 
by public men and by newspapers on countless occasions. More than 
once it has even been compared in its simplicity and yet sublimity of 
thought to the Sermon on the Mount. Nor do these eulogies of its 
merits proceed solely from his own countrymen. The estimate by 
Which it is held by men of letters in England is equally high as it 

as been cited time and again as one of the finest examples of modern 
eloquence in the English tongue. 
he occasion which caused the production of this masterpiece was 
the dedication of the Soldiers’ National Cemetery at Gettysburg on 
the 19th of November, 1863, four months and a half after the great 
battle. About a fortnight previous to the event Mr. Lincoln received 
aN invitation from the commission in charge of the ceremonies to be 
Present and to make “a few appropriate remarks” at the dedication. 

And not since that memorable day has there been a more auspicious 

time to recall those “appropriate remarks” than now 
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The Natural Reason 













NEW railroad through Louisiana strikes 

L some of the towns about a mile from the 
business center, so it is necessary to run a bus 
line. A salesman stopping in one of the towns 
asked the old darky bus driver about it: 

“Say, uncle, why have they got the depot 
way down here?” 

After a moment’s hesitation the old darky 
replied: ‘“‘Ah dunno, boss, unless dey wanted to 
git it on de railroad.” 







































































































The Baby and the Bear 


se AMMA, if 
LVE-.a. dear 
~ should swallow 
me, I should die, 
shouldn't I?” 
“Ves, dear.” 
“And should I 
go to heaven?” 
“Ves, dear. Why do you ask that question?” 
“And would the bear have to go too?” 





Where Vermont Scored 


GENTLEMAN from Vermont was trav- 

eling west in a Pullman when a group of 
men from Topeka, Kansas, boarded the train 
and began to praise their city to the Vermonter, 
telling him of its wide streets and beautiful ave 
nues. Finally the Vermonter became tired and 
said the only thing that would improve their 
city would be to make it a seaport. 

The enthusiastic Westerners laughed at him 
‘and asked how they could make it a seaport, 
being so far from the ocean. 

The Vermonter replied that it would be a 
very easy task. 

“The only thing that you will have to do,’’ 
said he, “‘is to lay a two-inch pipe from your 
city to the Gulf of Mexico. Then if you fellow 
can suck as hard as you can blow you will have 
it a seaport inside half an hour.” 








Ne ‘ver Use val 


7 € IS certainly a fine-looking fellow,” said 

Smith to Jones, looking at Brown. ‘‘A 
fine head.’”’ 

“Ves,” answered Jones, “he ought to have a 
fine head. It’s brand new: he has never used 
it any.” 

A Father’s Foresight 


| “OMEONE noticed that Pat used both hands 
J) equally well. “When I was a boy,” he ex 
plained, ‘‘me father always said to me: ‘Pat, 
| learn to cut yer finger nails wid yer left hand, 
} for some day ye might lose yer right hand.’”’ 


One Thing He Was Sure Of 


N HIS first week at work in the crockery shop, 

Sam carelessly broke a large vase. On pay 
day he was called into the manager’s office. 

‘Half of your four dollars a week wages will 
be stopped,” said the manager, “ until you have 
paid for that thirty-dollar vase.” 

Sam grinned. ‘‘ Gee!” he remarked, “it looks 
like I’m sure of a steady job, anyhow.” 


He Had No “Mate” 
Wee visiting a Zoo in Treland, an 


American noticed a solitary sea lion and 
wondered why there was not a pair. 
‘“Where is his mate?” he asked a keeper. 
i} “He has no mate, sor,’’ was the response. 
“We feed him on fish all the time.” 
° 


No Wonder He Was Stumped 
RED-HAIRED, freckle-faced boy of four- 


teen, weighed down with the responsibility 
of his first essay, walked into a city library the 
other day. He 
approached the 
reference libra- 
rian rather tim- 
idly, standing 
first on one foot, 
then on the 
other, and fi 
nally said: 
“Say, boss, I’ve gotta write an essay on 


‘Woman.’ Where'll lL begin?” 





When He Stuttered 


“| O YOU always stutter like that?” asked 
the doctor examining the recruit. 
*N-no, sir,” was the reply. ‘Only w-w-when 

I t-talk.” 


Why She Objected 


N OLD woman’s son was seriously ill and 
the attending surgeon advised an opera- 
| tion. But the mother bitterly objected. ° 
| “IT don’t believe in operations!”’ she ex- 
| claimed. “Even the Scriptures is agin it. Don’t 
the Bible say plain and flat: ‘What God hath 
| jined togither, let not man put asunder’?” 
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Preparedness 


| FE. HAD reformed and was full of zealin the 

cause of temperance. He was holding a 
lecture in a workmen’s hall, and, fearing that 
the audience might interrupt, he hired a former 
prizefighter to. preserve order. In glowing 
terms the orator contrasted home life with 
drunkenness: 

‘‘What is it we want when we return home 
after a hard day’s work? What do we want to 
ease our burden, to gladden our hearts, to bring 
the smile of happiness to our faces and joyous 
songs to our lips?” 

He paused for effect, and in the silence could 
be heard the voice of the keeper of the peace: 

“Mind, the first bloke that says ‘a drink,’ 
out he goes with a bang.” 


It Puzzled Her 
a the Mexican border soldiers are 


searching vehicles which pass close to cross- 

ingsinto Mexico. One evening a car full of young 
people was stopped and the usual procedure of 
examining the bottom of the car was in progress 
when one young lady asked: ‘What are you 
looking for?” 

“Arms,” the sergeant replied. 

“Why,” she remarked innocently, ‘it’s all 
legs down there.” 


Not That Kind of Race 


os ] a RNEST,” said the teacher of geography, 
«‘‘tell what you know about the Mongo- 
lian race.”’ 
“Tl wasn’t there,” explained Ernest hastily. 
**T went to the ball game.”’ 


Appreciation 


T WAS just after a rainstorm and two men 

were walking down the street behind a young 
woman who was holding her skirt rather high. 
\fter an argument as to the merits of the case, 
one of the men stepped forward and said: ‘‘ Par 
don me, miss, but aren’t you holding your skirt 
rdther high?” 

“Tlaven’t La perfect right?” she snapped. 

‘You certainly have, Miss, and a peach of a 
left,’ he replied. 


He Could, Yes 


\ HEN Bill 

Riggs,from 
the far West, 
went to London 
for the first time, 
an Englishman, 
who did not feel 
sure of Bill’s 
nationality, 
asked him: ‘‘Do you understand English?” 

‘*We-ll, ye-es,” answered Bill, ‘toler’ ble—tol- 
er’ble. I kin git it, if y’ go slow.” 


It Was His Own 


*LATER was absorbed in the evening news 
~) when his young son’s crying disturbed him. 
“What is that child howling for now?” he de- 
manded irascibly. 

“He wants his own way,” said Mrs. Slater. 

“Well,” argued Slater absent-mindedly, as 
his eye fell on a particularly interesting item, 
“if it’s his, why don’t you let him have it?” 


He Knew 


Stine ll said the minister’s son, ‘my 
teacher says that ‘collect’ and ‘ congregate’ 
mean the same thing. Do they?” 

‘**Perhaps they do, my son,” said the clergy- 
man; “but you may tell your teacher that there 
is a vast difference between a congregation and 
a collection.” 


Obviously 


“WE OUGHT to have named that boy 
‘Flannel,’”’ remarked the father. 
“Why should we have named him‘ Flannel’?’’ 


asked the mother in surprise. 
“* Because he shrinks from washing.”’ 


Rank Injustice 


“NXTOW, my son,” said the conscientious 
i N father, ‘tell me why I punished you.”’ 
“That’s it,” blubbered the boy indignantly. 

“First you pounded the life out of me, an’ now 

you don’t know what you done it for.”’ 


Willie Was Up-to-Date 


“¢C NE beautiful autumn day,” said the 

teacher, telling a story, ‘Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood was walking along a path in the woods 
when she came to a sharp turn; and whom do 
you think she saw standing there, with a row of 
shining white teeth gleaming at her?”’ 

Up went a little hand. 

““Who was it, Willie?” 

** Mister Roosevelt.” 














One Way to Retrench 


TOOK here, Lucy,” said her husband, more in 
«4 sorrow than in anger, ‘‘only last month I 
paid a milliner’s bill of $59; and here, after all 
your promises to economize, is another one 
for $47.” 
‘‘Well, dear,” she retorted in an injured tone, 
“doesn’t that provethat I’m beginning to spend 
less?” 


He Got it Twice 


“THEY were twins. It was bathing time and 
from the twins’ bedroom came sounds of 
hearty laughter and loud crying. Their father 
went up to find 
the cause. 
““What’s the 
matter up here?’’ 
he inquired. 
The laughing 
twin pointed to 
his weeping 
brother. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing,’ he giggled, “only nurse has given Alexander 
two baths and hasn’t given me any at all.” 


One of the Wonders of Science 


CAMERA man who had ventured with- 
out permission to take some pictures on a 
farm for the educational department of a film 
company was met unexpectedly by the owner 
of the farm and hastened to explain his presence 
there. ‘“‘ I’ve just been taking a few moving pic- 
tures of life on your farm,” he said. 
“Have your” the old farmer responded. 
“And did you catch my hired man in motion?” 
**Sure I did,”’ the man assured him. 
“You did!” the farmer exclaimed. Then he 
shook his head reflec tively. ‘“Well, well,’ he re- 
marked, “‘science is a wonderful thing.” 


He Was Certainly There 


( “URRIN, a literal-minded young reporter, 
- had’ been assigned to cover a town ball. 
Later the city editor was going over his copy. 

‘Look here, Currin,’ he suddenly called out. 
“What do you mean by writing here, ‘Among 
the beautiful girls was Councilman Ostar 
Dodge’? He isn’t ‘a beautiful girl,’ you dub; 
he’s only a fat old fusser.’’ 

“TL can’t help that,” responded Currin dog- 
gedly; ‘“‘that’s where he was.”’ 


The Eternal Feminine 
N ARYBELLF’S class was sentence-building. 
a 


‘A Hers was by far the best of the lot; it was 
also very feminine: 

“*T see a man.” 

“Tl want a man.” 

“Tl have a man.” 

““T am so glad.” 


Something Wrong Somewhere 


“@-*RANDMA,” asked six-year-old Paul, 
I ‘‘what makes Helen such a pretty little 
girl?” 
‘She is pretty,” grandma replied, “because 
she is such a good little girl.” 
“But, grandma,” Paul protested, ‘‘you are 
awful good.” 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes” 


YOUNG mother was about to hear her 
P small girl’s prayers when a neighbor called 
and said she must see the mother right away. 
They had been talking at the front door several 
minutes when a reproachful little voice came 
from the top of the stairway: 
““Mamma, aren’t you ’shamed to keep God 
waiting so long?” 


He Misht Be, But She Wasn't 
] INAIT had 


been trou 

| \| bled with a 

|] toothache for 

I some time be 

fore she got up 

enough courage 

to go to a den 

tist. The moment he touched her tooth she 
screamed, 

“*What are you making such a noise for?”’ he 
demanded. ‘Don’t you know I’m a ‘painless 
dentist’? ” 

‘Well, sah,”’ retorted Dinah, ‘‘mebbe yo’ is 
painless, but Ah isn’t.” 





Of Course She Had 


N OVING into a new house recently, near his 
Be mother’s home, a young man named 
Brown opened the door at the ring of the ice- 
man, 


‘Mrs. Brown told me,’’ the iceman said, ‘‘to 


see you about ice.” 
‘*Mrs. Brown, Senior?” asked young Brown. 
“Yes,” replied the icernan, ‘“‘she seen me.” 


> Have Laughed Over 


Hard Sewing 


"Past a strong girls that can do that, 
hey?” asked a man of another as they 
were walking along a business street. 

“Do what?” asked the other. 

“That,” he answered, and pointed to a sign: 

WANTED—Girls to sew buttons on the third 
floor. 


Perfectly Natural 


Bhs gave the old lady the only unoccupied 
room in the hotel—one with a private bath 
adjoining. The next morning, when the guest 
was ready to check out, the clerk asked: 

“Did you have a good night’s rest?” 

“Well, no, didn’t,” she replied. ‘‘The room 
was all right, and the bed was pretty good; but 
I couldn’t sleep very much, for I was afraid 
someone would want to take a bath, and the 
only way to it was through my room.” 


Wished Him Well 
a I had a fight with Percy Ray- 


mond to-day,”’ confessed the son. 
‘“T know you did,” replied the father soberly. 
“Mr. Raymond came to see me about it.” 
““Well,” remarked the boy, ‘“‘ | hope you came 
out as well as I did.” 


Two Plurals 


* Wa. is the plural of man, Willie?” asked 
/ the teacher of a small pupil. 
“Men,” answered Willie. 
“And the plural of child?” 
“Twins,” was the unexpected reply. 


Not the Right Cue 
fk. nervous husband had become s« parate d 


from his wife in the crush at the reception 
when a friend noticed him. 
**Cood evening, Mr Jink 3.’’ said the friend. 
“Tlasn’t your wife come too?” 
**(ood heavens!”’ cried the husband. ‘‘ Where 
is she? I didn’t know she’d fainted.”’ 


A Future Statesman 
fi. the talk of hyphenated citizenship has 


evidently had its effect upon a San Fran 

cisco youngster, American born, who recently 
rebelled fiercely when his Italian father whipped 
him for some mis 
demeanor. 

‘*But, Tom- 
aso,”’ said one of 
the family,‘‘ your 
father has a right 
to whip you 
when you are 
bad.” 

Tomaso’s eyes flashed. “T am a citizen of 
the United States,” he declared. ‘Do you think 
that I am going to let any foreigner lick me?”’ 





Not Just What He Meant 


AN OLD deacon was thanking a minister for 
L filling, on emergency, the pulpit of a vil 
lage church one Sunday morning. worse 
preacher would have done us, sir, if we had 
known wheré’to find him,” he said. 


Her Cordial Wish 


“1’M quite a near neighbor of yours now,”’ said 
Mr. Bore. “I’m living just across the river 
“Indeed,” replied Miss Smart. “I hope you'll 
drop in some day.” 


Mercy Tempered With Sarcasm 


“THE wicked, witty Prodigal returned, and in 
his old manner accosted his father: ‘* Well, 
governor, I’ve come back. Are you going to kill 
the fatted calf?” 
But the old man was a match for the flipp 
young man and said: ‘‘No, my son, [ think | 
had better let you live.” 


No Exit 


DRUNKEN man threw his arms aroun 
f 


F telegraph pole, and then began to feel 
pole with hishands. Round and round he we 
Finally he gave it up and muttered: ‘‘ No 


Walled in.” 
Quite Easy 


he asked the doc tor, “how did \ 
find yourself this morning?” 

“Oh, easy enough,’”’ answered the pati 
*‘T just opened my eyes and here I was.” 


When She Was Kneaded 


B Biren « trons Lenna had been tal 
osteopathic treatment, and her little fri 
Mabel was curious to know what the treat 
was like. 
“Well, I'll tell you, Mabel,” Lenna said 
ously; ‘‘they just make bread of you.” 
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To insure Victor quality, always 
look for the famous trademark, 
every Victrola and evaty: Victor 
BZ Record. It is the identifying 
_ label on all genuine Victrolas and 
~ Victor Records. 
REG. U.S, PAT. OFF. 
| | 
| ) 
hat, e 
. V ictor upremacy 
hin | 
h 
vied 
- means-the greatest music 
‘but | 
ef by the greatest artists 
Ray It is indeed a wonderful thing to have i 
erly. ° ° 
- the greatest artists of all the world sing 
and play for you right in your own home. 
sked The instrument that accomplishes this 
inevitably stands supreme among musical 
, instruments. 
cy And that instrument is the Victrola. fz 
. 
end. The greatest artists make records for | 
here ° e i} 
the Victrola exclusively. They agree 
m that only the Victrola can bring to you S\ 
ih their art and personality with unerring AN ut j 
= truth. ee NRL Sel) 1 \\ | i 
so The Victrola is the logical i HT 
rig ‘ ss wy | | | 
you instrument for your home. | 
is 
n 3 ‘There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
—- of styles from $10 to $400, and there are Victor | / 
/ dealers everywhere who will gladly demonstrate them | 
ai and play any music you wish to hear. 
— Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
had Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. All Victor Talking Machines are patented and are 
only licensed, and with right of use with Victor Records only. All Victor 
Records are patented and are only licensed, and with right of use on 
Victor Talking Machines only. Victor Records and Victor Machines are 
' said scientifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of 
ver manufacture; and their use, except with each other, is not only un 
row'll authorized, but damaging and unsatisfactory. ; 
New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 
“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
nd in Company designating the products of this Company only. 
Wi - Warning: The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or | 
ao mee sale of any other Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading | 
ae and illegal. 
nb I | 
Victrola XVII, $250 
Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
ine Mahogany or oak 
\ 
| Ss 
ly 
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HERE are white clothes that are really white coloration. And, most important, it is so pure and 












and there are white clothes of the same 
material that seem white until placed beside 
perfectly laundered garments. Assuming that the 
handling has been equally good in both cases and 
that the sun has shone the same on both, there is 
but one reason for the difference in color— (he soap. 


Ivory Soap, because of its rich thick suds, removes 
every particle of dirt from white clothes. It rinses 
so easily that none of it remains in the fabric. Its 
own whiteness enables it to wash the snowiest 
pieces without leaving even a suggestion of dis- 


mild that it permits this thorough washing of the 
most delicate linens, silks, laces, and all other 
dainty materials without affecting the weave or 
finish in the slightest degree. 


Simply follow these four general rules and your 
white clothes will be your pride: 


Ist. Wash one picce at a time. 
2nd. Use lukewarm water. 
3rd. Wash by working garment up and down in suds; 


do not rub garment on a washboard nor rub soap 
on the garment. 


4th. Use Ivory Soap—nothing else. 
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IVORY SOAP.... _.... 99% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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Fler Chance for Service 


HEN war crashed upon the European countries it came suddenly. 

The people were dazed and slow torespond. How disastrous were the 

results due to this slow awakening we know from the fearful records. 
But this is not true of us. We have had ample warning. For months it has 
been apparent to all that we were drifting toward inevitable participation. 
Hence we have no reason or excuse for a slow awakening, unless it be deliberate. 
And that must not be said of us. Nor will it be. 


T CERTAINLY will not be said of the American woman. 

immediate has been her response. Her hands were out at the first actual 
call. But the work must not be left to the few or to the many. The work 
that faces us is the work of all. Not a girl or a woman who calls herself 
American or whose home is in this land, and the benefits of which she has 
enjoyed, whether born or adopted of its soil, can place herself apart. It is a 
time when every man must be a man, but also a time when every woman 
must be a woman. There is no place or room between. There are those 
with much to give, and others with little. But the mite is as valuable as the 
much is desirable. We give what we have: we do what we can: more than 
that none can do. But that each must do. The woman with one talent 
wisely employed in times like this has often turned out to be the woman. of 
effective force. 


Instinctive and 


i. every woman, however, be sure of her talent, and not hinder or compli- 
cate by offering herself for work for which she is not fitted. Much errone- 
ous self-analysis on the part of women brought about serious complications 
in I¢uropean relief work. “What zs my one talent?’’ every woman should 
ask herself, and carefully decide, and then offer that talent and put it to 
work, bearing well in mind that the thing most injurious and wasteful to the 
country at this time is for a woman to attempt a work for which she is not 
qualified. These are not times for experiments: they are hours of accomplish- 
ment. It is the time to give of what we know. And once such a woman is 
sure that she has found her right niche in whatever work lies closest to her, 
let her stick to it. Let it be said of her that she is dependable: a needful 
quality in such work as faces us to-day. A hundred-per-cent efficiency is the 
need, but that efficiency can come from a single talent fully given and fully 
developed as well as from a multitude of talents. The versatile woman is 
valuable, but so is she of single purpose. We have, latterly, not had the 
opportunity to get out of ourselves all that is in us of work. But the 
chance for that is now here. ‘There must be no inertia: no caviling: no false 
illusions: no self-deception: no petty differences. 
open-eyed, full-handed, full-hearted and to-the-limit work. Every Amer- 
ican woman is on trial; meets that trial, what she will 
contribute to it, and what she will get out of her best endeavor, that will 
bring her the consciousness of well-doing to herself and the respect of her 
fellow-workers. 


The time is here for 


and it is as she 


()' ‘R dolls and playthings must be put aside. We have had our time for 
the dance and the dinner and the pretty frock. But that time is over. 
It is the hour for serious thought: for well-doing: for thoughts of others: 
for service. It is not of ourselves that we should think: we are asked to 
think and consider broadly these days, and this sort of thinking is always in 
terms of self-sacrifice: of the setting aside of our own selves, our own desires, 
our own pleasures and our own comfort. 
we can choose: the hard 


It is no longer the easy road that 


road is before us. We _— 
must take to it and with ~~: _ 

¢ ee Sy “ 
valiant hearts and cour a5 =o ~ 
ageous convictions. Nor ee Tag, 
should there be the spirit Cs - a 


of hate for any peoples in 
our service. True service 
is not born of hate. We should see true, not red. 
It is for our country that we give service and 
for those who suffer for that country. It is our 
nation that is now at stake: our manhood and 
our womanhood. And at such a time not a 
single man or woman must be weighed in the 
balance and found wanting. 

It is our chance: the greatest chance that 
the American woman has ever had for service! 









The Real War Sufferers 


F WARS depended upon women there never would be a war. Just how 

international questions which now result in war would be settled, the 

masculine mind, which always thinks in terms of force, cannot quite 
fathom. Wars are begun by men and are continued by men. They are the 
war makers. But women are the war sufferers. In war it is always the woman 
who pays. That seems manifestly unfair toa woman’s mind: that she should 
be asked to suffer for what she has absolutely no hand in creating and would 
prevent if she had the power. 


HE more wonderful is it, therefore, that women so instinctively rise to 

the demands of war. And fortunate it is that they do. For while men 
do the actual fighting, the great truth must not be overlooked that no war 
could successfully be waged without woman’s part in it. A war with a nation 
of women in active opposition to it would not get very far. It is woman who 
gives the men: she who remains behind to work: she who keeps the eco- 
nomic processes going: she who keeps the home and the family together. 
Suppose she refused to do all this. “It wouldn’t be sporty,” is the answer. 
True. But I wonder, if the conditions were reversed, how far men would go 
in a matter where every fiber of their nature was in opposition to the idea 
for which they were asked to make sacrifice. I wonder if they would stand 
up to the job as the women of Europe have done, and as the women of America 
are now. asked to do. So that, when women are asked to make sacrifice for 
war, and are sometimes, in the minds of men, slow to do it, we must not 
forget the different mental and emotional attitude of the woman from that 
of the man. It isn’t easy for a woman to give all that she has for a method 
in which she does not believe! 


B IT she will do it, as she always has, and there comes in the heroism. It 
is all very well for some to say that we should be glad that we have a 
boy or boys to give to the service of our country. But I notice that this 
joyful statement generally comes from those who either have no children at 
all or whose boys are girls. The scene changes a bit when the question touches 
one’s own boy. The offering then does not come quite so joyfully. A woman's 
instinct is to give and to preserve life: not to destroy. That is motherhood. 
But it is also motherhood to sacrifice, and none understands this better than 
does a woman. And the time for sacrifice is here. 
up our boy with a song in our heart. | am perfectly free to confess that there 
Was none in mine the other day. But give him we must and should. A war 
cannot be fought without men, It makes no difference now whether we believe 
in war or not. Asa matter of fact, no normal person does believe in war. When 
war comes to a nation the question is, how can we most effectively wage it 
and how soon can we end it? That means men, healthy, strong-limbed, 
clear-eyed and fearless-hearted. Fortunately, as warfare is conducted these 
days, those engaged in it are more protected than in olden days, and the risk 
is not so great. Careful military students have declared that of every thou- 
sand shots fired in the European war only one reaches a human mark. A 
frightful waste of ammunition, but a tremendous conservation of human life. 
The actual danger has been minimized so far as danger can be regulated 
in warfare. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that danger exists. 


It is not asked of us to give 


“Tam only sorry that I have 
Generally speaking, | am suspicious of that sort of 


T IS not necessary that a mother should say: 
not ten sons to give.” 
flamboyant patriotism. what we have, without 
what 
had 


It is enough that we give 
Valn speeches ol 


we would give if we 








= mie, more. ‘The woman whom 
ES Ee NO » is the 
Pgh pale Rm” —— I respect far more 1s the 
¢ " Ree ate = 
See I, woman who has only one 
+. ~ = _— - 
: J a i son to give and gives 


SS > = him quietly but firmly. 


; And whether the soldier 
or the sailor who leaves the home hearth be son, 
or husband, or brother, or father, let us send him 
forth with courage: not in the spirit of resignation, 
but in the sense of doing ‘‘our bit”’ for our country. 
It is a large ‘‘bit,’’ but as we give so shall we re- 
ceive. Itis the greatest act that a woman can do, 
for her flag and her country. And no wife, or 
mother, or sister, must shrink from doing it. It 
is her great part. 
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Epitors’ Nore—Doctor Simon Flexner may conserva- 
tively be said to be the highest authority on infantile 
paralysis in the United States to-day, because it is in the 
Rockefeller Institute Laboratories, of which he is the Direc- 
tor, that the most scientific and persistent investigations are 
being made to recognize the virus of the disease and its cure. 
Hence this article, abridged from Doctor Flexner’s article on 
this subject, published last year, is given in THE LapiEs’ 
Home JourNAL and is, at the time of the going to press of 
this number, still the last word on this subject. 


NFANTILE paralysis, as it is called, or poliomyelitis, 
is not a new disease in the United States. It first 
appeared here in 1907, when there was an epidemic 
of the disease, and it hi 1s been in this country ever since. 
Infantile paralysis is a communicable disease which 
is caused by the invasion of the spinal cord and of 
a minute, filterable virus which has now been secured 
in artificial culture. It is distinctly visible under the 
higher powers of the microscope, but the difficulties 
attending its artificial identification under the microscope 
are such as to make futile the employment of ordinary 
bacteriological tests for its detection. Nevertheless, the 
virus can be detected by inoculation tests upon monkeys, 
which animals develop a disease corresponding to 
infantile paralysis in human beings. In this manner the 
fact has been determined that the mucous membrane of 
the noses and throats of healthy persons who have been 
in intimate contact with acute cases of infantile paralysis 
may become contaminated with the virus, and that such 
contaminated persons, without falling ill themselves, 
may convey the infection to others, chiefly children. 


How We Get Infantile Paralysis 


HE virus enters the body asa rule, if not exclusively, 

by way of the mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat. Having gained entrance to those easily accessible 
parts of the cay. multiplication of the virus occurs 
there, after which it penetrates to the brain and spinal 
cord by way of the lymphatic channels which connect 
the upper nasal membrane with the interior of the skull. 
Whether the virus ever enters the body in any other 
way is unknown. Certain experiments already alluded 
to make it possible that it may be inoculated into the 
blood by insects, and other experiments have shown 
that, under peculiar and extraordinary conditions, it may, 
in monkeys, enter through the intestines. But while the 
latter two modes of infection may operate sometimes, 
observations upon human cases of infantile paralysis 
and upon animals all indicate that the main avenue of 
entrance of the virus into the body is by way of the 
membrane of the nose and throat. 

The virus which conveys disease 
body of an infected individual in a 
it to enter and multiply within 
individuals in such a manner 
It is known to leave the infected human body in 
the secretions of the nose, throat and intestines. It 
also escapes from contaminated healthy persons in the 
secretions of the nose and throat. 

At one time certain experiments seemed to show that 
biting insects, and particularly the stable fly, might 
withdraw the virus from the blood of infected persons 
and inoculate it into the blood of healthy persons. But 
as the virus has never been detected in the blood of 
human beings, and later experiments with the stable 
fly have not confirmed the earlier ones, this means 
of escape of the virus must be considered doubtful. 
On the other hand, it has been shown by experiments 
on animals, so that the same facts should be regarded 
as applicable to human beings, that the virus seeks to 
escape from the body by way of the nose and throat, not 
only when inoculation takes place through these mem- 
branes, but also when the inoculation is experimentally 
made into the abdominal cavity, the blood, or the 
brain itself. From this it is concluded that the usual 
means of escape of the virus is by way of the ordinary 
secretions of the nose and throat and, after swallowing 
these, with the discharge of the intestines. 


escapes from the 
inanner enabling 
fresh or uninfected 
as to cause further disease. 


Do Flies and Mosquitoes Convey It? 


INCE epidemics of infantile paralysis always arise 

during the period of warm or summer weather, they 
have been thought of as possibly being connected with, 
or dependent on, insect life. The blood-sucking insects 
have especially come under suspicion. Experiments 
have been made with biting flies and mosquitoes. The 
mosquito does not seem able to take the virus from the 
blood of infected monkeys or to retain it for a time ina 
living state. Certain experiments did indicate that the 
biting stable fly could both withdraw the virus from the 
blood of infected monkeys and reconvey it to the blood 
of healthy ones which became paralyzed. But more 
recent studies have failed to confirm the earlier experi- 
ments. The ordinary or domestic fly may become con- 
taminated with the virus contained in the secretions 
of the body and serve as the agent of its transportation 
to persons and to food with which they come in con- 
tact. Domestic flies experimentally contaminated with 
the virus remain infective for forty-eight hours or longer. 
While our present knowledge excludes insects from being 
active agents in the dissemination of infantile paralysis, 
they, nevertheless, fall under suspicion as being potential 
mechanical carriers of the virus of that disease. 


Dogs and Cats Do Not Carry the Disease 


HE animals which have especially come under 
suspicion as possibly distributing the germ of in- 
fantile paralysis are poultry, pigs, dogs and cats. But 
in isolated instances itera cattle and even horses have 
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been suspected. All these kinds of animals are subject 
to diseases in which paralysis of the legs and other parts 
of the body sometimes appears. In not a few instances, 
paralytic diseases among poultry or pigs have been 
noted to coincide with the appearance of cases of infantile 
paralysis on a farm or in a community. Experimental 
studies have, however, excluded the above-mentioned 
animals from being carriers of the virus of infantile 
paralysis. The paralytic diseases from which they suffer 
have long been known and are quite different from 
infantile paralysis. 


Human Beings Alone Carry the Disease 


TUDIES carried out in various countries in which 

infantile paralysis has-been epidemic all indicate 
that the disease is conveyed by human beings. 

Not all children, and relatively few adults, are suscep- 
tible to infantile paralysis. Young children are more 


susceptible, generally speaking, than older ones; but 
no age can be said to be absolutely insusceptible. When 


several children exist in a family or in a group, one or 
more may be affected while the others escape or seem to 
escape. The closer the family or other groups are 
studied by physicians the more numerous it now appears 
are the number of cases among them. 

Like all other infectious diseases, infantile paralysis 
does not arise at once after exposure, but only after 
an intervening lapse of time, called the period of incuba- 
tion. This period is subject to wide limits of fluctuation: 
in certain instances it has been as short as two days, in 
others it has been two weeks or possibly even longer. 
But the usual period does not exceed about eight 
days. Probably the period at which the danger of com- 
munication is greatest is during the very early and acute 
stage of the disease. This statement must be made 
tentatively, since it depends on inference, based on 
general knowledge of infection, rather than on demon- 
stration. Judging from experiments on animals, the 
virus tends not to persist in the body longer than four 
or five weeks except in those exceptional instances in 
which chronic carriage is developed. Hence cases of 
infantile paralysis which have been kept under super- 
vision for six weeks from the onset of the symptoms 
may be regarded as practically free from danger. 

Infantile paralysis is one of the infectious diseases in 
which one attack renders the child immune from sub- 
sequent attacks. Observations upon human beings have 
brought out this fact. 


Treatment 


JREVENTION of the disease must be accomplished 
through general sanitary means; recovery from the 
disease is a spontaneous process which can be greatly 
assisted by proper medical and surgical care. Just as it 
is an infectious disease, due to a definite and specific 
microérganism of virus, recovery is accomplished by a 
process of immunization which takes place during the 
acute period of the disease. The tendency of the disease 
is toward recovery, and it is chiefly, or only, because the 
paralysis in some instances involves those portions of 
the brain and spinal cord which control respiration or 
breathing and the heart’s action that death results. 
Considerable success has been achieved in the experi- 
mental serum treatment of inoculated monkeys. For 
this purpose blood serum, derived either from recovered 
and protected monkeys or human beings, has been 
employed. The serum is injected into the membranes 
about the spinal cord, and the virus is inoculated into 


Present Methods of Specific 


the brain. The injection of serum must be repeated 
several times in order to be effective. Use of this 
method has been mad> in a few instances in France, 


where the blood seru: derived from persons who had 
recovered from infantile paralysis has been injected into 
the spinal membranes of persons who have just become 
paralyzed. The results were said to be very promising. 
Unfortunately the quantity of the human immune serum 
is very limited, and no other animals than monkeys 
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seem capable of yielding an immune serum, and the 
monkey is not a practicable animal from which to 
obtain supplies. 


How to Avoid Spreading the Disease 


[': THEREFORE, it is conceded, as it has been demon- 
strated, that the chief mode of conveying the virus is 
through the agency of human beings, it is only nat- 
ural that protection to the public can be best secured 
through the discovery and isolation of those ill of the 
disease, and the sanitary control of those persons who 
have associated with the sick and whose business calls 
them away from home. Both these conditions can be 
secured without too great interference with the com- 
forts and the rights of individuals. Where homes are 
not suited to the care of the ill, so that other children 
in the same or adjacent families are exposed, the parents 
should consent to removal to hospital in the interest of 
the sick child itself, as well as in the interest of other 
children. But this removal or care must include not 
only the frankly paralyzed cases, but also the other forms 
of the disease. If the effort is tobe made to control the 
disease by isolation and se gregation of the ill, then these 
means must be made as inclusive as possible. 


Those Who Carry the Disease 


HESE healthy carriers rarely themselves fall ill of 

the disease; they may, however, be the source of 
infection in others. On the other hand, the fact that 
infantile paralysis is very rarely communicated in gen- 
eral hospitals to other persons, whether doctors, nurses 
or patients, indicates that its spread is subject to ready 
control under supervised sanitary conditions. 

The chief means by which the secretions of the nose 
and throat are disseminated is through the act of kissing, 
coughing or sneezing. Hence during the prevalence of 
an epidemic of infantile paralysis care should be exercised 
to restrict the distribution as far as possible through 
these common means. Habits of self-denial, care and 
cleanliness and consideration for the public welfare can 
be made to go very far in limiting the dangers from these 
sources, Moreove ‘r, since the disease attacks by pref- 
erence young childre ‘n and infants, in whom the secre- 
tions from the nose and mouth are wiped away by mother 
or nurse, the fingers of these persons readily become 
contaminated, T hroug h attentions on other children orin 
the preparation of food which may be contaminated, the 
virus may thus be conveyed from the sick to the healthy. 
The conditions which obtain in a household in which a 


mother waits on the sick child and attends the other 
children are directly contrasted with those existing in a 
well-ordered hospital; the one is a menace, the other a 


protection to the community. Moreover, in homes the 
practice of carrying small children about is the rule, 
through which the hands and other parts of the body 
and the clothing of parents may become contaminated. 


Look Out for the Fly and the Food 


PLIES also collect about the noses and mouths of 
patients ill of infantile paralysis and feed on the 
secretions, and they even gain access to the discharges 
from the intestines in homes unprotected by screens. 
This fact relates to the domestic fly, which, becoming 
grossly contaminated with the virus, may deposit it on 
the noses and mouths of healthy persons, or upon food or 
eating utensils. To what extent, as I said before, the 
biting stable fly is to be incriminated is doubtful; but 
we already know enough to wish to exclude from the sick, 
and hence from menacing the well, all objectionable 
‘household insects. Food exposed for sale may become 
contaminated by flies or from fingers which have been in 
contact with secretions containing the virus. 


Number of Fatal Cases Actually Small 


PERCENTAGE of persons, children particularly, 

die during the acute stage of the disease. This 
percentage varies from five, in certain severe epidemics, 
to twenty in others. The average death rate of many 
epidemics has been below ten per cent. A reported high 
death rate may not be actual, but only apparent, since 
in every instance the death will be recorded, while many 
cases which recover may not be reported at all to the 
authorities. 

Of those who survive, a part make complete recoveries 
in which no crippling whatever remains. This number 
is greater than is usually supposed, because it includes 
not only the relatively large number of slight or abortive 
cases, but also a considerable number of cases in which 
more or less of paralysis was present at one time. 

The disappearance of the paralysis may be rapid 
or gradual—may be complete in a few days or may 
require several weeks or months. The remainder, and 
unfortunately not a small number, suffer some degree of 
permanent crippling. But even in this class the extent 
to which recovery from the paralysis may occur is very 
great. In many instances the residue of paralysis may be 
so small as not seriously to hamper the life activities of 
the individual; in others in whom it is greater it may 
be relieved or minimized by orthopedic treatment. 

But what it is imperative to keep in mind is that the 
recovery of paralyzed parts and the restoration of lost 
muscular power and function is a process which extends 
over a long period of time—that is, over months and 
even years. So that even a severely paralyzed child who 
has made little recovery of function by the time the 
acute stage of the disease is over may go on gaining for 
weeks, months and even years, until in the end he has 
regained a large part of his losses. Fortunately only a 
very small number of the attacked are left severely 
and helplessly crippled. 
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MONG the major mysteries of Africa is that of the 
waterless reaches, the vast plains that can be called 
neither dry land nor desert, for at certain seasons they 

become a sea of grass higher thana tall man’s head and at all 
times they are dotted with monster ant hills, each with its 
crown of stalwart trees. Such regions are waterless, but by 
no means gameless. Their mystery does not lie in things 
hidden from the eye, for they have all been crossed and 
recrossed by man. It is the game upon them that presents 
the puzzle—a puzzle that has tangled high authority ina 
maze of affirmation and denial of the theory that many 
African antelope live and die without ever going to water. 

Africa has as well its endless minor 
mysteries, and it was beside one of 
these—on the verge of a waterless wilder- 
ness—that Catran and Dillingworth, 
silent men both, had pitched theircamp. 
Their tent nestled at the foot of a mon- 
ster ant hill that stood twenty feet high 
in its own right and added forty feet to 
its stature in the way of trees. In its 
entirety it formed a tower which would 
have stood as a landmark had it not 
been for a thousand other just such 
towers that, almost with the regularity 
of the checks on a chessboard, broke 
the vast plain into set distances as far as 
the eve could reach. 

It was May, the worst possible month 
for shooting, as the grass was at its 
highest, but the best possible month for 
the well-being of man, The sun was so 
far north that as it sank toward the 
horizon a chill suddenly rode the breeze 
and with its invigorating breath stirred 
Catran’s blood to an unwonted joy in 
life. He stood on the first rise of the 
aut hill and let his gaze wander. A 
golden glow was abroad. It tinged the 
light clouds, floating untroubled above 
the wind in a still, blue sky; it hung in 
the amber air and gilded the sea of 
ripening It was the grass. 
Catran sniffed upthe breeze. It swirled 
into his lungs, cold and dry and pun- 
gent, with memories of far-away hay- 
fields. 

“What a country!” he exclaimed. 
“What stalking; eh, Dill?” 


grass. 


ILLINGWORTH did not answer. 

He stared with an unnatural ab- 
sentmindedness in his eyes at the scene, 
andturned from it witha shrug. “Come 
with me,” he grunted. 

He led Catran to a place forty paces 
distant, where the grass suddenly ceased 
as though it had died away, drawing 
back ina circle like the hair froma bald 
spot on a youngish man’s head. This 
circle glared white, and Catran, not 
believing his eves, reached out an inves- 
tigating toe. “Stone! Rock!’ he ex- 
claimed, 

It was the first bit of rock they had 
come across in a month's trekking. The 
patch lay flat, level with the plain, but 
it was corroded and pock-marked, each 
edge of each cavity worn smooth as 
though the stone were of some soapy 
conglomerate. In the exact center of 
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The wonder of that fact filtered 
slowly into his brain and opened 
before his mind so vast a window 
on the past that he was 
dazed, stunned. Then 
something tapped him on 
the head, and he returned 
to his senses to find his 
own and Dillingworth’s 
water bottles dangling at 
the end ofa cord just level 
with his nose. He filled x * 
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the mass there was a hole barely large 
enough to permit the passage of a man’s 
body. 
Dillingworth nodded at the hole. 
leet foremost.”’ 


cm ms ; 
“(30 down,’’ he said, 


Catran did not pause to ask questions. He knew that 
Dillingworth never told anyone to do anything without 
ample reason. Laying aside his helmet and coat, he thrust 
his feet into the aperture and worked his way downward. 
So Narrow was the opening that for a moment his shoulders 
Jammed. ‘‘ Will I needa light 2?” he asked. 

“No,” said Dillingworth. “ Just don’t turn one hand loose 
till you’ve made fast with the other.” 

\ JITH a last squirm Catran sank away from daylight, 
but in the sudden darkness he felt no fear. Never fora 
ent did his feet dangle beneath him; the 

tT ough upon an appointed way, and it was so, too, with 
his hands. They passed from one firm hold, worn smooth, to 

nother, as though guided. When he had des« ended several 
times his own length he found himself standing on a split 

If of flat rock astraddle of a long trough. Inthe trough 
his eyes, now dilated and accustomed to the dark, caught the 
gleam of water. He stooped, snatched a mouthful in his 
upped hand and tasted it. It was sweet, but not so cool 
as the outer air. 

He looked up and, by the light that sifted down from 
above, saw clearly the way he had come. He stood at the 
bottom of a perpendicular chimney, a shaft regular in its gen- 
eral circular outline, but whose sides were in reality weirdly 
contorted. 


walked surel: 


He had come down those contorted sides as one descends 
piral stair, and no asperity had abrased his hands or 
arms, for the rock, wherever he had touched it, had been 
oapy-smooth by the countless feet and hands of men! 


a 


wor! 


“His Eyes Were Pale Blue. They Shone as Though in Their Depths a Hidden Sun Were Blazing”” 


them, jerked the cord fora signal and watched them creep 
up through the shadows till for a second they showed black 
against the light; then he climbed up and out after them. 

As he emerged Dillingworth’s head was tipped far back in 
the act of drinking. Catran’s mouth opened to a question, 
but he waited for Dillingworth to finish drinking, and by 
then he realized that the question was needless, as futile as 
any of the lazy queries he himself had so often raved at. 
This extraordinary hole answered for its« lf, or was lent, To 
read its puzzles one man’s eyes another’ 

The question Catran had been on the point of asking \ 


were as good a 


“Why isn’t there a great settlement here?’’ The hole, deep, 
inaccessible to stock, difficult to man, had answered him and 
at the same time started his mind on another tack Here 


was an outpost for sport, a place whose very restrictions 


insured its eternal isolation. 

Once more he let his eyes wander ove the vast plain, all 
pink now under the sudden afterglow, and fetched them 
slowly back to the well. “Wonderful spot!’’ he murmured. 

The absent-minded look was still in Dillingworth’s eyes. 
“It isthe saddest spot in Africa,’ he said quietly, as though 
he spoke half to himself. 


THUNDERBOLT would have startled Catran less than 

did those low-voiced words. His eyelids flickered, his 
nostrils suddenly contracted, and without appearing to doso 
he casta penetrating look at Dillingworth's face. What had 
come over Dillingworth ? As guide, organizer, camp director 
and general tower of strength, he was unsurpassable; as con- 
versational companion his rating was extremelylow. Merely 
as a sporting proposition Catran had tried Once or twice to 
make him talk. He had cast his most tempting and 
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aggravating flies on Dilling- 
worth’s pools of silence and 
played them with skill, but to 
no avail, for Dillingworth was 
one of that small band 
of pioneers who, by 
growing into the very 
woof of Africa, have 
become well-nigh inar- 
ticulate. 

Sucha man talks oc- 
casionally, but without 
seeming to talk. Words 
fall from him gently, un- 
emphasized, in a caress- 
ing monotone,asthough 
he were an inanimate 
harp stirred to droning 
music by just the right 
combination of shifting 
breeze, camp-fire light 
and the pungent smells 
of wood smoke, kaffir aura 

and Boer tobacco, However 

unemotional his talk, his 

hearers leaned to catch each 
low-voiced syllable, disciples at a 
master’s knee. 

But it was not thus that Dilling- 
worth had just spoken. He had said 
of this place that it was the saddest 
spot in Africa. He had spoken con- 
sclously asa man, not as an integral 
part of the whispering wilderness. 
Above and beyond all he had voiced 
an emotion. 


ATRAN was seldom inquisitive, 
so that on those rare occasions 
when his curiosity was aroused it 
seized himwith accumulated force and 
awakened within him the insatiable 
hunter instinct, It was as though, 
through Dillingworth’s words, he had 
caught a glimpse of noble game,a rare 
trophy worthy of a long stalk and all 
the arts ofa skilled tracker. Noques- 
tion rose to his lips. He stood stock- 
still for a long moment, and then 
turned slowly and walked to thecamp. 
The two white men drank their 
tea, bathed, changed to fresh shirts 
and together sat down to the evening 
meal in silence; and in silence they 
ate. 

The table was cleared, but still they 
sat on, 

They drew out pipes and tobacco 
and smoked. Dillingworth was rest- 
less, and to say that he was restless is 
to say that he was not himself. From 
time to time he passed his hand across 
his brow, sweeping back his long 
mane of black hair. His beard and 
mustache twitched, betraying spas- 
modic movements of his lips. One 
could see that his mind was in travail. 

Catran almost smiled at the sue- 
cess with which he was using the lure 
of stolid silence; but he strangled the 
impulse even before a gleam of exul- 
tation reached his eyes. He kept his 
face a mask, andconcentrated his will 
on a single thought. ‘He will speak, 
He will speak.”’ 

Suddenly Dillingworth let fall his hand to the table, 
almost with the force of a blow. “I will tell you about it,” 
he said without looking at Catran, ‘‘ It was long ago, a long 
time ago.” 

With his finger he pressed down the char in his pipe and 
puffed at it until it was aglow. 


**¥ HAD come up through these plains from the south,” he 
“Ten ‘boys’ I had, | remember, and my hors¢ 
Afullday’s march from here 
we had use d the last drop. The donkey poor little beasts, 
had been long without a drink [he horse was mad to wet 
his nozzle; I had to tether him short, Our tongues were 
thick and hard but We were tired out, We scarcely pitched 
a camp; we just lit fires and threw ourselves down beside 
them. It was early in astill evening. The smoke from the 
fires went up in thin columns that met high up in the air.” 

Dillingworth knocked out his pipe on his heel and started 
to fill it igain, but, le eling the bowl hot in his hand, laid it 
asick to cool. 

‘Two hours later,’ 


wenton., 
andtwo donkeys carrying water. 


“ 


he continued, “a native came into 
camp, squatted halfway between the fires and spoke his 
greeting. I could see his chest heaving. He had been 
traveling fast, On his back was slung a small gourd that 
gurgled with water. We sat there and stared at each other. 
I was ashamed to ask for water; there could be so little in 
that calabash. Then he said: ‘ Master, a white man lies 
dying.’”’ 

Dillingworth shuffled his feet. 
pipe, but did not pick it up. 

‘There's nothing,” he went on, “that stirred your blood 
in the old days like news of a white man, I was in a stupor 


His fingers touched his 
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of thirst. The gourd that the native carried confused me. 
Why should a man die when there was still water? Then my 
brain awoke. ‘You started when we lit our fires?’ I asked. 
He nodded, Our fires had been going two hours, and he had 
traveled fast, sol knew he had come ten miles, __ 

“I got up, took the calabash of water from his back and 
washed out my mouth before [| drank. My ‘boys’ crawled 
toward me on their hands and knees, making funny sounds 
in their cracking throats. I didn’t look at them. I soaked 
my handkerchief in what was left of the water and swabbed 
out my horse’s mouth and nostrils.” ; 

Dillingworth picked up his pipe, filled it and put it 
bet ween his teeth, but forgot to light it. ; 

“T got out my little medicine case, mounted, and motioned 
to the native to lead the way. He paused to tell my outfit 
not to try to follow, that he would send water quickly, and 
then we were off, In two hours we reached his kraal and | 
was drinking again and giving my poor horse a first short 
draft. From one of the huts came a crooning and moaning, 
not ina man’s voice, but in @ woman’s. It was to that hut 
that the native led me.” 


S THOUGH intent on recalling an exact picture of the 

far-away scene, Dillingworth paused and frowned. 

“I remember stooping to get through the door,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and then standing for a long time till my eyes 
could see in the dim light —scarcely more than a glow—from 
a lint wick laid in a dish of oil. In the middle of the beaten 
floor was the rough frame of a rawhide couch such as you 
see sometimes in a native chief's house. Beside it squatted 
a young woman, a Hottentot, swaying from side to side and 
moaning, with a black baby bound to her side with a shawl. 

Dillingworth felt vaguely at his pockets, Catran took out 
a box of matches and handed them to him, ; 

“On the couch,” he went on, holding the matches in one 
hand and his pipe in the other, “lay a white man, a giant. 
If you've never read the sagas, you've at least read about 
them. They are full of the epic atmosphere beyond any- 
thing written since, an air of unconscious and immeasurable 
heroism, That’s the way it seems to me anyway, and 
this giant on the couch brought everything I had 
ever read or heard of sagas surging about me. It 
was as though the mere sight of him blotted out all 
lesser things and filled the whole range of vision 
with towering, snowcapped peaks, angry waters 
tusked with threatening rocks, crashing scas, anda 
triumphant man-made prow threading the tumbled, 
roaring lot.” 

Dillingworth laughed shortly. ‘‘Seems strange I 
should have seen it so, eh? Well, when I think of him 
lying there I still see itso. He measured well over six 
feet anda half, yet no one would have called him tall. 
Each limb of him, each hand, foot, finger, so fitted his 
length and breadth that you couldn’t pick on a single 
exaggeration as you do when you say about someone 
that he’s fat or short or thin. When you looked at 
this chap you just caught your breath and your soul 
cried out within you: ‘Behold a viking !’” 

Catran stared in amazement at Dillingworth, but 
his eyes were far away. He did not even notice. 


““RECAUSE he had no exaggerations,” he went on, 

‘he’s hard to describe. Perhaps I can bring it 
home to you this way: If you looked at him only 
from the shoulders up, cut him off at the neck, so to 
speak, his head at once became massive, and his blue 
eyes seemed vast patches of unclouded sky. 

“He lay flat on his back, his great arms stretched 
by his sides, his eyes open, awake. They welcomed 
me, As I stepped forward I spoke to him in English, 
in French, a word or two in German, but the light in 
his eyes dimmed through it all. The words meant 
nothing to him. I could see that. Then I began on A 
native dialects, but the Hottentot woman stopped me, 
She told me the man was what you people call a ten- 
derfoot, new to Africa.” 

Dillingworth lit his pipe. Catran could see the hand 
that held the match trembling. He had been waiting 
to light a cigar, but he had been afraid to strike a Yy 
match lest he break the thin thread of the tale. He lit 
it now and to his surprise his own hand was unsteady. 

Dillingworth’s voice went on: “They had covered 
his legs with a sarong. I walked up to him, stooped 
over and drew the covering away, Above his right 
knee was packed a mass of native cloths and rags. 
They were sodden. | picked them off one by one. They 
were soaked in the man’s blood.” ; 

Dillingworth puffed at his pipe till his face was hid- 
den in a cloud of smoke. ‘‘ At last 1 came to it,” he 
went on—‘‘ the femur of that giant leg, snapped and 
splintered like a twig. It was a terrible wound, a 
ghastly wound, It turned meall to water, not becausc 
it was ghastly, but because a single glance at 1t was 
like a flare that showed me to myself utterly power- 
less. Amputation at thehip! My little medicine case 
became a bauble in the hands of a child!”’ ; 

Dillingworth gripped his wiry hands together till 
the knuckles showed white. ‘‘For a moment I was 
stupefied. To feel helpless like that when you've 
never known yourself stumped—it stuns you. Then 
amazement woke me up. Why wasn’t the man dead ? 
I imagined his heart as an inexhaustible fountain of 
life, pumping blood and yet more blood, dissolving its 
very self into its constituent elements in a mighty 
effort to hold the spirit to that noble temple of flesh. 
1 drew back the man’s shirt and laid my hand on his 
breast. His heart was quite still. | opened my medi- 
cine case and took from it a tiny flask of spirits, I 
soaked a wad of cotton wool in the stuff and then squeezed 
it above his lips. The drops fell between his lips. With the 
wet cotton wool I washed his mouth and swabbed his nostrils 
and eyes and his broad brows. : 

‘Suddenly his heart gave a leap, a flush swept into his 
cheeks, and with a terrific effort he threw me back and rose 
till he sat erect. His eyes and mine met and locked. His 
eyes were pale blue, like a clear sky, but deep. They shone 
as though in their depths a hidden sun were blazing. He 
reached out his right hand and clasped mine, gripped it till 
the bones cracked. His face lit up with a smile that was like 
the break of dawn. ‘Skoll!’ he roared, and fell back dead.” 





SS 


SS 


SN 


ILLINGWORTH knocked out his pipe, then continued: 

“From the head man of the kraal and the trackers that 
had gone with him to fetch inthe white man I learned the 
end of what had happened. What had gone before they did 
not know, for they could not understand the Hottentot 
woman. It wasalmost morning when | turned to her—but 
| won't lead you backward through the story; I'll give it to 
you as I finally pieced it together: This Hottentot, a 
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youngish woman, with her two-year-old baby, had been 
slavey to a Boer outfit that had been trekking north for 
months. I couldn’t make out where they started from, but 
I remembered having struck their trail twice on my way up- 
country, and I could check the truth of her statements as to 
the number of their wagons and the stock they were carry- 
ing along.”’ 


“*CHE did not know who the giant white man was, or where 

he had come from. Some days before the outfit struck 
the waterless country it came suddenly upon the white man 
as he kneeled beside a spruit, drinking from his cupped hands. 
He carried with him a stick and a small gunny sack half full 
of ship’s biscuit. No water bottle. She said one of the Boers 
almost shot him for a strange animal. 

‘“‘When they tried to cross the drift one of the wagons 
stuck and the big white man put his shoulder to the wheel. 
The woman said he had the strength of many oxen and that 
a great labor only made him smile, so that when, uninvited, 
he joined the outfit the Boers only frowned and did not turn 
him away. Soon they grew accustomed to using him, gave 
him food and made room for him at night under a wagon. No 
one could speak with him, and the words he sang once in a 
roaring voice were the strangest words she had ever heard. 

“They had been three weeks in the dry lands and were 
pushing desperately for water when, one afternoon, as they 
rested for the long drag through the night, the Hottentot’s 
baby wandered from the sleeping camp and disappeared. It’s 
a thing that has happened so often in just the same way that 
I won't give you the details. You can imagine the woman 
looking around indifferently for her child while the oxen were 
being inspanned; then anxiety creeping into her stolid face 
and, finally, a cry from her lips, fright and then terror in her 
eyes. 

“She flew at her Boer masters and jabbered at them. In 
haste and cursing they scattered about the camp, made a 
wide circle, hurrying over the hard-burned veldt, their 
trained eyes searching in vain for the faint print 
of baby feet. Time Ati was life to them and 
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THE SILENT KING 


A NATIONAL PRAYER 
BY ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
VAST, still God, in silent might 


Thy sacred will is done! 
Thy spaces are revealed at night; 





The swaying forests carol low, 
The silent King they serve; 

And from thy mandates, as they flow, 
The rivers never swerve. 


O vast, stillGod, untaught of men, 
Thy sacred power is wrought! 

Thy wonder-works, beyond our ken, 
To our slow sight are brought; 

We can but marvel at thy ways, 
So silent yet so sure; 

We trace thy might through ancient days 
And deem our own secure. 


b] 





O vast, still God! ——_In silence now 
Thy sacred grace we claim! 

Thy purposes we cannot know 
Who glory in thy name; 

And yet, with eyes that cannot see, 
To thy dear throne we cling; 

With hearts unskilled in mystery, 
O lead us, silent King! 








to their stock, consequently the search was short. They came 
back to the wagons with hanging heads and sullen faces, fin- 
ished inspanning the oxen and started. The mother groveled 
at their feet, beat her head against the ground, but they only 
pushed her aside. Then she ran to throw herself before the 
oxen. The chief of the Boers picked her up, carried her to a 
wagon, thrust her in and told his women folk to hold her. 

“Through it all-the giant white man stood dazed and 
wondering. At least I can see him so, his smile still clinging 
vaguely to his face as though it had been forgotten there. | 
can imagine clouds slowly gathering behind that smile as he 
pondered during the night march, stolidly adding two and 
two together in his mind. I can see deep fires smoldering in 
his eyes and gradually burning to a glow of question and 
unbelief. I can see the full idea born at last, the toss of his 
massive head and the straightening of his shoulders as he 
passed from wagon to wagon looking for the child he had but 
vaguely connected with the slavey Hottentot, and I can 
imagine the tense pause that came to him with final realiza- 
tion of the truth. The baby had wandered, was lost, and 
they had left it behind! 
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“In the morning the viking was gone from the wagons, 
Even to that dull company it must have seemed as though 
the sun had failed to rise. The Boers glanced back along the 
trail they had come and shouted. One even retraced his 
steps for half a mile searching for the stranger’s familiar 
spoor. It was not there. When he came back a woman 
called out: ‘Look to see what he has taken!’ 

“‘They searched to see what was gone. The stranger had 
taken with him what was left of his biscuits and the two can- 
teens that still had water. At missing those two precious 
bottles the Boers raged and cursed, but their angry words 
died on their lips at the sight of a Cape ‘boy,’ one of their 
own drivers, coming out of a hollow bearing on his shoulder 
a tin slopping over with water. 

“Beside that mud hole they camped and waited for a 
full day. They said to each other that they were only rest- 
ing, but more than once one of them climbed a mound to 
gaze long under a cupped hand across the back trail and 
the parched wilderness. That night the Hottentot slavey 
escaped. All night and all the next day she traveled as only 
a native can. The sun was still high when she reached the 
camp from which her baby had strayed. She circled it in 
wider and wider arcs, her eyes fastened desperately on the 
ground and her throat making hoarse sounds that she thought 
were cries. Just at sundown she came upon the spoor of the 
viking. She sank down upon it and slept.” 


ee HE woman awoke to a strange faith: she believed that 
the trail of the white man was the trail of her baby, 
and followed it. With bleeding feet, aching eyes and her 
tongue hardening in her mouth she came upon a surra camp, 
two natives making palm wine. She told me-she spoke to 
them, asked them if they had seen the white man pass that 
way, a white man bearing in his arms a black babe, and that 
they did not understand. No one could have understood the 
sounds she made. The men gave her surra to drink. It 
revived her. She dragged them to the viking’s spoor. 

“They read it as one reads a tale of mystery. Here was a 
giant foot shod as white men travel; but no prints of native 
feet accompanied it, no sign of horse or donkey or 
rested loads. Can’t you hear them chattering as they 
followed the woman? Ican. A spoor, any kind of a 
trail, will always grip a native just as a book in print 
grips us. It’s something they can all read and each 
construe.” 

Dillingworth shifted in his chair and moved his 
hand toward the west. ‘Did you notice the rise over 
there?” he asked. ‘It’s almost on the horizon. They 
must have come over that. They came here, to this 
well. The woman was still in the lead. She burst 
through the high grass to the circle of bare rock. In 
its center lay the viking on his back, one leg thrust in 
the well opening and snapped above the knee. Sitting 
within the bend of his outstretched arm was the lost 
baby, laughing and playing with an empty water bot- 
tle. The baby’s mouth was moist and fresh, and half- 
gnawed ship’s biscuit were scattered within his reach. 
The viking smiled up at the mother. Between his 
parted, cracked lips and the gleam of his teeth she saw 
his tongue, shriveled, black.” 

Dillingworth drew a long, quivering breath. ‘ Just 
how it happened was faintly written on the rock and 
more clearly in the dust and the grass. It was here 
that the viking had chanced upon the child at dusk 
of the night before. He had caught sight of the baby 
across the bare spot, had rushed toward him, his foot 
striking into the well opening as into a trap. Only 
the momentum of a colossus could have snapped such 
a mighty leg as his so cruelly. Even so, he fell back- 
ward from the shock. Held in a vise of rock, he lay 
there, coaxed the child to him, fed him and gave him 
to drink. 

“They lifted the man out and laid him in the shade. 
One of the men filled the water bottle, gave the viking 
drink, and, with the woman, tried to stanch the hem- 
orrhage brought on by the moving, while the other 
native hurried away for help. They made a litter and 
took him to the kraal and soon after they saw the 
smoke of my fires.” 
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ILLINGWORTH’S voice died away so softly that 

it seemed to dovetail into the vast silence of the 
wilderness. Moment after moment passed, but Catran 
did not speak. His cigar had gone out, but he still 
held it between his lips. He sat, with clasped hands 
laid on the table before him, staring at the white spot 
of bare rock gleaming through the trampled grass. 
His head nodded as though he were falling asleep. 

“Where is this kraal?”’ asked Catran at last. 

Dillingworth waved his hand toward the east. 
“Two hours’ march.” 

“He is buried there,” said Catran, half to himself. 
“‘T should like to go there.” 

“To-morrow,” said Dillingworth. 

“No,” said Catran. ‘To-night.” 

Dillingworth suddenly awoke. ‘I will lead you.” 

The moon swam into the sky as they started, break- 
ing the gloom into a sea of light cut by mighty bars 
of shadow. Dillingworth walked at a terrific pace, 
but before they reached the kraal the moon was 
already high in the heavens and the whole earth was 
suffused with its penetrating glow, as though its light 
had soaked into the shadows themselves and changed 
their quality. It was a fairy world asleep. 

Suddenly the yapping of a dozen kaffir curs ripped 
across the silence. The two men had reached the 
craal. Dillingworth made his way to the principal 
hut and beat upon the door. There were voices and 
parleying. A light was struck. A woman peered out, mum- 
bled over her shoulder, and then made way for the chief, 
who stepped out into the moonlight, his eyes blinking. Dill- 
ingworth spoke to him rapidly. The chief suddenly straight- 
ened and peered into Dillingworth’s face. He recognized 
him, and his whole demeanor changed. The long formal 
greetings over, he led his guests to the viking’s grave. 

Beneath a broad acacia, within the bounds of the village, 
was a mound of earth, the ground about it beaten as smooth 
as a woman’s skin. Dillingworth remembered the spot; he 
had chosen it; but, even so, it riveted his attention, for the 
mound was covered with strange offerings—rags, bits of wood 
carved in strange shapes, and many shells filled with fat. 

“What are these?”’ he asked. 

“‘ Master,” said the chief, ‘‘it is the women and the children 
that do this. They call him who is buried here the ‘god of 
little children,’ and barren women come with offerings, an 
women more fortunate bring their babes, to bless them 
against the evil eye. It is foolishness, but I permit it; for he 
who is buried here was the mightiest of all the white men I 
have seen, yet he gave his life for a black child.” 
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By Frances 
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“Well, if | Were a Lawyer, I’d Just Advise ’Em to Eat it, and Tell ’Em That They Needn’t Come Back Until it Was All Gone” 


T WAS first discussed openly at our Aid meeting the 

second Thursday in October in the basement of our 

church. Caliie’s being absent with a cold in her head had 
something to do with our freedom of speech. All the time 
we basted and knit and cut out and talked about the measles 
and Grandpa Iverson’s funeral and the weather each woman 
knew, as well as she did her own name, we were thinking 
about Callie and Vertis Hart. Presently Mrs. Mee whispered 
to Miss Bennetta Bird and she sotto-voiced to Aunt Petunia 
Maydew, and before Serena Loftus had knit three times 
round the Eskimo mitts that divorce of Callie’s was being 
bounced round like a durable rubber ball until in walked 
Angela Regina Musgrave, our minister’s little niece. 

“Sh!” said Mrs. Sholem Barney real loud. 

We did; the silence was so tense it about snapped. 

“Pooh!” said Angela. ‘I’ve been tying my shoe string in 
the ante-room for ten minutes. What’s a divorce?” 

We all take a great interest in Angela. She came all the 
way from India, where her parents died of the plague. Abby 
Farwill, our minister’s housekeeper, says Angela is too smart 
for her years; but the real trouble is that Abby isn’t smart 
enough for her own years, and before she can think up things 
to say Angela has her beaten from here to yonder and keeps 
poor Abby twiddling round and round to find reasons to 
head her off. We ourselves don’t have the least notion how 
to manage this orphan, neither does her Uncle George, our 
young minister; so Angela does about as she pleases, gazes 
at us with her big, pansy blue eyes, listens courteously with 
her shell-pink ears and goes serenely on her way. 

If the Aid remonstrates when she puts Abby’s ruffled 
petticoats and Uncle George’s silk shirts and summer coats 
on the headstones in the graveyard and sings ‘‘God Save 
the King,” and beats time with the parsonage poker and 
reads out of an English prayer book to her stone congrega- 
tion, she just says she was born an Episcopalian. Then, 
when she repents, turns face about and nearly murders two 
little girls by baptizing them in Fletcher’s pond on a cold 
March day, giving for reasons that she is endeavoring to live 
up to Uncle George’s church and down the Episcopalian 
element in her, we get as befuddled as a congregation that 
makes resolutions and never accomplishes a thing. 


I UT to return to Callie’s divorce. When Angela sauntered 

in from the ante-room in our church’s basement —she 
never pops in or jumps in or falls in like the village children 
and propounded her question, we ke pt our eyes on our work 
and Serena Loftus began to count stitches aloud, though we 
all knew she can knit in the dark like an owl. 

“What’s a divorce, Mrs. Brook ? Angela looked me 
squarely in the eye. ‘Plague | know and cholera, but not 
divorce. Is it catching?” 

“Angela,” said I, ‘you run out and play. 

“I’m played out,” says she calmly. ‘I’ve been trying all 
afternoon to teac h Minnie Poole the capitals of Europe and 
she didn’t know, when I examined her on them, eleven min 
utes ago, whether Bud: apest is in Holland or whe ‘re it grows.” 

Mrs. Poole re ‘vared up her head and dropped the scissors 

I said as quic k as I could, so as to throw her cff 
the track: ‘‘ Minnie is o nly nine years old, dear, and 
little girls ought to know about their own és 

“See America first,’ cut in Angela. ‘At the rate 
Minnie didn’t learn to- day she'll never get beyond 
this country. I’m only nine. What is divorce?” 


” 


1 Hid Behind Potato Barrels, Mrs. Prout Took to the Coal Bin 


“Ttis the Great American Wonder,” snapped Lynetta Cole. 

“Like Garden of the Gods and Niagara Falls?”’ Angela 
clicked her trim-shod feet together and took a dance step. 

“Angela!” said Mrs. Leroy Abbott sharply. 

“Yes’m,”’ she answered and stepped again, humming a 
lilting air that pretty near made me forget I own a foot 
that’s promised never to dance. Sometimes I wish I’d been 
born in India. ‘‘So,’’ continued Angela, adding a few more 
fancy steps, ‘‘I conclude it is something worth talking about 
or you wouldn’t have hushed so beautifully.” 

Presently, after listening a bit to our weather talk and 
comments on Zanzibar and Greenland, she sauntered out. 


’D LIKE to spank that child on general principles,”’ said 

Miss Beula Epps. 

“You'd wish you’d never tried it 
too,” returned Cassie Bone. 

“T know it; that’s why I get so mad.” 

“T hope she will forget about the divorce,” worried 
Grandma John Foster, ‘It’s a disgrace to our church.” 

I didn’t say a word, but I knew Angela, and I knew that 
before the sun set she would be posted by hook or crook, 
mostly crook. Angela had a governess in India and scooted 
through the a, 6, c’s in an hour or so, and can read Dickens 
and the Bible, while our village children stick pretty closely 
to the contents in their readers. I suspected that very hour, 
while we were pulling at bastings and Callie’s divorce, that 
Angela was calmly consulting Uncle George’s library—for 
certain information. 

After a short silence, Mrs. Mogg peeped into the ante- 
room and, finding the coast clear, declared stoutly that the 
Harts were worse than Bible locusts and had brought dis- 
grace on ourchurch. ‘‘ We never had a divorce in our village 
or expected one,’’ she ended. 

‘I’ve heard talk of a railroad being put through,” piped 
Pleasie Mather, ‘‘and I said to Hiram, ‘Hiram, sure as the 
railroad goes through us we shall lose our peace 
and dear knows what’—and here come Callie and 
Vertis, right on the heels of a railroad report, 
bound to get papers and part.” 

“What I’m most concerned over is the liability 
of others to sheep it,” said Mrs. Nick Carter. £2 

“Sheep? What sheep?” demanded Jennic 
Nolan. 

“Why, you know when one sheep jumps over 
a fence they all do.” 

“What fence?) What sheep?” fretted Jennie, 
who, I suspect, is like little Minnie 
the capitals of Europe. 

But we pursed our lips and fell-to on the billies and the 
what-nots until Betty Forties asked if Callie couldn’t be 
talked to. 

“The minister has give up,’’ returned Aunt Petunia, 
“and I’ve finished these mitts for some little John Calvin or 
ruther up by the Pole, and I’m going home to cook feed for 
my chickens ’fore dark and say a prayer for Callie.” And, 
pinning a plaid shawl over her head, she departed. 

“Tf LT was she,” remarked 
Lynetta Cole, snapping off a 
length of thread, “I'd a-left the 
chickens out of that deal.” 

“One can pray at any time, 
remarked practical Sister Pease, 
“but chickens, to lay well, have 
to be fed regular.” 


bY Fee -LL, we canvassed Callie 
ind Vertis all round the 
Aid and nobody had a remedy, 
but everyone a reason. 

“They say Callie says Vertis 
is so contrary he wouldn’t even 
stop turning the grindstone if 
the house was afire.” 

“And Callie said 
if Vertis’d die to- 
morrow, all he’d be 
willing leave be- 
hind for her was a 
lame pig and his old 
grandma that is 
bedrid.” 

“T hear they calcu- 
late to partition 
everything: The 
house, the barn, the 
garden, the ——”’ 


on general principles 
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row She Stopped a Small-Town Divorce 


Greenman 


AUTHOR OF “WHO'S WHO IN THE VILLAGE CEMETERY,” ETC, 


HENRY RALEIGH 
“ Ain’t theer a thing to be did?” 

Foster. 

“ Not a thing,” 


quavered Grandma John 
said Sister Pease; ‘‘let’s adjourn.” 


N THE following Sunday after our Aid meeting, who 
should come over from the county seat but Judge Kilroy 
and Miss Ellen, his maiden sister, to look round the Kilroy 
homestead and see that all was shipshape for winter. The 
Kilroys summer in our village, but spend the winter in town. 
Of course I had them in to dinner, and not a word about 
divorce did I utter until I had fed my guests the best 
dumpling-chicken-and-gravy-raspberry-pie dinner I knew 
how to serve; then, after we had settled down for a visit in 
the parlor, I sort of ‘‘led”’ the conversation to the Harts. 

Judge didn’t say much, but I spoke out freely. After 
while I glanced at Amos, and he looked like he was going to 
explede; and then I looked behind me and there sat Angela 
on a hassock, her ears perked up and her eyes big as saucers. 

“You needn’t to pause,’”’ said she. ‘I know what is 
divorce. I’ve read a book about it since Thursday.” 

We all gasped excepting Amos. 

“How long have you been here, Angela?’ 
note in my voice. 

“Oh, I guess | haven’t missed much, thank you, Mrs. 
Brook.” She was serenely c urling a lock of her hair over one 
finger. ‘Miss Kilroy, didn’t you say there was a hitch? I 
thought you did along back while Mrs. Brook was telling 
about the hen-house partition.’ 

Miss Kilroy pursed her lips, and Amos winked at the 
minister’s little niece. 


’ said I, a severe 


HE Judge peered at Angela over his glasses. ‘‘Ah!’’ he 
began, ‘‘while Blake is their lawyer, | may have to try 


the case if it comes into court. I hear the ‘re isa hitch. I can 
say no more, and little girls should — 
“T know; but what’s the hitch?’’ asked Angela. ‘ You 


tell that much and then I am willing to be looked at.” 

Judge Kilroy and Amos both laughed, and the Judge 
moved a little closer to Angela Regina. ‘‘The hitch, so | 
hear,” he said, ‘‘is the pickles and preserves.”’ 

“The what?” I de- 
manded. 

“Callie contends she 
ought to have all the 
pickles and_ preserves, 
and Vertis says he raised 
all the cucumbers, and 
picked or bought all the 
fruit, and paid for the 
















sugar and the wood 
cook them, and they 

“| 
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belong to him. He 
won't give in an 
inch on the fruit. 
Blake can’t findany 
decisions in forty- 
seven supreme 
courts that bear di- 
rectly on pickles 


preserves; and 
” 


Out?” 


I Whispered or 
neither can If. 

“Thunder!” said Amos, tipping his chair down on the 
floor with a bump. 

Angela appeared to be studying her slim, silk clad legs. 
Our Aid and Missionary Societies were all wrought up over 
Angela wearing silk hose every day until we found she had 
brou; ght twenty-one pairs from India; so we feel it is really 
economy to allow her to wear them out while they fit her; 
she would probably do so anyhow. 


UDGE KILROY,” began Angela, “Uncle George has a 
book on divorce in his sacred-volumed library. You 
wouldn’t know it, because he keeps it hidden on the shelf be- 
hind the Judsons. J had rather read ‘ David Copperfield,’ but 
had to keep up with the Church Aid, so I read the book.” 
Amos chuckled, and the Judge again moved to get a better 
view of our little parsonage friend. 

““T never knew an Aid before I came to 
not have them in India. You said a while 
needed time and maybe they would recover their senses, 

“Ah, yes, time. Time is a healer of all wounds,”’ 

“Well,” continued Angela gravely, ‘‘why do not you beat 
the other United States lawyers to it on a fruit decision ?’ 

The Judge became red as a piece of turkey calico; Amos 
nearly fell off his chair, and Miss Kilroy and I looked limp 
and felt limp. Angela is uncanny. 

‘The Aid,” resumed Angela, crossing her pretty feet and 
smoothing her silk stockings, ‘‘are so nervous over this 
divorce that they do queer things to the Zanzibar billies 
and the Mexico rompers. The billies are sewed up tight 
where the Zanzibar legs ought to go in and the rompers 
have no place to let a Mexican romp in, for they are sewed 
up at both ends, and all on account of our divorce.” 

“Our!” I cried. 

Amos had to go out to get a drink, and the Judge’s eyes 
sparkled and he moved closer to Angela. ‘‘Come here,” said 
he. ‘‘What’s your opinion regarding this divorce?” 


America. We do 


ago that they 
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AST winter, during the crush 
hours, three well-known 
New York women were 
having afternoon tea at the 
Plaza. They were somewhat 
rumpled from a motor ride and, 
perhaps, did not look quite so 
cosmopolitan as they really 
were; forall three had traveled widely and were accomplished 
linguists. Sitting within voice reach of them were two typi- 
cal Continental foreigners, both apparently very intent over 
teacups. 

Some turn of a word in a foreign language caught the ear 
of one of the American women, who understood the tongue. 
Almost unconscious of the act, herself, she glanced toward 
thetwo men. It was not until afterward that she recalled the 
arrested conversation, and, when next she noticed, both men 
had gone. Subconsciously, too, she must have noted that they 
left unobtrusively, for when the women were subsequently 
questioned not one could recall having seen the foreigners 
leave, although their chairs had been so close they almost 
touched. 

That night, at dinner, the home of one of these American 
women was called up by phone. The husband answered. 
Anunfamiliar voice asked to speak with his wife. Would the 
unfamiliar voice kindly give its owner’s name and message ? 
The unknown voice would. It belonged toa member of the 
United States Intelligence Service—in other words, Secret 
Service; and the voice’s possessor would call at the home 
immediately to question the wife about any scraps of con- 
versation she might have overheard from the table of the 
two foreign-looking gentlemen at the Plaza that afternoon. 
Good gracious! Overheard! She wasn’t in the habit of 
overhearing other people’s business—especially strangers. 

Perfectly politely but with an insistence that was absolute 
the voice explained that the strangers were two of the most 
dangerous foreign conspirators on this side of the Atlantic; 
that he had been detailed to watch them in the Plaza, but 
that his table had been too far removed from theirs to over- 
hear their conversation. 

In a few minutes the owner of the voice appeared at the 
house and, after presenting his credentials, questioned the 
American woman about everything she could remember of 
the two foreigners. 






DRAWN BY DUGALO STEWART WALKER 


A TWELVE o’clock that night the second of the Amer- 
ican women was similarly questioned. At two o'clock 
the next morning the third American woman was very indig- 
nant to be awakened for a similar questioning. ‘‘ But,’’ she 
added afterward, laughing over the episode, “it gave me a 
most-awfully comfortable feeling really to know that the 
American Government was alive to our dangers and keeping 
guard over us.” 

The incident is typical of nearly all the unraveling of 
foreign plots in the United States within the past two years 
and a half. The most valuable clews coifie, not from pro- 
fessionals but from amateurs who stumble on something 
that looks as innocent as a puffball and turns out to be a 
bomb; and always the United States Secret Service has, 
unknown to the general public, been on the job. 

Though enough bombs—metaphorical and real—have 
exploded, it is well for the public to realize that through the 
Secret Service’s efforts many more have been squelched in 
their planting. Men have been slated for assassination, but 
somehow the assassin didn’t “put it over.”” Bombs have 
been placed, but somehow the bombs didn’t explode. 
Messages have been sent from conspirator to conspirator, 
but somehow the messages never arrived. Bribes have been 
put up, but somehow they didn’t reach the right pockets; 
and the Department of Justice in Washington has enough 
check stubs to damage many a reputation if their stories 
should ever be given to the public; but the chances are, the 
inside story of foreign conspiracy here never will be given to 
the public, for Uncle Sam’s Secret Service proceeds on the 
well-known axiom that the dog that bites never barks; and 
the way to do things is to do them and not talk about them. 

For instance, when the Great War broke, in 1914, it was 
quite obvious that many Germans and Austrians earning a 
living in England and France would have to seek a living 
elsewhere. Likewise, many Englishmen and Frenchmen 
earning a living in Germany and Austria would have to seek 
their living elsewhere. The consequence was, great numbers 
of such expatriates came to the United States. 


Ik THEY had left their old hates and prejudices behind 
them it would have been all right; but they didn’t. They 
brought them along and proceeded to act exactly as if they 
were back home under orders. One such was a certain 
Continental hotel operator. He easily obtained the manage- 
ment of a first-class hotel in the South; and one would have 
thought that he would settle down to become a good Amer- 
ican; but not he! He was presently discovered—through 
his stenographer, if you want to know how—to be sending 
far too many cipher messages to Europe. 

A United States Secret Service officer was placed in the 
telegraph station. But the messages were a mere jumble of 
words and numbers. ‘To get the code the Service ‘tipped 
off’”’ the stenographer. She could not give much help, 
because the code numbers seemed to contradict sense. The 
hotel man had neither children nor mother and the messages 
were full of children and mother. 
So, mysteriously, the clerk in 
that hotel fell and broke his arm. 
A new man had to be® put in. 
There was also a change in the 
be vokkeepr r. 


ow’ 
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‘That Never Come 


























































































































Assassinations [hat Never Occur, Explosions 
and Messages That Never Arrive 





The two men stayed for about six weeks, then suddenly 
“resigned.”’” They were a Secret Service man and _ his 
“shadow.” They had got the code, which was all they 
wanted, Did they stop the cipher messages? Not they! 
‘They let the messages go right on for a full year. They had 
the code, and knew what the messages meant; and the 
messages were very illuminating. They gave a lot of informa- 
tion about other clews, which were followed up. It may be 
added there is not much unknown to the Department of 
Justice about that message sender and his mother and his 
children and his wife and his cousins and his aunts, though 
he has absolutely no living relations. 

It is a mistake to call such men “spies” in the European 
sense. Uncle Sam has no “spies,” if by spies you mean 
Paul Prys into other people’s affairs for illicit ends. The 
American Secret Service is solely and wholly a protective 
force, its only object being to protect the United States from 
the machinations and plots of aggressive foreign powers. 
Furthermore, | do not think I am wrong when I say that 
Uncle Sam has not at this writing in any country in the wide 
world, except his own, a single secret agent prying into 
other nations’ affairs. 


OW, the real name for our service is Intelligence Bureau. 

Its work is threefold in the Federal field. There is the 
Intelligence Bureau under the Treasury. There is the Cus- 
toms Squad under the Treasury. There is the Secret Service 
proper under the Department of Justice, to collect evidence 
in cases under investigation. There are besides, of course, 
the postal inspection service, which guards the mails, the 
local state and city police, and the local state and city 
detectives. 

Uncle Sam himself—or, in other words, the Federal 
Bureaus—keeps the lid clamped down tight. At this date of 
writing it is clamped down the tightest it has ever been since 
the war began. This is not to keep the public from know- 
ing what the Service is doing, or that it is doing nothing, as 
the alarmists aver—it is to keep from ‘‘scattering the rats’’ 
till you are able to bag and convict all of them. 

| asked one of the best known of the Secret Service—one 
who is in the council of the anarchists and qualified to ballot 
on a man’s death, which perhaps explains why the deaths 
don’t come off in spite of the ballots—how they get first 
clews. ‘‘Nearly always from amateurs,” was the answer. 
‘‘Just a thread, which we follow up to another thread, and 
presently we are in a perfect mesh of seemingly casual 
threads. That’s the whole game—and to keep your mouth 
shut.” 

Thus to have exposed with proofs certain foreign army 
men who began to congregate and drill with arms at Sunday 
lodges would have been to expose to death the informant 
and to scatter arms and plotters. As it was, the Secret 
Service let them congregate every Sunday and drill their 
heads off. Also half a dozen Secret Service men were 
“planted” in each lodge. It needn’t be told here there is a 
cordon of observation round that particular city. 

Information that a foreign government had card-indexed 
the United States Army was first secured through loyal 
labor-union men. Did the Secret Service pounce on the card 
files? Not much! They took two or three samples, and put 
Secret Service men in the office. By watching the cards they 
really got documentary proof against men in our army and 
navy as spies for a foreign government. It was then a com- 
paratively easy matter to watch, catch and convict men in 
United States uniform, who were giving information to an 
enemy. In this way two men in uniform have, at this 
writing, been caught, tried and court-martialed, one up ina 
Northern city, one down on the Mexican Border, and both 
from information furnished by an Eastern card index. 


| gpedlansil agate it has been asked: If foreign soldiers were 
massing on the Canadian and Mexican Borders in 1915, 
why were they not ‘‘bagged’’?, The answer is that just as 
they were arranging for arms some overzealous conspirator 
*“squealed”’ and the horde scattered before there was enough 
evidence to convict. This—unless I am misled—was the 
meaning of a secret order that went out in the winter of 
1915-16 for all certain foreigners to conceal or destroy arms 
in their possession. 

Again I have often heard it declared that there are too 
many foreign names in our Secret Service. The fact is, 
these foreign names are really most valuable. They have 
baited more game than all the shouting exposures since the 
war began. For instance, when army reservists of every 
European nationality were heading for home at breakneck 
speed, passport frauds created an intolerable danger to 
honest Americans traveling with authentic passports. Any 
foreign reservist had, of course, a perfect right to head for his 
own home port; but, because the Allies controlled the seas, it 
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was almost impossible for Austrians and Germans to travel 
openly without being taken off the steamers by Allied 
searchers, so the manufacture of American passports began 
on a wholesale scale and the Secret Service men were put 
on the job of checking up forgeries and perjuries. 

As usual, the first hint of something wrong came from an 
amateur—the girl bride of a young foreign officer, who had 
been ordered to England on a special spying mission, the 
first undertaker of which had been shot almost on the spot. 
The girl, being an American, didn’t see why her lover should 
be selected for a job that would probably end against a stone 
wall in front of a firing squad. She persuaded the young 
chap to confess, and when the Secret Service set out to in- 
vestigate, it was like trying to count the inhabitants of a 
disturbed ant hillock. Bowery hotel toughs, who had never 
earned an honest dollar in their lives, suddenly found that 
their American birthright and birth certificates or even 
citizenship papers were worth all the way from $10 to $200 
each. A Secret Service man rigged himself up and hied to a 
cheap hotel, the resort of down-and-out floaters. He bumped 
into a man who seemed a Croesus as to bills of large denom- 
ination and a Midas as to hunger for passports. 

“All right,’’ said the Secret Service man, ‘‘come along 
and meet my grandfather. He came from Russia in such a 
year; but he still has his papers. He'll fix it up easy for 
you.”’ Whereupon he took him to another Secret Service 
man, whose real name contains most of the consonants. The 
passport perjurer was so sure this old fellow hated the Czar 
that he unbosomed himself wholly. This time he wanted 
the passport for himself, a good one, one that couldn't 
be detected—no changing photographs and other tricks. It 
had to be such a one as he could use in the center of the 
enemy’s country. 


HE Russian accommodated the applicant so well that 

the latter was bagged “with the goods.’’ The passport 
frauds thereafter practically ceased. In fact three-quarters 
of all the big game bagged in recent international plots have 
been caught, not through any trick of accent or betrayal, but 
through false passports and through the Secret Service men’s 
keeping silent till the culprit was on the ship—had walked 
into the trap. 

An erroneous idea has gone forth that a great many women 
are mjxed up in this international secret plotting. “There are 
really no grounds for such a belief. [ know of only one 
woman professionally and openly in the Secret Service, and 
she has been doing important work in the United States for 
ten years. 

As to idle women, who have played with intrigues for the 
sport of it, the record is not so clean. ‘There are two classes 
here —the idle butterfly, or passé belle, and the demi-semi- 
adventuresses, outclassed for some reason or other, who go 
into such work for money and the blackmail that can fre- 
quently be levied. Neither class can properly be counted as 
Secret Service workers, though both frequently blaze trails 
that lead to central mines. 

For instance—and | may as well acknowledge [ am relat- 
ing this somewhat disguised in order not to wound feelings 
a certain lady of unblemished reputation was captivated by 
such a foreign type as the three American women mentioned 
encountered at that afternoon tea. Besides his monocle and 
his wax-wired mustache and his bamboo cane handled with 
the finesse of a Spanish duenna handling a fan, this gentleman 
had eyes which he really capitalized in a very clever way to 
gain entrée within certain American army and navy circles. 
To be explicit, he made eyes at the gay lady, who felt sorry 
for a poor fellow who was obviously so madly in love with 
her. On the strength of those eyes the fellow, really a cheap 
adventurer in spite of his titles, had really gained an insecure 
foothold in fashionable clubs and social circles. On the 
strength also of money borrowed from the lady he indulged 
in a limousine with a driver and footman. 


J. gerd this time the lady’s dinners and receptions had 
gathered quite a coterie of foreign notables. She herself 
was presented with a foreign decoration from a certain royal 
personage; and spy money began flowing the titled adven- 
turer’s way pretty swiftly. Then he made the inevitable 
error: he made eyes at other susceptible women. The first 
lady didn’t like it and, being truly American behind her 
frippery, she began investigating. The suave gentleman, 
she discovered, had been much married. ‘‘ Well,’’ cried the 
disillusioned one, “if that man has a wife I'll have him 
crushing stone in a convict chain gang on the public high- 
ways!” 

And she did. ; 

He had a wife—several wives. She gave the first clews of 
his real activities to the Secret Service; and he is now serv- 
ing a sentence in a Southern penitentiary. 

The other class would not merit mention if they had not 
played such a large part in Wall Street operations. They are 
the types of women who keep a languishing clutch on dip- 
lomatic coattails for the sake of a tip now and then that ca 
be traded to a Wall Street broker. In the two years ol 
international dicker Uncle Sam versus John Bull, John Bull 
versus- Uncle Sam, Jonathan versus Fritz, Fritz versus 
Jonathan, there have been times without number when fore- 
knowledge of a diplomatic note or a diplomatic answer meant 
from one to ten points up or down on the stock market. 
The ladies of course did not operate, themselves; they had 
an intermediary, but they played 
just the same with all the naug)ity 
zest of children at the old-fashioned 
game of ‘‘I spy.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 86 
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French Dogs are Enlisted and Have Their 
Own Rations and Medical Attendance 
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Not Ancestry but Charac 


Counts in War Dogs 





N ALL war fronts in Europe upward of 

10,000 merciful dogs of war are working, 
every one of them a soldier, some of them 
mentioned in dispatches and decorated with the 
insignia of valor bestowed by their respective 
countries. And most of them are ‘just dogs,” 
queer mixtures of Airedale, mastiff, bull and 
hound, with a touch of retriever here and there; 
for it’s character alone that is demanded. 
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AJOR RICHARDSON is to-day Britain’s 
foremost Red Cross dog trainer. He began 
by teaching his own pets to find ‘‘wounded.” 
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succor. The dog returns and indicates his discovery. 


le these merciful dogs carry first-aid packets or can- 


teens, and from them the wounded man receives 











HIS dog will deposit the cap beside the soldiers, 
thus indicating that he has found a wounded 
companion and will lead them to him. 
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Red Cross Dogs are Taught, After Having Found a Wounded Man, to Return to Their “ Headquarters” 
Holding in Their Mouths a Strap That Dangles From the Collar Instead of Some of the Man’s Equipment 





ERE is Filax—Red Cross dog, and the savior in his war 

career of over 100 lives—beside his mistress, Mrs. F. L. 
Warner, who, at her home on Long Island, is training other 
Filaxes, assisted eagerly by Filax himself. 

















UT for this dog, the soldier behind him would not to-day 

be wearing the coveted meédaille militaire of France. A 
trench was threatened. This soldier’s duty was to destroy cer- 
tain ammunition. Before he could finish the task a shell ex- 
ploded and he was buried beneath the ruins of his trench. This 
dog dug the earth away, found his master wounded and fled 
for help. The soldier was saved and sent to a base hospital, 
but he could not be content until they brought his dog to him. 








Alertness, Persistency and Grit are the 
Characteristics of the French War Dogs 
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Photographs by Courtesy of 


The Red Cross Magazine 





RANCE has produced no greater idol than 

Prusco, a mongrel wolf hound that, after one 
battle, saved the lives of more than 100 wounded 
soldiers. He located them where they had fallen 
into brush and depressions from which they 
were unable to crawl. One after another he 
dragged to shelter. Thus the name of Prusco— 
just dog—has become immortalized on the 
records of the army of France. 



































HIS four-legged defender of front-line 
Sa trenches would not be driven back by a gas 
attack, masked, as he is here, to meet it. 


- —————— 
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cot yn HT BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
AR dogs do not smell out the dead, but are some- 
times trained to bring back a cap or other specific 
article of accoutrement to indicate a wounded man found. 

















HIS Red Cross dog located the wounded man 
amid the ruins of a village on the Somme and 


ca brought help. 
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By 


HE big room was very still. Outside, be- 

neath a thin, cold drizzle, the first tinge of 

green showed on the broad lawn. The cro- 
cuses were beginning to thrust their spears through 
the sodden mold. One of the long French windows 
stood ajar, and in the air that slipped through was 
a clean, moist whiff of coming spring. It was the 
end of March. 

In the leather armchair by the wide flat desk 
sata man. Hischin was on his chest; the lowered 
head and the droop of the broad, spare shoulders 
showed the impact of some heavy burden. His 
clothes were gray~—a trim, neatly cut business 
suit; his hair was gray; his gray-blue eyes were 
somber. In the gathering dusk he seemed only a 
darker shadow in the padded chair. His right 
hand —the long, firm, nervous hand of a scholar 
rested on the blotting pad. A silver pen had slipped 
from his fingers as he sat in thought. On the desk 
lay some typed sheets which he was revising. 

Sitting there, his mind had been traversing the 
memories of the past two years and a half. Every 
line of his lean, strong figure showed some trace of 
the responsibilities he had borne. In the greatest 
crisis of modern times he had steadfastly pursued 
an ideal, regardless of the bitterness of 
criticism. The difficulties had been tre- 





utterance of a man years in advance of his time— 
but what rolling thunders of vituperation they 
had cost him! Yoo proud to fight! . . . Ifonly it 
had been possible to carry through to the end this 
message from Judea! 


B'! little by little, and with growing anguish, 
he had seen that the nation must take another 
step. Little by little, as the inhuman frenzies of 
warfare had grown in savagery, inflicting unspeak- 
able horror on noncombatants, women and chil- 
dren, he had realized that his cherished dream 
must be laid aside. For the first time in human 
history a great nation had dared to waive pride, 
honor and —with bleeding heart —~even the lives of 
its own for the hope of humanity and civilization. 
With face buried in his hands he reviewed the long 
catalogue of atrocities on the seas. He could feel 
his cheeks grow hot against his palms. Arabic, 
Lusitania, Persia, Laconia, Falaba, Gulflight, 
Sussex, California—the names were etched in his 
brain in letters of grief. And now, since the 

“barred-zone” decree. . 

He straightened in his chair. Like a garment 
the mood of anguish slipped from him. He snapped 





some critical posture of affairs which will give them 
an opportunity to strike and make conquest. : 

A steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic nations. 

Only free peoples can hold their purpose and their 
honor steady to a common end and prefer the interests 
of mankind to any narrow interest of their own.” 


\ ITH the gathering of the dusk the rain had 

stopped. He rose from his chair and walked 
to the window. The sky had cleared; in the west 
shone a faint band of clear apple green in which 
throbbed one lucent star. Distantly he could hear 
the murmur of the city like the pulsing heartbeat 
of the nation. As often, in moments of tension, he 
seemed to feel the whole vast stretch of the con- 
tinent throbbing; the yearning breast of the land 
trembling with energy; the great arch of sky, 
spanning from coast to coast, quiver with power 
unused. The murmur of little children in their 
cradles, the tender words of mothers, the footbeat 
of men on the pavements of ten thousand cities, 
the flags leaping in air from high buildings, ships 
putting out to sea with gunners at their sterns—in 
one aching synthesis the vastness and dearness 
and might of his land came to him. A 
mingled nation, indeed, of various and 





mendous. Every kind of influence had 
been brought upon him to do certain 
things, none of which he had done. A 
scholar, a dreamer, a lifelong student of 
history, he had surprised his associates 
by the clearness of his vision, the tenacity 
of his will. Never, pe rhaps, in the his- 
tory of the nation had a man been more 
brutally reviled than he—save one! And 
his eyes turned to the wall where, over 
the chimney piece, hung the portrait of 
one of his predecessors who had stood 
for his ideals in a time of fiery trial. It 
was too dark now to see the picture, but 
he knew well the rugged, homely face, 
the tender, pain-wrenched mouth. 


TTR’HIS man had dreamed a dream. 

Climbing from the humble youth of 
a poor student, nourished in classroom 
and library with the burning visions of 
great teachers, he had hoped in this high- 
est of positions to guide his country in 
the difficult path of a higher patriotism. 
Philosopher, idealist, keen student of 
men, he had been able to keep his eyes 
steadfast on his goal despite the intoler- 
able cloud of unjust criticism that had 
rolled round him. Venomous and shame- 
ful attacks had hurt him, but had never 
abated his purpose. In a world reeling 
and smoking with the insane fury of war, 
one nation should stand unshaken for 
the message of the spirit, for the glory 
of humanity, for the settlement of dis- 
putes by other means than gunpowder 
and women’s tears. That was his dream. 
To that he had clung. 








He shifted grimly in his chair, and COPYRIGHT BY HARKIS & EWING 


took up the pen. 

What a long, heart-rending strain it had been! 
His mind went back to the golden August day 
when the telegram was laid on his desk announcing 
that the old civilization of Europe had fallen into 
fragments. He remembered the first meeting 
thereafter, when his associates, with grave, anx- 
ious faces, debated the proper stand for them to 
take. He remembered how, in the swinging relax- 
ation of an afternoon of golf, he had thought- 
fully planned the wording of his first neutrality 
proclamation. 

In those dim, far-off days, who had dreamed what 
would come? Who could have believed that great 
nations would discard without compunction all 
the carefully built-up conventions of international 
law? That murder in the air, on the sea, under the 
sea, would be rewarded by the highest military 
honors? That a supposedly friendly nation would 
fill another land with spies—even among the 
accredited envoys of diplomacy ? 

Sadly this man thought of the long painful fight 
he had made to keep one nation at least out of the 
tragic, barbaric struggle. Giving due honor to 
convinced militarist and sincere pacifist, his own 
course was still different. That his country, dis- 
regarding the old fetishes of honor and insult, 
should stand solidly for humanity; should endure 
all things, suffer all things, for humanity's sake; 
should seek to bind up the wounds and fill the 
starving mouths. That one nation—not because 
she was weak, but because she was strong—should, 
with God’s help, make a firm stand for peace and 
show to all mankind that force can never conquer 
force. 

*‘A nation can be so right that it should be too 
proud to fight.”” Magnificent words, true words, 
which one day would reécho in history as the 


on the green desk light and turned to his personal 
typewriter. As he did so, from some old student 
day a phrase flashed into his mind—the words of 
Martin Luther, the Thuringian peasant and uni- 
versity professor, who four hundred years before 
had nailed his theses on the church door at Witten- 
berg: 

“Goit helfe mir, ich kann nicht anders.” 

They chimed a solemn refrain in his heart as he 
inserted a fresh sheet of paper behind the roller 
and resumed his writing. . 


“With a profound sense of the solemn and even 
tragical character of the step I am taking and of the 
grave responsibilities which tt involves. . . . I 
advise that the Congress declare the recent course of 
the Imperial German Government to be in fact noth- 
ing less than war against the Gor ernment and people 
of the United States. . . . 


HE typewriter clicked industriously. The face 
bent intently over the keys was grave and 
quiet, but as the paper unrolled before him some 
of his sadness seemed to pass away. A vision of 
his country, no longer divided in petty schisms, 
engrossed in material pursuits, but massed in one 
by the force and fury of a valiant ideal, came into 
his mind. 
“Tt is for humanity,’’ he whispered to himself. 
“Ich kann nicht anders. . F 


“We have no quarrel with the German people. We 
have no feeling toward them but one of sympathy and 


friendship. It was not upon their impulse that their 
: } 


government acted in entering this war. It was not 
with their previous knowledge or approval. . . . 
Self-governed nations do not fill their neighbor states 
with spies, or set the course of intrigue to bring about 


clashing breeds; but oh, with what a 
tradition to uphold! 

Words were forming in his mind as 
he watched the fading sky, and he re- 
turned quietly to the typewriter: 


““We are glad to fight thus for the ulti- 
mate peace of the world and for the libera- 
tion of its peoples, the German peoples 
included, . The world must be made 
safe for democracy.” 


fi “ITE world must be made safe for democ- 
racy! As the wires leaped and the 
little typewriter spoke under the pres- 
ure of his strong fingers, scenes passed 
in his mind of the happy, happy Europe 
he had known in old wander days, years 
before. 

He could see the sun setting down 
dark aisles of the Black Forest; the 
German peasants at work in the fields; 
the simple, cordial friendliness of that 
lovely land. He remembered French 
villages beside slow-moving rivers; white 
roads in a hot shimmer of sun; apple 
orchards of the Moselle. And England 
dear green England, fairest of all—the 
rich blue line of the Chiltern Hills, and 
Buckinghamshire beech woods bronze 
and yellow in the autumn. He remem- 
bered thatched cottages where he had 
bicycled for tea, and the naive rustic folk 
who had made him welcome. 

What deviltry had taken all these 
peaceful people, gripped them and mad- 
dened them, set them at one another’s 
throats? Millions of children, millions 
of mothers, millions of humble workers, 
happy in the richness of life—where were 
they now? Life, innocent human life—the most 
precious thing we know or dream of, freedom to 
work for a living and win our own joys of home 
and love and food—what Black Death had mad- 
dened the world with its damnable seeds of hate? 
Would life ever be free and sweet again? 

The detestable sultry horror of it all broke upon 
him anew ina tide of anguish. No, the world could 
never be the same again in the lives of men now 
living. But for the sake of the generations to 
come—he thought of his own tiny grandchildren 
for the love of God and the mercy of mankind, let 
this madness be crushed. If his country must 
enter the war let it be only for the love and service 
of humanity. ‘‘It is a fearful thing,” he thought, 
“but the right is more precious than peace.” 

Sad at heart he turned again to the typewriter, 
and the keys clicked off the closing words: 





“To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our 


fortunes, everything that we are and everything that 


we have, with the pride of those who know that the 
day has come when America is privileged to spend 
her blood and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth and happiness and the peace which she has 
treasured.”’ 


is ees SANED back in his chair, stiff and weary. 
His head ached hotly. With elbows on the 
desk he covered his forehead and eyes with his 
hands. All the agony, the bitterness, the burden 
of preceding days swept over him, but behind it 
was a cool and cleansing current of peace. ‘Ich 
kann nicht anders,” he whispered. 

Then, turning swiftly to the machine, he typed 
rapidly: 


“é 


God helping her, she can do no other.” 
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A Romance of To-Day With a New Eve but the Same Old Adam 


By Edith Barnard Delano 


AUTHOR OF “WHEN CAREY CAME TO TOWN,” “THE LAND OF CONTENT,” ETC. 








Uncle Andrew 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN ALONZO WILLIAMS 


VI 

IEVA, too, no less than Robert 

Livingston Ramsay, was enjoy- 

ing herself and her visit—as, in- 
deed, what young girl would not under 
similar circumstances? She had _ her 
moments of misgiving, when she 
thought of the little lonely parsonage in 
the far-away Southern mountains. But 
for five years, ever since the blessed 
windfall of Aunt Pussy’s money, she had 
been so little a part of the household 
which she called ‘‘home” that during 
the few months she had passed there she 
had been more of a stranger than not—a 
stranger to the monotonous life, if not to 
the affections of her father and mother. 
The Reverend Mr. Spaulding loved his 
child, but she had always seemed some- 
thing of a stranger to him, as though be- 
longing more to his wife than to himself. 
And, indeed, Genevieve lived for her 
girl, and welcomed any sacrifice, even 
the great one of separation, that was for 
her well-being. 

Vieva was thirteen when Genevieve’s 
little fortune came into her possession; 
the one thing it meant to the mother was 
that her child need not be the victim of 
the life she had unknowingly chosen for 
herself when she had married against the 
wishes of her aunt and cousins. Not 
even the prospect of five years of board- 
ing school for her girl and consequently 
as many years of separation, dimmed 
her satisfaction in being able to provide 














them. Nor, when Vieva had come home 
with the long white roll of her diploma, 
had Genevieve been content to keep her 
there. She wrote to Martha Ramsay, with whom she had 
kept up a desultory correspondence since the winter Martha 
had spent in Carolina for her health, and sent for mail-order 
catalogues and fashion books. 


OR herself Genevieve could endure the life in the little 

parsonage, the companionship of the paralytic mother-in- 
law, the haphazard housekeeping which was lightened but 
little even after Aunt Pussy’s legacy made it possible for her 
to have a maidservant; but she could not endure any of that 
for Vieva. Genevieve made it clear that her happiness lay in 
Vieva’s good times, and Vieva was young enough very soon 
to accept her mother’s word for it and simply to enjoy her- 
self to the utmost. 

And enjoyment seemed, indeed, to seek her out. It was 
not long before all the world to which the Ramsays had 
introduced her was taking Vieva to its heart. Her little 
Southern way of forgetting her 7’s and prolonging her vowels, 
her blond daintiness, her dimpled, demure little smile were 
not more attractive than her frank pleasure in everything; 
and she possessed, moreover, that indefinable allurement for 
the other sex which is by no means dependent upon youth 
or beauty. The young men of Hilton did not have to be 
urged by mothers or sisters to be politely attentive to Mrs. 
Ramsay’s young guest; if Rodney Brookes was the most 
faithful of her swains, he had rivals aplenty. Vieva gave no 
least sign of preference for any one of them, but had a capa- 
ble, wholesome little way of managing them all. She smiled 
alike on the young men, on baby Bobby, on Cousin Robert, 
and on—Uncle Andrew! 

Martha and Bert found it amusing enough that Mr. 
l'rothingham should have become one of the most attentive 
of the girl’s admirers. On Vieva’s side the friendship be- 
tween the two was pretty enough. It came to be an unvary- 
ing part of her days that she should walk up the hill to the 
mansion and spend half an hour or so with the old man; then, 
gradually, she began staying up for a longer time, or motor- 
ing with him, and if anything kept her away the old gentle- 
man would very soon telephone, peevish and qucrulous. 


ARTHA often wondered what Helen thought of the odd 
friendship; she was soon to know. 

_ Mrs. Frothingham’s big plum-colored limousine passed 
Martha one day, then drew up to the curb, and its owner 
beckoned imperatively. 

~ Get in here—I want to talk to you,” said Mrs. Frothing- 
ham; and, although Martha was hurrying toward a com- 
nuttee meeting, she seated herself beside her sister-in-law. 
_ I suppose you've discovered by this time,’’ Mrs. Froth- 
ingham said, “that that girl of Genevieve’s is a minx.” 

“Oh, Vieva? I’m not sure that I know what a minx is, 
Helen!” 
‘* Nonsense ! Every woman was born knowing that!” said 
Mrs, Frothingham with a firm expression. ‘‘This Vieva 
though I don’t know why she isn’t to be called Genevieve, 
if that’s her name!—this Vieva is designing.”’ 

Martha moved impatiently. ‘Oh, now, Helen!” she be- 
gan. “I’m sorry, but I really haven’t time : 

But Mrs, Frothingham went on as though she had not 
spoken, “Designing! She comes to my house every day. 

suppose you won’t deny that you know what she’s after?” 
Mrs. Frothingham leaned forward impressively. ‘She is 
alter—Thomas!” said she. 

What on earth do you mean, Helen?” 

Just what I say,”’ Helen firmly repeated. ‘‘That girl is 

@ minx, and she comes to my house to meet Thomas.” 


But Even Then the Poet’s Gaze Remained Fondly on Vieva; and Rodney Refused to be Cheered 


“But—Thomas?’’ Martha questioned, thinking wildly 
that she had never heard Mr, Frothingham called anything 
but Andrew. 

“Certainly! Thomas—Thomas Aquinas Martin. Surely 
you recognize the name! You don’t? Well! If you paid 
more attention to things that are worth while, Martha, and 
less to all this folderol about votes and meddling with what 
has got along very well without you until now, you would 
know that young Martin—Thomas Aquinas Martin—is one 
of the rising lights of modern poetry. I will send you my 
copy of his poems,” she said, ‘‘if you will keep it away from 
the children.” 

“Oh, are they—that sort? But my children are too young 
to understand ——”’ 

“They are not ‘that sort,’”’ said Mrs. Frothingham. “I 
meant keep them away from the children’s hands, naturally ! 
Mr. Martin is an estimable young man. He has his poems 
printed privately, presentation copies, you know. Therefore 
one values them especially.” 

“T see,” said Martha. ‘But really, Helen, I cannot see 
Vieva and a poet ——’”’ 

“He isa poet, yes! But his father, my dear, was that San 
Francisco contractor who made so many millions after the 
earthquake. Politics; you know what that means. And 
that girl Genevieve knows about the millions!” 

“Oh, but how can she know? And even ——” 

“She knows because Andrew told her. Martin comes to 
my house every day to confer with me, and four times lately 
Genevieve has succeeded in meeting him there.” 

Martha laughed; by this time she was quite aware of 
Vieva’s magnetism for the male; but, remembering young 
Rodney Brookes, and Vieva’s way of flushing when he came 
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“I’ve Kissed Your Mother Ever Since We Were Kiddies!” 


in unexpectedly, she had not much faith in Helen’s theory. 
And a Thomas Aquinas—absurd! She said as much. 
“Oh, be blind if you will, Martha,” said Mrs. Frothingham. 
sut I know! I know Thomas! A poetic imagination P 
a sensitive soul! And if you could have seen the way he 
looked at Vieva yesterday, you would believe me!”’ 

“But I thought you considered it rather our duty to 
‘marry her off,’ Helen! Why not to Mr. Martin?” 

Mrs. Frothingham’s head moved in a manner that might 
vulgarly be described as a toss. ‘‘ That girl—and a poet !”’ 

“But poets have always appreciated a pretty face! And 
she’s a very nice girl, Helen! Doesn’t Mr. ‘Frothingham 
think so?”’ 

‘‘ Andrew is in his dotage!’’ said Andrew’s wife. 


ARTHA, who was inwardly quivering with merriment, 
said: ‘“‘Shall I tell Vieva not to go to your house any 
more, Helen? Is that what you mean ‘i 

Mrs. Frothingham turned squarely toward her sister-in- 
law and smiled. ‘‘My dear, if you would!” said she. ‘| 
suggested something of the kind to Andrew, and he was 
he was—er—really quite disa—er—strange about it! I never 
knew Andrew to hold out for anything which I did not con- 
sider for his good, before! That girl - iy 

This time it was Martha who interrupted: ‘Oh, if Mr. 
Frothingham thinks that he needs a young person to amuse 
him, of course I would not dream of keeping Vieva away, 
Helen! Not for worlds! We all think so much of dear Mr. 
Frothingham, you know! And now I must trot along!”’ 

As she walked hurriedly away to her committee meeting, 
however, and indeed during the meeting itself, she smiled 
more than once. So that was the way Helen was taking 
Vieva’s friendship for the venerable Andrew! And he was 
in his dotage! How much, she wondered, of Helen’s anxiety 
was on behalf of her protégé, and how much on account of 
Andrew? She had no faith in Helen’s theory of Vieva’s 
ambitions toward the poet and his millions. The child had 
shown no least preference for those young men who had more 
to spend than others. 

Well, anyway, Martha was glad that Vieva was nice to 
old Andrew. She must tell her so and, incidentally, find out 
about Thomas Aquinas. She little suspected how soon she 
was to meet the poet in person, 


IN¢ ‘EV ieva came, Martha tried to beat home for tea on 

those afternoons when the girl had no other engagements; 
there was invariably a group of young people gathered in her 
pretty living room on those days, for, although the majority 
of the youths of Hilton worked downtown, yet there were 
enough of them who had early office hours to permit of their 
being on hand in the late afternoons; and where the youths 
forgather there will the maids be found. 

On the afternoon of her meeting with Mrs. Frothingham, 
Martha, from her place back of the tea tray, observed the 
entrance of a strange young man who did not seem so much 
at home as the others. Vieva immediately separated herself 
from the chattering group in the farther window seat and 
greeted the stranger, and a moment thereafter Martha was 
offering the poet a cup of tea. He wore the horn-rimmed 
spectacles which Bert so detested, and a curious article of 
neckwear in the form of a soft stock and cravat of black satin. 
Otherwise he was quite presentable, and Martha surmised 
that he must have some of the qualities of his father, the con- 
tractor, for he showed himself persistent enough to try to 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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hat Came of Her Sitting in 


LEANOR CANBY sat in her chair in the rocks, look- 

ing out tosea. Above her the cliffs rose a hundred and 

fifty or two hundred feet, straight up; and above the 
cliffs sailed the gulls, swooping now and then to the surface of 
the water and rising on heavy, widespread wings. Below 
her rock chair in the face of the cliff, the rocks shelved in 
tumbled masses to the waves that came breaking upon them 
in flying spray, or lifted themselves in long, crested combs and 
fell forward in great rolls of lighted-up green with a sound of 
thunder. 

The girl’s eyes rested on the waves with half-sullen admi- 
ration. The look in her face seemed almost to resent this 
mighty power that threw itself in careless, ceaseless play 
against the granite rocks, wearing them into caves and cran- 
nies and the titanic, sculptured cliffs that rose above her. 
The chair she was sitting in, she knew, had been hewn from 
the cliff by ceaseless strokes of the pounding waves, and the 
narrow path that led toit around the face of the cliff must have 
been leveled and smoothed by the same force. The steady 
sound of the breaking waves made an accompaniment to the 
girl’s thoughts and to the circling gulls overhead, and 
insensibly her spirit responded to it. The look of resentment 
left her face. She had come to the cliff this morning fresh 
from an attempt to win her freedom. She wanted to go into 
business. To her mother the idea of going into business was 
unseemly, almost indecent. So she had fled to the narrow 
path that led to’her chair in the rocks. 

She had come upon the path one day, almost by accident, 
while she was searching at low tide for anemone pools along 
the foot of the cliff; she had followed the path around a sharp 
point jutting from the rock, with no support for her hands 
and hardly a foothold, and had found herself on a little rock 
ledge that extended along the cliff; and above it was the 
great rock chair facing out to sea. 

She had seated herself in it and had sat there dreaming 
idly, watching the tide creep up, mounting higher on the 
rocks. It was only late in the morning she had wakened to 
the fact that at high tide the chair must be submerged 
cut off from the mainland and retreat. She had made 
her way around the jutting ledge and along the nar- 
row path with a flitting sense of exultation and es- 
cape. At last she had founda place where she could 
be alone. 


VERY day since she found it she had spent 

hours in her chair—sometimes in the 
morning with her book and a writing pad or 
some trifle of work, sometimes late at night 
waiting for the moon to come flooding over 
the horizon of the sea to light her along the 
narrow path of ledge and tobed. There was 
always the of danger—that the 
moon might not come up and she must 
creep back along the ledge on her hands 
and knees to safety. One night she had 
done this, crawling likea snail, with barely 
perceptible motion, inch by inch, around 
the jutting point and the narrow ledge. It 
had been very dark, and the mounting tide 
and the spray had drenched her. She had 
reached the hotel wet through and numb. 
She had told no one of her escape. Her 
mother and sister on the hotel piazza, with a 
chattering group about them, had rot seen 
her as she stole past them to a side entrance 
and up to her room. 

She had undressed with a feeling of deep re- 
freshment. Her fingers were numb, and her wet 
clothes, as she wrung the water from them, chilled 
her; but she glowed with a great joy and a sense of 
freedom. She had known a moment of danger, and she 
had faced it. And the great waves thundering off shore 
the sound of them came faintly, companionably, to her as 
she took down her wet hair and squeezed the water from 
it—the waves knew she was not afraid. 

Down on the piazza she could hear the voices—shrill, 
feminine bits and laughter—and the heavier assertion of 
some man’s voice. . How well she knew the silly, 
senseless things they were saying, the chatter over and over! 
It was the silliness that would drive one along almost any 
rocky shore looking for anemone poolsand clamsand limpets, 
and a chair of her own hewn out of rock—all by herself. 


sense 


HE had crept into bed that night with deep thankfulness 

for the chair and the danger and the great waves pound- 
ing in the dark. When her mother and sister came up she 
was asleep—or she seemed to be sleeping—and they crept 
about on tiptoe, not to waken her. At last the subdued 
voices and the half-whispered, half-motioned words died 
away in darkness, and she was free to open her eyes and lie 
listening to the far-off droning surf with a mighty sense of 
freedom. 

It was not always easy to get away to her rock chair from 
the crowd on the hotel steps. This morning as she 
came down the steps, fresh from the irritation of talk with 
her mother, a group of girls had insisted on joining her. She 
had smiled a little as they circled about her and chattered 
and twittered—and came at last to the foot of the cliff. One 
look at the dizzy, narrow footpath had sent them scurry- 
ing back, calling admonitions to her as she mounted the rocks 
and ran along the path with the careless ease of habit. A 
turn of the jutting rock and she had shut them off 
and sound of them—and she was facing the sea, with the 
rock chair behind her—alone. She had drawn a deep 
breath, and tossed her book and work on the ledge by the 
chair and climbed into it. 

How had she lived before she found it? How had she 
lived, all her life—with no way of escape? She had 
not known while her father was alive how cramped she was. 
There had been fishing excursions, tramps through the 
woods, long trips on the water. He had known and under- 
stood something of the unrest that surged in her, and 
together they had broken away into the wilderness for the 
respites that refreshed her. 

But since his death there had been no respite, no breaking 
away, no brief freedom. For two years she had lived the life 


sight 
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of her mother and sister—pretty, feminine, decent ways that 
went where it was proper to go, and came home to dress for 
dinner, and eat and sleep and talk. And all the time in her 
bones was the memory of men who had hewed forests and 
opened roadways and drained swamps. If she-had been a 
boy all these excitements and rewards would have been open 
to her asa matter of course. The clamor in her blood would 
have found response in whirl and rush and business and 
modern world building. But because she was a girl, and 
because in Aurora, Pennsylvania, girls who had money 
did not work but only chatted and danced and ate, Eleanor 
Canby had spent her life chatting and dancing and eating — 
till she found her rock chair. 

Sitting in it, dreaming, with the breath of freedom about 
her, she had begun to understand dimly what it had meant 
that her father had died at forty-five—an old man. Her eyes 
followed idly a steamer crossing her line of vision in the 
distance; then they lifted to the flight of gulls swooping and 
swirling above the cliff and dropping on spreading wings to 
the surface of the water, and rising again. One gull that 
remained on the water and floated at ease on the rising and 
falling wave, Eleanor Canby watched —as it rode the lifting 
water, rising and falling with it with a happy insouciance 
that filled her with envy. 


HAT was what she was born for—to ride the waves, asleep 
or awake! She had no doubt the gull might be taking a 
little nap on the water even now. She peered over at it; the 
long wave mounted and swelled and rose high with the float- 
ing gull on its crest; then the wave pressed forward and 
flung itself on the cliff with a crash, and the bird floated at 


Her Feet Were in the Water. They Looked Curiously Unreal 


rest in the hollow behind it. Eleanor Canby drew a quick 
breath; the bird filled her with joy. 

Subtly the resolve was born in her: She would be free. 
She would live her own life—the life she was born for—as 
natural as the floating of the gull on its wave. She 
had watched the soaring gulls often, with a sense of envy and 
admiration. But it was the bird at rest on the wave, riding 
it with unconscious power, that roused in her a sense of 
kinship and the deep resolve. 

It only remained to determine the way of freedom. 
seemed to her easy as she watched the gull. 

But the gull spread great, floating wings and rose from the 
water, and her eyes searched for it vaguely above the cliff. 
So she dreamed away the morning. She had no wings! 


It 


UT perhaps, after all, she had wings, only they were 

cramped with long binding and disuse! She rubbed her 
shoulders against the rock and laughed. Without doubt she 
had wings, very good wings! Then—how to use them? 

She stared at the problema while. She must think and act 
quickly. There was no use trying to persuade her mother 
and Rita. They would only talk and argue and protest, as 
they had done this morning—and she would grow tired and 
lose the vision of the sea—and there would be another winter 
of parties and music and ceaseless talk! 

She must move quickly—and decisively. There must be 
no way of return, no way by which they could cajole her, 
no pretended illness to hold her back. She watched the tide 
creep up—and up—a little higher—and a little higher. It 
was almost time to go. The tide would not be high for five 
hours yet. When it reached the black rock off there it was 
not safe to stay—the path would be almost covered. Well, 
she must go back to the hotel. 

And still she sat watching the water come up slowly. 
Suppose she did not stir from her chair—did not go to lunch- 
eon at all. Suppose she merely waited, with her hands 
meekly folded in her lap, and let the waves come mounting 
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to her. They would surround her gently. They did not pound 
here at high tide, except in storms; their force was broken 
on the black rocks below. Suppose she waited for the water 
to come creeping up, and at last a wave would lift her gently 
and bear her out tosea! . She stared at it—and smiled 
QUICHY)ai.6- 

Then all her blood rose in a tumult for its right to live, for 
its part in the world struggle, and she threw out her hands 
with a little laugh. ‘‘ Very well. You shall have it,”’ she said 
to her blood softly. ‘I shall not fight you any longer.” 

She gathered up her book and work and made her way 
back to the narrow path. 


HE was late for luncheon; and murmured greetings and 
reproaches came to her as she made her way to her place 
in the dining room. 

The morning’s adventure had been faithfully reported, 
and at the table it became a mere conversation. Advice and 
warning and twittering hovered about her. ‘They say it 
is very dangerous. No one ought to go there, especially 
alone!”’ ‘‘ Be sure to take someone with you if you must go, 
Miss Canby!” 

She nodded and buttered her roll. 

So the chair was the way out, her way of escape! How 
natural it seemed now that she was close upon it, as if it had 
always been there waiting for her—and she had known, in 
some deep place, that it was to be there when the time came! 

The dining room of the Hotel Norman had its own social 
code and rank. The guests of longest standing gathered in 
the exclusive section by the windows and held highest rank. 
But there were wheels within wheels; money played its part, 
and prestige its part. The table over by the corner window, 
the third beyond the Canbys’, belonged to Miss Beachman, 
the lady novelist, who made no pretensions to style and 
cherished a bank account. She had held it summer after 
summer without dispute of possession, and her own particu- 
lar coterie gathered close in that corner. The window to the 

right of her belonged to two elderly sisters from Boston, 

who seemed all gentleness and mildness, but by some 

process known to themselves kept aliens at bay and 

eventually determined the status of newcomers and 

assigned them to their places in the hotel circle. 

The tables radiating from their window formed a 
kind of sacred region of rank. 

The Canby table was well within the favored 

circle; it was not by a window, but it often 

caught a breeze that blew across the Boston 

table. There was a placid sense of security 

in the region of the Canby table. Changes 

were not likely to occur in this part of the 

dining room. But the opposite corner, by 

the other window, was quite a different 

place, and tables could almost be felt 

scrambling for social existence. The win- 

dow table was constantly being fought and 

maneuvered for. Twice this summer it 

had changed hands, and twice the whole 

dining room had been thrown into a state 

of flutter by the social upheaval involved. 


T WAS the smallness of it that racked 

Eleanor Canby’s soul. Her thoughts 

moved in great circles—cities interested her, 

and nations and worlds—and she was ex- 

pected to join the flutter of excitement because 

Mrs. Weltonby had been deposed from the table 

by the window. She glanced about the dining 

room, ‘There was a new man to-day—at Miss 

Beachman’s table. He had a firm chin, she noted, 
and there was something fine about his face. 

She turned absently to her mother. 

“T don’t want you ever to do it again, Eleanor!’’ she was 
saying plaintively. 

“Very well, mother,” she answered gently. She felt as if 
her freedom were already a thing accomplished. She could 
afford to be generous. 

She smiled and returned the bow of the lady novelist. The 
new man was saying something to her, and she turned and 
looked at Eleanor again, and they got up and came toward 
her. “I want to introduce my cousin, Mr. Blakewell,’’ she 
beamed. 

They sat down in vacant seats at the table and the con- 
versation became general. Miss Beachman involved Mrs. 
Canby in the recital of a social crisis, and the man turned to 
Kleanor Canby with a little smile. 

“Tam very glad to see you again—so soon,” he said quietly. 

“Again?”’ Her glance lifted a little. 

He nodded. ‘The last time you were in a big seat in the 
rocks, facing out to sea. You seemed very far off.” 

“You were in the boat,’’ she said. Then, after a minute: 
“You could not see me—from the boat. | often watch it 
pass and I can never distinguish people or faces.” 

**I had a glass.” 

“Oh!” There was the barest perceptible lifting in her 
voice. 

He smiled slightly. “It was the captain’s glass. He lent it 
tome. Infact, he called my attention to the figure of a lady 
in a hollow of the cliff. It was often there—in that seat in 
the rocks, he said. People called it ‘Miss Somebody's Chair. 
He couldn’t remember the name. But he always watched 
for it as he went by.” 

She stirred a litthe—perhaps with annoyance. 

But the man was not looking at her. He might have been 
seeing the figure seated in its rock chair. He was smiling a 
little. ‘‘Then, when I reached the hotel and found them 
chattering ——”’ He moved his hand vaguely, as if she 
would understand. 

She made no response. They were rising from the table 
and she bowed slightly as they parted at the door. She was 
annoyed with the man—and with his tacit assumption of 
understanding. But the “chattering” had hit the mark 50 
exactly! She smiled a little. 

Then her face clouded. She had not known her move- 
ments were so closely watched and so freely commentet 
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Is the “Call” to Preach the Gospel of Christ “a Mere Scrap of Paper’? 


By the Reverend Joseph H. Odell, D.D. 





HE fact that ministers’ sons are not en- 

tering the ministry is more serious than 

the average layman realizes—not be- 
cause holiness is a transmissible quality, but 
because intellect is. In the homes of clergy- 
men you find always a profound regard for 
scholarship, an unaffected admiration for 
sterling character, and an atmosphere in 
which high ideals thrive. For these reasons a 
larger proportion of America’s distinguished 
men have come from the modest manse or 
rectory or parsonage than from any other 
source, 
_ Of the last ten Presidents of the United 
States, three had clerical fathers—Arthur, 





La there is a change soon, 
none but the mentally inefficient 
and the socially ambitious man — one of 
the get-fame-quick type—will ever con- 
sider the ministry as a profession. 

The church which has grown to be 
an ethical brigand cannot pose much 
longer as a spiritual savior. 


So, just at about the age when banks and 
commercial industries elect a tried man to the 
presidency, when lawyers begin to attract 
attention as possible judges, when a city ora 
commonwealth or a nation teels that_a certain 
citizen is ripe for executive responsibility — 
at about that age, forty-five, a minister is 
considered too old to guide the minds and lead 
the souls of a congregation. No matter that 
the minister has cleared his mind of halluci- 
nations, and gleaned a rich harvest of wisdom 
by travel and study and contact with affairs, 
and has a spirit splendid with years of contact 
with the glory of God—at forty-five his name 
must be stricken off the list of eligibles. 








Cleveland and Wilson. The 1916 national 
election was a combat of ministerial offspring, 
Mr. Hughes as well as Mr. Wilson being of minis- 
terial parentage. A study of ‘Who's Who in 
America’’ shows that, while the sons of ministers 
are less than one-half of one per cent of the popu- 
lation, one out of every twelve names in the roster 
of distinguished Americans is that of a minister’s 
son. Seven names in the Hall of Fame belong to 
the sons of ministers—Jonathan Edwards, Clay, 
Emerson, Morse, Lowell, Agassiz and Beecher. A 
still larger proportion of distinguished Englishmen 
deserted their fathers’ profession for other callings. 
If the successful men in law, education, medicine, 
literature and commerce, who came of ministerial 
families, were in the pulpits of America today, the 
ministry would be a galaxy of brilliant intellects 
such as would be the amazement of the world. 


HY cannot the ministry asa profession hold its 

own sons? Because the sons will not consent 
to endure the humiliation through which their fa- 
thers had to pass. They will serve the same God, 
but they will not serve the same church. What is 
the humiliation? There may be some difference of 
opinion in answering the question, but I will offer 
only what I have gleaned from careful observa- 
tion and inquiry over a wide area during a score 
of years. The humiliation is not-intellectual bond- 
age. Personally, I have never met a minister who 
claimed that he was fettered or muzzled. Occa- 
sionally a clergyman moves into a more liberal 
communion when he needs more latitude, but 
those who remain in the denominations of their 
first choice find ample room for their expanding 
views. Laity as well as clergy have been absorb- 
ing light, and where a clergyman is tactful, courte- 
ous and patient he experiences no difficulty with 
his authorities. There are enough vital, positive, 
dynamical items in every man’s creed to engage 
all his powers of exposition and application; in- 
deed, he must deliberately go beyond the functions 
of his office, and even that in a boorish way, in 
order to arouse intellectual antagonism. 

Nor can the deflection be traced to the amount 
of work a minister is required todo. True, aclergy- 
man doubles the time allowed by the Adamson 
Law, but he never complains of the exaction. The 
composition of his sermons and midweek addresses 
alone might well be considered enough to tax the 
strength of anyone. If those sermons and ad- 
dresses for one year were gathered together and 
published, they would make three volumes as large 
as any of Winston Churchill’s novels. But if 
Winston Churchill or any other novelist of stand- 
ing were to put out three books in a year the liter- 
ary world would scream ‘Overproduction !” 

} Sige, sermon is supposed to have consecutive 

and sustained thought graced with poetic and 
artistic qualities, and the whole aflame with a 
Divine passion. Yet any minister would call him- 
self a loafer if that were the limit of the demands 
upon him. Committees, conferences, pastoral calls, 
civic enterprises, social functions and the intricate 
mechanism of his church put daily claims upon his 
time and strength. In fact, one of the complaints 
of thoughtful people is that a modern minister 
spends so much time wearing out the soles of his 
shoes in playing factotum to the community that 
he has little time left for winning the souls of sin- 
ners. But in all honesty I can say that ministers 
do not resent the innumerable tasks placed upon 
them by the church and community. Neither do 
they advise their sons to choose another profession 
because the demands of the ministry are too great. 

Ministers do not become insurgent because of 
the smallness of salary. A majority of the minis- 
ters of America receive less than the amount known 
as ‘‘a living wage’’; men who are equipped with 
four years of college and three years of seminary 
training get no more than is paid to mere muscle 
workers. Sociologists would class sixty per cent of 
ministers in the “barely subsisting’? column. But 


candidates for the ministry face that contingency 
frankly and fearlessly; they accept ordination, 
knowing the service of the gospel is not a gainful 
occupation. 


F pon neha the ministry of the various denom- 
inations ig the most perfectly organized group 
of labor unions on earth, a strike for higher wages 
has never once been mentioned in the history of 
the Christian Church. Ministers are even proud, 
silently proud, to make sacrifices for the cause to 
which they have dedicated themselves. That is 
why there are few hypocrites in the ministry; the 
rewards are not worth acting for. Out of the hun- 
dreds of ministers | have known intimately there 
has been only one I would brand asa gospelmonger 
for revenue only. A popular evangelist recently 
lashed the clergymen who supported his campaign 
in an Eastern city, to the extent of calling them 
“muts’’ and ‘‘deadheads”’ and “lobsters,” and 
when he went away with a ‘thank offering” 
which totaled more for six weeks than some of the 
individual pastors had received for thirty years of 
unremitting service I did not heara single minister 
complain of the disparity. The ordinary minister 
looks upon poverty as the preaccepted condition 
of his office. However he may feel, he does not 
squeal; he plays the game and never asks that the 
rules be changed for his personal benefit. 


HEWN where lies the cause which is keeping the 

high-spirited and full-blooded young men from 
entering the sacred profession? The answer may 
sound brutal, but | am convinced it is absolutely 
true: The laity of the church treat the ministerial 
call or contract as ‘‘a mere scrap of paper.’ A min- 
ister is called to give up his life to a work which 
is not a work for life. 

When a young manenters the ministry his con- 
tract, agreement or bond is made with the church 
at large. He is called into the service of a denomi- 
nation. The individual parish is only an incident. 
The church at large, or the denomination, is made 
up of ninety-nine and nine-tenths laity. It is this 
body of men, women and children the candidate 
contracts to serve. For it he puts aside all thoughts 
of winning evena reasonable amount of wealth by 
outside occupations. If he should give any con- 
siderable part of his strength to commercial proj- 
ects which might earn him a competency for old 
age or disability, he is instantly branded as a 
moneygrubber, When he accepts the call to serve 
a local parish, the formal bond frequently reads: 
“That you may be free from worldly cares and 
avocations, we agree to pay you the annual sum 
of .’ Theterms are understood perfectly, and 
the minister and the local congregation alike live 
up to them. 

Up to a certain point they do—say for about 
twenty-five years! The ministry is Belgiumized 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty. When a 
local church becomes vacant a committee of the 
leading people is appointed to secure a new minis- 
ter. Almost invariably, at the first meeting of the 
committee, a motion is made that no candidate 
who is over forty-five can possibly be considered. 
The church must have a young man, especially a 
young man with “pep.”” There is no competition 
onearth that is so diabolically keen as that between 
rival local churches. Every layman will disavow 
it, but it is nevertheless true that a minister i 
usually valued and esteemed just in proportion as 
he can fill his auditorium; and if the neighboring 
churches are empty in consequence, the successful 
preacher has scored so much more of a triumph 
over the adjacent rival organizations. ‘The fine 
chivalry of Christian consideration counts for 
nothing in the balance with ecclesiastical success. 
Young men, audacious, aggressive and ablaze with 
ambition to reach the prevailing standard of suc- 
cess, will adopt methods and plan campaigns which 
a maturer man would despise. 


Is it any wonder that the youth of our older 
colleges and our great state universities put 
aside the claims of the ministry almost with dis- 
dain? Who wants to be thrown into the discard 
at forty-five or fifty, in the very fullness of his 
powers? So representatives of college boards and 
educational committees of the various denomina- 
tions are frantically appealing for funds for the 
small sectarian colleges, chiefly on the ground that 
these colleges are almost our only hope of supply 
for the ministry in the future. I believe that if the 
denominations did not freely subsidize men there 
would be a clerical famine twenty years from now. 
And furthermore, I believe that would be one of 
the very best things which could possibly happen 
to the Christian Church in America, because it 
would compel us to close several thousand starve- 
ling churches in small towns and bring about union 
as a matter of necessity. 


ERHAPS it may be thought that the picture 

is overcolored. It is impossible to overcolor a 
situation so full of dishonor and tragedy. Let me 
give an extract from the letter of a man who 
has done much better than average work—called 
forth, with many similar ones, by an article | wrote 
recently on pensioning aged ministers: 

I am a man of some scholarship, as evidenced by the 
fact that some years ago I was offered the presidency of 
a small college, and later I was offered a professorship 
in the department of English in a larger college. For 
three summers I did acceptable work in the department 
of English in this same college. A few years ago I was 
offered the post of college preacher. In my church here 
I have preached to highly intelligent people for sixteen 
years, and, so far as I know, my preaching has always 
been acceptable. A few days ago one of the most intelli- 
gent women of my church said that my preaching had 
improved with each year of my pastorate. 

My reason for speaking of these things is not to boast, 
but to show that I am not incompetent. ‘Two or three 
years ago I felt that it would be well for me to make a 
change. Our town is not growing. In three years we lost 
by death and removal more than ninety members, and 
in twenty-two months we lost by death five of our elders. 
It is impossible to make up these losses. I could see no 
hopeful future for my church and felt that I ought to seek 
another pastorate. I found it difficult to get any church 
even to consider me. At length one did, but refused me 
on account of my age. L was forty-seven. 

Last spring | was recommended to a church in the 
eastern part of this state. The recommendation was on 
the part of a professor in Princeton Seminary. I went 
and preached in the church. To supply my pulpit and 
make the trip cost me thirty-five dollars. At the close of 
the day the elders said to me, in effect, ‘‘ We are delighted 
with you and with your preaching, but you are too old,” 
and handed me a check for twenty dollars. 1 came home 
with a light purse and a heavy heart. 

I am just fifty and strong and well—capable, I feel, 
of doing the best work of my life. I cannot, because of 
local conditions, stay here much longer. As to another 
pastorate, | am absolutely hopeless. A year ago one of 
our lawyers here was elected to the judgeship. He was 
fifty-six. At an age at which a preacher would be refused 
he was advanced to a place of honor in his profession, 


ACTS are like foes—they are more dangerous 

when they are not faced. There is no shadow 
of doubt that the Christian Church deliberately 
breaks its treaty, the tacit bond given when a 
young man dedicates his entire life to the spiritual 
service of his fellows. The various pension schemes 
of the churches cannot mitigate the situation, 
because the pension benefits do not become opera- 
tive before the age of sixty-five. Therefore, unless 
a preacher can get into a church somewhere around 
forty, and manage to hold on to that final pastor- 
ate, he must go to the scrapheap. 

Swarms of ministers between forty-five and 
ixty-five are now peddling books, writing insur- 
ance, selling bogland as real estate, or filling un- 
necessary board offices which have been created 
for them by their tender-hearted brethren. The 
outstanding need of the laymen of the Christian 
Church to-day is a simple blend of common sense 
and conscience. They must give a secure tem- 
poral tenure to the men who are willing to serve 
them with sacrificial spiritual devotion. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
This Month, Number Thirteen of the Series: Two Great Paintings in the Crardner Collection Of. Boston 


This Reproduction Copyright by Thomas E. Marr & Son. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


SIR WILLIAM BUTTS: BY HOLBEIN 


HIS is a portrait of Sir William Butts at the age of fifty-nine. He was court physician to King Henry 

VIII, of England. The portrait was painted in the sixteenth century, and it shows the exquisite 
drawing and the delineation of character which were the high merits of Hans Holbein, called ** the younger,” 
who produced it. The textures and chain should be scrutinized for their masterful finish, and the modeling 
of the countenance is worthy of the keenest attention. Holbein the Younger was one of the greatest 
draftsmen of ail time. He was born in Augsburg, Bavaria, in 1497, and died in London in 1543. 


NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 50 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Presented for the first Time in Their Original Colors by Special Permission of. Mrs. Sohn Lowell Gardner 





This Reproduction Copyright by Thomas E. Marr & Son. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


THE LADY BUTTS: BY HOLBEIN 


HIS is a portrait of Lady Butts by Hans Holbein, called “*the younger,” to distinguish him from 

his father, who was also a painter of note. She was the wife of Sir William Butts, whose portrait 
appears on the opposite page. She was fifty-seven years old when this portrait was painted. She is shown 
with realistic fidelity in apparel and in character, and her costume well typifies the dress worn by women 
of wealth in the age of King Henry VIII, of England. Their faithful detail and exquisite finish mark 
the conspicuous merits of the great artist who has thus saved this robust lady from oblivion. 
NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 50 of this issue of The Home Journal. 
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ILLUSTRATION 
BY H. J. MOWAT 


IV 


ETWEEN the. impulse to stop the car, when he dis- 
covered the mask and the automatic in his hands, and 
the accomplishment of the fact, Harding reviewed 

the astonishing events that had landed him in this flying 
automobile! 

Hypnotized! There was not the least doubt of it; for 
once in his life he had been hypnotized, spellbound. The 
mysterious stranger’s novel method of entering the club to 
obtain his interview, and his subsequent thunderbolt that he 
could put his hands on the missing five hundred shares of 
bank stock, had thrown Harding off his balance. He knew 
that there was such a thing as hypnotism, but that its one 
dependable factor was personality; and this criminal—hadn’t 
the scoundrel admitted it?—fairly radiated personality. 
Possessing the most valuable of human assets, magnetism, 
he was bartering it for this kind of excitement! 

Pistols and gray masks! Thievery! What else could this 
journey mean, unless—blackmail! Some diabolically clever 
game to compromise him, to make his wife and daughter 
blush for him. Blind fool, why hadn’t he looked at that side 
of it? To have answered this promiscuous call of adventure 
at the rollicking age of fifty-five, when he ought to be saying 
his prayers and getting his house in order! 

He leaned forward, caught the chauffeur roughly by the 
shoulder—rather a dangerous thing to do just then—and 
yelled: ‘Stop—this—car!”’ 

There was a grinding of brakes, and the car slewed and 
began a series of light-hearted quadrille movements, now on 
the port wheels, now on the starboard. Only the skill of the 
man at the wheel saved the car from turning turtle, 

“Put me down!”’ shouted Harding. 

“Remember the conditions.” 

“*Confound the conditions!” 

“Ah, that’s quite another matter. Mr. Ilarding, T gave 
you opportunities as wide as a barn door to withdraw. | did 
not urge you once. [ laid down conditions and you agreed to 
them verbally.” 

“But pistols and masks!”’ exploded the millionaire. 

“Mr. Harding, I told you that there would be risks, but 
I promised you that you should come through this night 
honorably, no matter what happened to me. Four miles 
rearward we passed a road house. I'll return you that far, 

Sut | propese to finish this affair; and perhaps you will have 

cause to regret the consequences. lam not compelled to pay 
my obligation to you. You are absolutely free to return or 
to proceed. I suggest that you get out and walk about for 
a few minutes. You are probably cold. As for the mask 
and the automatic, you need not accept them. If anyone 
should recognize you, you will have to shoulder the disad- 
vantages. We may not find use for either mask or pistol; 
the measure was only precautionary. You are perfectly 
free to act as you will.” 


ITHOUT replying, Harding got out. He was boiling. 

But over what? The fact that this scoundrel did not 
care a hang apparently whether he paid his so-called obliga- 
tion or not. The financier strode off to the rear, covertly 
registering the license number. He would find out to-morrow 
who owned this car, if it wasn’t a stolen one. 

About a hundred yards away he fell to tramping back and 
forth across the corrugated road, beating his hands from 
time to time and stamping his feet. The night was bitterly 
cold. He hadn’t been so unhappy since the Hammersley 
crowd had rooked him on those call loans. Old fool! He 
would have given a thousand to be back in his chair. 

He realized that he would have to go on. There was the 
unknown’s vague threat. Hammersley would pay any price 
for that stock. 

Presently he marched back to the car. The snow gave 
off a fair light. He wasn’t sure, but it looked to him as if 
the unknown and the chauffeur were in earnest conversation. 
They separated quickly when they heard the crunch of his 
boots in the brittle ice. 

“Well?” 

“T’lksee the thing through. But recollect this, ‘Mr. Smith’: 
the arm of John Harding is a long one. And tell your chauf- 
feur he’s a fool and a madman to stop a car like that.’’ 

“Perhaps it was your hand coming down unexpectedly on 
his shoulder.”’ 

‘“T sha’n’t carry any pistol. That's final!’ 

“Mr. Smith” opened the door, and Harding climbed back 
to his seat. He was still hypnotized, and he knew it. ‘‘ Where 
the dickens did you get all your information relative to my 
temperament? It’s tolerably accurate.”’ : 

“That’s my secret. All right, George! I'll let you know 
when we near the house.” 

George, who wasa remarkably silent and gestureless young 
man, threw on the power again, and the great machine went 
thundering into the night. Kverything seemed to fly—trees, 
farms, signs and telegraph poles; only the cold stars had 
fixity. Harding was familiar with the locality. They would 


be swooping into Tarrytown in a little 
while. He ,wondered if the journey 
would end there. But Tarrytown rose 
up, swept by and vanished. He turned 
his head regretfully as he saw the cheer- 
ful lights of homesteads flicker past. 

“There, George!”’ hailed the un- 
known. ‘‘ Yonder’s the house. Turn out 
the lights. When we reach the begin- 
ning of the wall, stop.”” He turned_to 
Harding. ‘‘ The only danger is the snow. 
It brings out everything abominably 
clear. Without the snow we should be 
invisible. My advice is to put on the 
mask. It’s not distinguishable a little 
way off, and yet protects you from 
identification. You don’t wear glasses, 
so there’ll be no discomfort. It’s very light and porous. 
Nothing at all may happen; but it’s just as well to be pre- 
pared. You needn’t bother about the automatic.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied Harding irritably. ‘I sha’n’t.” 

Nevertheless he tied on the mask. Once upon a time he 
would have thrilled over such an act; even so late as this 
very evening the thought would have thrilled him. As it 
was, the act filled him with immense scorn for the incom- 
prehensible weakness that had led him into this tangle. 

“Follow me closely, please. George, keep an eye open. 
Two sharp blasts of the horn if we are in danger. Now then, 
Mr. Harding!” 

The unknown vaulted the four-foot stone wall lightly, 
while Harding straddled it and dropped to the other side 
grumbling. They made straight for the old Colonial mansion, 
which was fully a quarter of a mile back from the highway 
and only a few hundred yards from the Hudson River. 
The snow was deep and the crust, not strong enough to bear 
a man’s weight, broke, clogged the step and stung the shin. 
Harding followed his guide doggedly. He would show this 
infernal whippersnapper that he did not lack physical vigor 
and stamina, even if he was fifty-five. 


& THEY approached he was considerably relieved to 
observe that all the lower windows were boarded up. 
They were not to enter a house in which anyone lived. Some 
comfort in that. The driveway leading to the porte-cochére 
was blanketed with spotless, untrampled snow. 

‘“Who takes care of this?”’ he whispered. 

“The farmer on the other side of the road. There’s some 
livestock in the barns over there. [| was here early last night, 
and saw himand histwo hired men leaving the barns. There’s 
no sign of their having approached the house since the last 
fall of snow. I spoke of details; the old fellow is a good 
watchman and is handy with the shotgun. There are three 
or four fine paintings; maybe I'll look them over some day. 
They are easy things to sell and hard to trace. Our farmer 
is also a deputy constable for the township. There's a loose 
cellar window under the kitchens.” 

“That stock is in there?” 

“Ina safe in the library.” 

“Vow did you discover this?” 

“To-morrow night, my dear sir.’ 

Harding smiled grimly at the flat shoulders in front. Tle 
had not the slightest intention of keeping to-morrow’s ap- 
pointment. One night of this was sufficient. 

The unknown found the window, crept through it and dis- 
appeared, Harding followed, coughing as the dust flew up 
into his face. They were in a coal bin. 

A brilliant spot of light began to shoot hither and about. 
It finally paused at the stairs. And as they went up them 
they creaked horribly in Harding’s ears. ‘The door which led 
to the kitchens was unlocked. 

“Had to break the lock last night,’”” Harding was calmly 
informed. 

The interior of the house was chill and musty. Heaven 
knew how long since it had been occupied by human beings ! 
K;verywhere were sheets; they covered the furniture, the 
paintings, the bookcases. Each step was answered by a 
creak, a creak of protest, of unutterable loneliness. 

‘‘ Here we are,’ said the unknown presently. ‘This is the 
library.” 

‘‘Whose house was this?” 

The other did not answer, but swept the light around until 
it focused the safe. The young man walked over to it and 
swung back the door. 

“Tt took me an hour to open that last night. I left it ajar.”’ 

“So you crack safes occasionally?’’ said Harding con- 
temptuously. 

“When need says ‘must’ [ do many unusual things.’’? The 
speaker reached into the safe and drew out a package. 
“Here they are, Mr. Harding.” 


’ 


ARDING seized the package eagerly. The torn wrap- 
ping paper drew his attention. Cabalistic characters 
were scrawled oyer it. Chinese or Japanese. So they had 
been away over in that part of the world! A faint odor 
assailed his nose. It was not unlike those joss sticks Betty 
used whenever he went into her room with a lighted cigar. 
China! That explained a lot. And who had brought them 
back? Whose house was this? He tore off the wrapping 
paper. It was really the stock. The dummy names were 
still on the transfer line beneath old Nicholson’s crabbed 
hand. Harding missed the unknown’s amused smile. 
‘“‘Here,’”’ said Harding, unexpectedly extending the stock. 
“Put them back in the safe. You may consider your obliga- 
tion to me—whatever it is—discharged. All I wanted to 
know was where they were—for the night. I can get along 
very well with the stock | have. Thanks for your disinter- 
ested trouble.”” There was triumph in Harding’s voice. 
“Hark!” The young man held up his hand warningly. 


And the Spirit That Must 
Once Every So Often 
By Harold MacGrath: 
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Faintly they could hear the double wail of the auto horn, 
An incipient paralysis laid hold of Harding. The stock 
slipped from his fingers, flashed whitely and instantly through 
the shaft of light from the electric torch, and vanished into 
the inken pit below. V 


OW the one abiding fear in Harding’s life was that of 

blackmail. The cleverest rogues in the world were 
blackmailers. He had in the past twenty-odd years walked 
skillfully around the pitfalls of a thousand schemes of this 
order; for this reason more than any other he had made it ex- 
tremely difficult for strangers to approach him. This might 
be the thousand-and-first attempt. But it was bound to fail, 
So long as he refused to touch the stock beyond glancing at it 
for identification, they would have no hold over him. He 
had mentally circumvented such a possibility before leaving 
the club. No doubt they had been clever enough to lure 
him forth from his upholstered chair and the yarn of the 
bucko mate —this fellow had a way with him; but they 
had miscalculated the cunning of the old fox. So much for 
blackmail, if such was the meaning of all this. 

But a police affair! A country officer who wouldn’t under- 
stand anything except his own importance! Here was a 
menace blacker than the other. To avoid such calamities 
was the basis of blackmail. If he were caught, all America 
(including his wife and Betty) would read about it over their 
grapefruit, their prunes, or whatever they had for breakfast. 

“We'll have to cut for it, Mr. Harding. Sorry. Someone 
is moving on the house; probably the constable. The win- 
dows being boarded, I can’t gauge the imminence of the 
danger. You won’t take the stock, then?” 

‘*Not for millions!”’ 

Sudden darkness. Harding stood perfectly still. Once 
again the hair stirred at the base of his neck. He remem- 
bered the unknown’s sinister comment regarding two men 
seeking each other’s throat in the dark. But even as this 
fear clutched him it loosed its hold. The spot of light was 
roving about. 

‘“‘Are your legs good ?’’ asked the young man calmly. 

“For what?” 

“Downright hiking. The moment we are outside we'll 
have to run to beat them to the car. If they know anything 
they’ll make for it at once. If they are moving on the house 
the odds are in our favor. All aboard!” 





HEY rushed through the cold ghostly rooms, stumbling 

over rolled rugs, footstools, and barking their shins 
against the elastic corners of ironical chairs. Harding dared 
not shift his gaze from the zigzagging spot of light. Down the 
cellar stairs they went, two at atime. It did not matter now 
how much noise they made. They dragged an empty barrel 
to the window and scrambled forth. They ran to the south 
corner, They saw three lanterns wavering and_ blinking 
along the driveway, scarcely a hundred yards off. 

“Run for it!” 

Harding accepted this advice without parley. He was a 
tall man, with a long stride, and he covered ground with 
surprising agility for a man of his years. He saw big head- 
lines in the newspapers, and perhaps this accelerated his 
step. 

“Halt, there! 

“Switch behind that tree forward!’’ called out the 
unknown from behind. ‘‘ Don’t turn. We can beat them. 
Straight for the wall!’ 

Jang! 

That would be from a shotgun, Harding decided, ducking 
instinctively as he ran. Next he heard the vicious spat of the 
unknown’s automatic. 

Bang! roared the second barrel of the shotgun. 

The headlines in the newspapers grew bigger and blacker. 
A fusillade of spats made patent the fact that the pursuers 
also had automatics in their armory. The wall, the wall! 
Harding lunged for it, jumped and rolled over it and into the 
ditch beyond. A few yards forward was the car, headed 
south, a pall of blue mist enveloping her exhausts. Harding 
felt his strength give just as he reached the running board. 
The vigorous boost from behind was not ill-timed. The car 
was already moving. 


” 


“TUST made it!” gasped the unknown, bending his head. 
“Good boy, George! Let her out for all she has. Don't 
give them a chance to rip our tires.”’ 

Bang-bang! Both barrels of the shotgun this time. Hard- 
ing wasn’t sure whether it was shot or ice that drummed 
against the mud guards. 

Three minutes later he sat up and glanced behind. He 
saw nothing but black trees and white fields rushing and 
converging toward the vanishing point in the road. The 
enemy was nowhere in sight. For the first time since leaving 
the club Harding was conscious of a comfortable warmth. 

“You're not hurt, Mr. Harding?” 

Harding closed his lips firmly, as firmly as his heaving 
lungs would permit. He had nothing more to say to this 
young man. 

“I shot over their heads, and no doubt they shot over 
ours—at first.’ 

The unknown waited fora moment; then, being convinced 
that Harding was declining the invitation to converse, he 
climbed into the forward seat and took the wheel away !rom 
the chauffeur, who, thus relieved, sank at once out of sight 
into the footroom below, out of the bite of the winter wind. 
The unknown reached down with a free hand, evidently t° 
pat the other’s shoulder. It occurred to Harding that no one 
ever patted him on the shoulder. Prestige. Prestige lor- 
swears the camaraderie of good fellowship. He did not g° 
far on this track of retrospection; he wasn’t permitted to- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 82 
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HE morning after Charlotte set herself those Three 
Great Sums she found that a feeling of reaction had 
followed the excitement of the night before. ‘Oh, I 
never, never could!” she told herself in a frightened voice. 
“J would only be a silly thing to try.” 

The more she thought it over the more she felt that way. 
And, truth to tell, her Three Great Sums were certainly for- 
midable enough, even for a girl who had been graduated at 
the head of her class. ‘‘I might be able to get some folks to 
like me,’ she thought, ‘‘though I’ve never been able to make 
friends yet. And I might be able to get my picture in some 
of the papers, if I did something awful enough! But to make 
everybody like me—and have my picture in all the papers— 
and then on top of that to marry one of the handsomest and 
richest young men in the whole United States!’” With some- 
thing of a gasp she slipped out of bed and looked at her reflec- 
tion in the mirror. ‘If I wasn’t such a plain little thing!” 
she almost cried. ‘‘ But—oh, dear !— perhaps the books are 
right after all, and a heroine’s got to be beautiful.” 

Still, as you have seen, it wasn’t for nothing that Charlotte 
had the old Marlin spirit and had been raised, as a body 
might say, right under the shadow of Micah’s apple tree; 
and after she had appraised the hardness of her problem it 
gradually began to lose some of its terrors. 

“Of course anybody can do the easy Sums,” she thought- 
fully reflected, ‘‘and of course somebody’s got to marry 
him—I don’t care who 
he is!”’ 

So, as she dressed 
herself, she began to 
study her problem ina 
most delightful man- 
ner, at one moment 
reasoning with the 
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Each Knew That the Other 
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loses, Who Led Herself Into 





By George Weston 


GRUGER 


” 


““T'll start on the first,’’ she said, ‘‘ because that’s the 
easiest.’’ And, hurriedly turning back to the first page, 
she repeated to herself over and over again: ‘‘ How can 
I make everybody like me? How can I make everybody 
like me?” 

A wide, deep question, this, when you think it over; 
and one, no doubt, that has puzzled many -thousand 
minds, from queens’ to quacks’, since popularity had 
prizes to bestow. Wherefore it isn’t surprising that 
Charlotte found it a hard nut for her little teeth; and it 
seemed to grow harder the more she tried to crack it. 


At that day and the next and the next she thought 
it over, but still she failed to get an answer. 

“Perhaps if I were to start a dancing class,’”’ she 
thought once, for instance, ‘everybody would like me.” 

But, in the first place, Charlotte couldn’t dance; and, in 
the second place, there was nowhere in Penfield where a 
dancing class could be held except in Thayer Hall; and 
Deacon Thayer didn’t believe in dancing, because of what 
the daughter of Herodias once did, and he wasn’t going to 
have any such doings going on in Thayer Hall. So, you see, 
that wouldn’t do. 

‘Perhaps if I gave comic recitations, like Bertha Ennis 
does, and made them all laugh,” thought Charlotte another 
time, ‘‘everybody would like me.”’ 

But, in the first place, Charlotte’s wasn’t the comic spirit 
(her childhood at Marlin Mills had something to do with 
this); and, in the second place, whenever she had to speak in 
public her feet seemed to grow so big and her hands so red, 
and her voice seemed to proceed from such a far country, 
that the whole proceeding was more like a nightmare to 
Charlotte than anything else. 

So, as you plainly see again, that wouldn’t do. 

“Tf I could only do something to make myself famous,’ 
she thought, “everybody might like me.” 

But this, as she realized at once, was Sum Number Two, 
and after a few minutes’ reflection it looked like a harder 
nut to crack than Number One. 

“It’s a good thing the easiest one comes first,’ she droop 
ingly told herself, discouraged for a moment. It was only for 
a moment, though, and then her beaky little nose went up as 
resolutely as ever. ‘Never mind!” she cried. “I'll get 
them yet.” 


’ 


N THE very next day an event took place which drove 

all thoughts of the Three Great Sums completely out of 
her mind. Judge Darbie called to see Aunt Grace, and then 
Charlotte was sent for. They broke the news to her as gently 
as they could, but when it was over Charlotte knew that the 
Marlin Creamery Company had gone into bankruptcy with 
such a crash that her bonds were practically worthless, that 
her income of ten dollars a week had utterly ceased to exist, 
and that all she had left in the world was the old Marlin 
farm and one hundred and eight dollars in the bank. 





Was Thinking of Margaret 


power of a logician whose ge- 
ometry papers had always been 
marked with an “A,” and at 
the next reasoning with the sub- 
lime innocence of a country girl 
who had never been more than 
nine miles away from the farm 
where she was born. 

“After all,’ she thought, 
“women have solved harder 
problems than mine. Think of 
Mrs. Browning, who made her- 
self as famous as her husband: 
and think of Madame Curie, 
who discovered radium—and 
Helen Keller, who was deaf, 
dumb and blind! And think of 
the first woman lawyer and the 
first woman doctor—what sums 
they set themselves! So, after 
all,’”’ she repeated, ‘‘I don’t see 
why | need be frightened—even 
at—even at—even at marrying 
a millionaire !”’ : 


te blushed at that, and be- 
J gan brushing her hair so 
hard that it crackled. 

“Ivll be like algebra, or 
French, or German,’’ she 
thought. ‘If you look at the 
end of the textbook first, you 
think to yourself ‘I could never 
learn this’! But if you do a 
little every day, starting at the 
iront of the book and working 
up step by step, why, it all 
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“Tm Glad He’s Getting On So Well,” Said Charlotte Politely 


girls who come over here, strangers in a strange land, and 
can’t even speak English. If they can get on I’m sure I can. 
So I’m not going to worry any more about it. There’s some 
way I can make a living ina great, big country like this, and 
if I’m smart it won’t take me long to find out how, either.” 

She ‘found out how”’ the very next day, and the thought 
came to her (as such things often do) like a flash. ‘‘The 
teacher never stayed at the Mills for more than a year,” she 
thought. “I'll go right over to Mr. Chapman’s and see if 
there’s a vacancy now.”’ 


UT before going to see the school superintendent she put 

on her longest dress, and did her hair up old, and looked 
so prim and old-fashioned that all she needed was a bonnet 
and you would have thought that she had stepped right out 
of one of those old daguerreotypes, the kind with the oval 
pictures and the mats with the old-rose plush. 

Mr. Chapman beamed when he saw his brightest gradu- 
ate, and would have joked with her, but Charlotte was 
afraid to beam or joke back for fear he might think her too 
young or too giddy. So she sat sedately on the edge of her 
chair and sedately stated her errand. And how her heart 
jumped when she learned that there was indeed a vacancy 
at Marlin Mills, and how it jumped again when Mr. Chap- 
man promised her the position ! 

Phe very next day but one she received an official letter 
from the School Committee, formally appointing her to the 
vacant position, The salary wastwenty-five dollars a month; 
but she couldn’t have been any happier if it had been two 
hundred and fifty. 

“I’m independent—independent!’’ she sang to herself, 
with much the same spirit, no doubt, that her forbears sang 
after a certain momentous affair which began in 1776; and 
she ran to the kitchen with the look of one who had the 
world at her feet. 

“So you're really going?’’ asked Aunt Grace in a tired, 
flat voice. Aunt Grace had been ironing Margaret’s dresses 
for the last two hours and looked as tired as she sounded. 

“Yes,aunty, and I’mawfully 
sorry every time I think of leav- 





ing you. Mr. Briggs is going 
to drive me over in the morn- 
ing, so | must pack now.”’ 
Aunt Grace put the cool iron 
back on the stove and tried a 
new one with a quick dab of 
her moistened finger. The mo- 
tion was quicker than the eye 
could follow, but her thoughts 
seemed to be on something else, 
because while she was trying 
the iron she was drawing a long, 
slow sigh. ‘‘I shall miss youan 
awful Jot, Charlotte,’’ she said. 





HEY looked at each ot her— 

auntand niece; Experience 
and Youth—and though neither 
spoke, each knew that the 
other was thinking of Margaret. 
As though by mutual consent 
they stood listening for a mo- 
ment tothe song Margaret was 
practicing in the front room: 


“Vou’re wonderful— ”’ (Chord) 

“You're marvelous—’’ (Chord) 

“You're the sweetest girl in the 
world.” 


Aunt Grace spoke first. Not 
even by silence would she con- 
sciously place her pretty 
daughter in the wrong. “If you 
ever find it lonesome’ over 
there,’’ she said, “‘you come 
right back here. I'll run up and 
help you pack as soon as I get 
this other dress done.” 

Charlotte had to pass through 





comes just as easy!”’ 

At that she felt so confident 
that she coiled her hair into a 
queenly little bob, and began to search in her bureau drawer. 
here she found a tiny memorandum book bound in purple 
morocco, a Christmas present which someone had given her 
years before. Next she found a pencil, and then she wrote 
her first Great Sum on the first page of the purple book: 

__ (/ne—How can I make everybody like me?” 

l'urning the page over she sat for a long time, nibbling the 
end of her pencil. 

~ Of course,” she thought, “to get my picture in all the 
papers shall have to do something to make myself famous. 
o that s really the next sum,” and she wrote: — 
l'wo— How can I make myself famous?” 

. | he next proposition needed no reflection at all, and down 
it went straightway: 

‘Three—How can I marry a millionaire?”’ 





When it Was Over Charlotte Knew That the Marlin Creamery Company Had Gone Into Bankruptcy 


“So I’m not only homely,’”’ she whispered to her sober 
little self that night, ‘“‘I’m poor as well!” And listening to 
Margaret, who was playing the piano to Willis Hayland, 
downstairs, she couldn’t help half sobbing to herself: ‘Oh, 
dear! I’d rather be smart than pretty, but doesn’t it make 
an awful lot of work?” 

For a long time after the piano downstairs had stopped, 
Charlotte lay awake, her Three Great Sums temporarily 
eclipsed by that greater problem which comes to nearly all 
of us at some time or other: that absorbing conundrum 
which relates to the making of a living, and is sometimes 
referred to as the Problem of Existence. 

“Oh, well,” she thought, punching the pillow just before 
she settled down to sleep, “I’m young and healthy, and 
that’s a lot to be thankful for. Think of those poor emigrant 


the hall to go upstairs. 

Margaret heard her and 
swung around on the piano 
stool. She was wearing a pink-and-white-striped skirt and a 
washable-silk blouse and, especially in comparison with her 
mother in the kitchen, she looked refreshingly sweet and cool. 
‘‘ Where are you going?’’ she asked. 

“Upstairs,” said Charlotte. 

“What are you going to do?”’ 

* Pack.” 

“Then you're really going to that hole?” 

“Yes, I’m really going—to that hole—and earn my own 
living in that hole, if you want to know.’’ 

Margaret laughed. ‘I was telling Willis about it last 
night,’’ she said. “He says the only people at Marlin Mills 
are three old maids and a half-witted boy.” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 
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The American Red Cross is the Only 
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by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 











What the Red Cross Is 
By William Howard Taft 


Hk American National Red Cross is the 

only volunteer society in the United 

States which our Government has author- 
ized to render aid to our land and naval forces in 
time of war. 

The Red Cross operates under a charter 
granted by Congress, supplemented by Presi 
dential proclamation, Its purposes are: 

To furnish, on call by the Secretary of War or 
the Secretary of the Navy, volunteer aid in time 
of war tothe sick and wounded, and to add to 
the comfort of all soldiers and sailors. 

To act in matters of voluntary war relief and 
in accord with the military and naval authori 
ties as a medium of communication between the 
American people and their fighting forces 

The Red Cross is international in the sense 
that its duties and functions are recognized by 
all civilized nations, and it had its origin in an 
international conference in Geneva. 

The President of the United States is Presi- 
dent of the American National Red Cross. Rep- 
resentatives of the State Department, Treasury, 
the Army and the Navy are included in the 
membership of the Central Committee which 
directs the operations and management of the 
Red Cross, In time of war, when the Red Cross 
is called into service by the Government of the 
United States, its forces in the field become a 
part of the forces of the United States, and are 
subject to the control of the military and naval 
authorities. 


Fe bl resident of the United States may be- 
comea member of the American Red Cross. 
It makes no distinction of class or creed. It now 
has more than 300,000 members and more than 
350 Chapters. Anyone may become a member 
by sending name, address and annual dues to 
any Red Cross Chapter or tothe American Red 
Crossat Washington, D.C. Membership in the 
Red Cross does not of itself impose any obliga 

tions. Joining the Red Cross should not be con 

fused with volunteer enrollment for active field 
service with the Red Cross. For such servic 

there are special duties and requirements. 

There are three zones in which the Medical 
Service Operates in time of war. The first is that 
of the front, which extends from the battle line 
to the evacuation hospitals; the second, that of 
the line of communication and base, and the 
third, that of the interior or home country. 

The service of the front is the exclusive duty 
of the Army Medical Service. In this zone sick 
and wounded are given emergency treatment, 
and transported as soon as possible to the base 
hospitals farther in the rear, for more adequate 
care and treatment. The work of the Red Cross 
is confined to the zones of transfer and the inte- 
rior or home country. 

It isin the home country that most of us will 
find our opportunity toserve the Red Cross. It 
is from the interior that the vast quantities of 
medical supplies and comforts certain to be 
needed must come. To prepare them and move 
them forward energetic groups of workers are 
necessary inall parts of the country. The num- 
ber of those who can thus serve the Red Cross, 
and throughit our soldiers and sailors, is limited 
only by patriotism and willingness to serve. 
Nothing less than the organized, united effort 
on the part of those of us who remain at home 
will suffice to meet the needs of the situation. 
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Shall America Lag Behind ? 


I THE American people are going to support 

their Red Cross in our national emergency, 
they must join it. In Japan one person in every 
twenty-two is a member of the Japanese Red 
Cross. In Germany one person in every forty 
belongs to the German Red Cross. In Russia 
one out of every 142 persons is a Red Cross 
member, but in the United States only one out 
of every 291 persons belongs to the Red Cross. 

There are six kinds of memberships. You can 
become any kind you like by sending your name, 
address and dues to the nearest Chapter or to 
the American National Red Cross, Washington, 
D.C. The dues are as follows: 


Annual Member (Annual dues) $1.00 

*Subscribing Member (Annual dues 2.00 
*Contributing Member (Annual duces 5.00 
‘Sustaining Member (Annual dues 10.00 
*Life Member (One payment) 5.00 
*Patron Member (One payment 100.00 
*Includ annual subscription to the American Red Cro 
Magazir 


Has Your Town its Red Cross Chapter ? 


TO COMMUNITY can feel that it is giving 
1 N its share of support to the forces of the 
United States if it is without any Red Cros 
organization 

The first step is for youto join the Red Cross 
A group Of Red Cross members in a town is 


entitled to apply to 
Red Cross Head- 
quarters at Wash- 
ington, D, C., for 
permission to form 
a Red Cross Chap- 
ter. If your appli- 
cation is approved, 
you will be fully 
instructed in how 
to organized € ‘hap 
ter, and your ( hap 
ter thes become 

pourt ob the Red 
Cross organizatios 
and it local repre 
chtative. 

ij you don t feel 
that the time j 
ripe for organizing 
a Red Cross Chap 
ter in your town, 
you cali Organize a 
Red Cross A\uxil 
ary. Red Cross 
\uxiliaries are tem 
porary local or- 
ganizations formed 
jor the purpose of 
doing one or more 
specific kinds of 
Red Cross work, 

An Auxiliary cam be organized among the 
members of a Church ora Sunday school; among 
the students of a high school or a college; within 
a Woman’s club, a factory ora store, orevena 
ummer Camp in fae tLany group of ten or more 
persons wishing to do Red Cross work may 
hecome members of the Red Cross and, upon ap- 
plication toanear-by Chapteror National Head- 
quarters, form themselves into an Auxiliary. 

Chapters are authorized to organize Auxil- 
aries within their jurisdiction. Auxiliaries at 
large may be organized upon permission from 
the Director of Chapters, the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, at Washington, D. C, 

Few communities of any ize and local pride 
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can be imagined as incapable of supporting 
either a Red Cross Auxiliary or Chapter, Hlow 
ever, when there is neither, you can still become 
aw member of the Red Cross and upport its 
work. The Washington Headquarters will tell 


you Dow. 


Any Club Can Help 


‘| *ELE Red Cross always enjoys and invites the 
Cooperation of other organizations, both na- 
tional and Jocal. The club or other organization 
to Which you may belong can render valuable 
service by coOperating with your local Red 
Cross Chapter. It may do this, perhaps, by 
engaging to do a certain kind of Red Cross work 
on Which the Chapter is engaged, or perhaps by 
undertaking some particular task which the 
Chapter has not been able to perform by itself 

\ woman's club may undertake to furnish a 
viven number of comfort bags. A retail mer- 
chants’ association may volunteer to furnish 
delivery wagons or Cars for collection of ma- 
terials or hauling articles to be shipped. 

Fraternal organizations may be particularly 
helpfulin looking out forthe welfare of mothers 
and children when the husbands and fathers are 
in camp or at sea. 

Boy or Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls may 
furnish messenger and errand service for local 
Red Cross work, a given number being assigned 
for such duty cach day, 


Take Care of the Guards 


\ THEN menin your vicinity have been called 

out to guard railroads, bridges, waterworks 
or factories, there is much that you can do to 
make them comfortable on such inconspicuous 
but necessary duty. 

A Red Cross Chapter or group may provide: 

Refreshment furnishing — coffee, 
sandwiches, fruit and candy, or even more sub- 
stantial needs, such as clothing, toilet articles, 
comfort bags, ete. 

Rooms for reading and letter writing for men 
off duty 

Reading matter, such as books, magazines 
and the daily papers; writing materials. 

\ny group of women, without large experi 
ence in Red Cross reliet work, can conduct such 


stations 


practical helpful activities as these, and many 
will find it good training for larger tasks later on. 


How Can I be a Red Cross Nurse? 


( yy LLY women who have had thorough train- 

ing and practical experience as nurses are 
eligible for service with troops as Red Cross 
nurses. More than 80GO0 nurses in the United 
States are already enrolled in the American 
Red Cross Nursing Service, available for active 
duty whenever called upon. Hundreds of these 
enrolled nurses have already been assigned to 
the hospital organization with which they will 
serve in wartime. Others of theirnumber willbe 
summoned to active service as fast as needed. 

Behind these 8000 enrolled nurses is the 
entire membership of the American Nurses’ 





Association, which 
coOperates with the 
Red Cross. This 
Association has 
more than 30,000 
members. 

Red Cross nurses 
on hospital duty 
will be assisted by 
helpers known as 
Volunteer Nurses’ 
Aids. Women who 
are not professional 
nurses, but who 
have taken courses 
of instruction pre- 
scribed by the Red 
Cross, may qualify 
for appointment as 
Nurses’ Aids. 

Behind the 
Nurses’ Aids will 
be another group 
of women — those 
who are receiving 
this first instruc- 
tion in nursing. 

In wartime Red 
Cross nurses are 
assigned to duty no 
nearer the fighting 
front than the base 
hospital. Bchind the base hospital will be 
hospitals for convalescents, and behind them 
the hospitals of civil life, in which many women 
will render war service by taking the places of 
those who have been called to duty with the 
forces in the field. 

Jor the untrained woman who wishes to be- 
come a Volunteer Nurses’ Aid, the first step is 
to take the Red Cross course in “Elementary 
Hygiene and Home Care of the Sick,” followed, 
if possible, by other courses approved by the 
Red Cross. 

Professional nurses and women who have had 
the Red Cross instruction, who wish to render 
Wal ervit oe should get in tou h with t he Head 
quarter American National Red Cross, at 
Washington, D.C. 








Red Cross Needs You and Your Money 


ADIMEWILE. HELP, BUT A DOLLAR WILL HELpe TEN 
Times as MucH. GivE WHAT YoU CAN—NOW, 


( NE million members are wanted for the 
fy dow onss N.ional Red Cross, That is 
allowing only one for every hundred Americans, 
Join now, through your local Chapter or by 
sending your name and dues to the Red Cross 
Headquarters at Washington. 

But, whether you joinor not, the work of the 
Red Cross must goon. For this, money is the 
first necessity, 

The Red Cross has built up and perfected a 
great machine for doing its assigned duty in 
support of the armed forces of the United States. 
[tis not merely ready to go ahead —it is already 
doing so, You can help by furnishing a share 
of the money that is needed. Americans have 
given huge sums, in mites and millions, for war- 
relief work in Europe. The Red Cross expects a 
much greater outpouring for our own soldiers 
and sailors. 

It has always looked to the American public 
for support of its work. It knows that public 
will sce that funds are forthcoming to insure the 
adequacy of the Red Cross work in the United 
States. 

Contributions, large or small, may be made 
through any one of the more than 350 Red 
Cross Chapters, or by sending direct, by check 
or cash, to the American National Red Cross, 
Washington, D.C. 

If you wish your contribution devoted to a 
specitic purpose, designate such purpose when 
you send the money. 

Do not send Red Cross contributions to The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Comfort Bags 


(TT LE comfort articles and accessories will 

~ be needed by the American soldier in camp 
and the sailor on board ship long before there is 
any need of surgical dressings or nurses. The 
Red Cross tries to supply some of these little 
wants with what are known as “‘Comfort Bags.’’ 
These Comfort Bags will be needed by the 
thousand, so that every man jn service, on 
whatever duty, may have one of them. They 
are good things to begin on, asany womancan 
make and fill them. 

The “‘Comfort Bag”? should be of washable 
material, and contain any or all of the following: 


Black sewing cotton, Safety pins, medium 
No. 30 size 
White sewing cotton, Small comb 
No. 30 Tooth powder 
Black darning cotton Small round mirror 
Needles, No. 5 Handkerchiefs 
Needlecase Lead pencils 
Suttons, black and Writing pad and enve- 
white, medium sizes lopes 
Large thimble Playing cards 
Blunt-pointed scissors Collapsible aluminum 
Cake of soap drinking cup 
Common pins Pocket knife 





What and What Not to Send 


r YOU can’t give your time and services to 
the Red Cross, there are many supplies you 
can donate which will be acceptable, in large or 
small amounts, for the use of soldiers and 
sailors, The list of approved articles (officially 
sanctioned by the military authorities and the 
Red Cross) includes the following: 


Reading matter Towels 
Comfort bags (see Smoking tobacco 
elsewhere on thig Pipes 
page) Cigarettes 
Games Jelectric fans Cor hos- 
Pyjamas pitals) 


Cotton or light woolen 
socks (medium Chocolate, in tin boxes 
weight, large size) lard candies 

Canned fruits and other delicacies 


DO NOT SEND: 


First-aid packets; these are supplied by the Army 
and Navy. 

Clothing; except certain specified articles, as the 
Government issues clothing to all soldiers and sailors. 

Breakables—like glass jars of jelly; perishables, 
such as fresh fruit; soft candies, or unnecessarily 
bulky articles, 


Chewing gum 


How and Where to Send 


“THE Red Cross cannot accept any articles 

for transmission to a particular individual 
soldier, Sucharticles must be sent in Care of the 
military or naval authorities at such address as 
is furnished, 

It is permitted, however, for women to make 
up boxes of approved articles for transmission 
to a specified Organization, like the Company 
from your home town. Such boxes will be ac- 
cepted by the Red Cross for forwarding to the 
organization designated, at the discretion of the 
military or naval authorities, 

To send articles to an individual soldier or 
sailor, use the United States mails or express 
companies. If exact addresses are not furnished 
by the authorities, they will designate points 
to which packages can be sent. 

Boxes or packages for specified organizations 
should be sent in care of the Red Cross dis- 
tributing station nearest the organization you 
want to send to. Inquire of the nearest Red 
Cross Chapter, or of Red Cross Headquarters at 
Washington, D. C., as to the location of such 
distributing depot. 

If you want to send articles for the use of 
soldiers and sailors generally, inquire of the near- 
est Red Cross Chapter or of Red Cross Head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., where and how 
to send, Then you can be sure that what you 
have to contribute will go to the place where 
there is greatest need. 


What is Most Needed 


é LE American Red Cross is now concentrat- 
ing its efforts upon providing complete sup- 
plies for the base hospitals already organized for 
war service in case of need. The quantity of 
supplies needed in advance for these hospitals 
is so large that assistance is sought from every 
quarter. Following are a few of the supplies 
necded: 
Hospital garments (for Surgical dressings 
patients) JLospital supplies (bed 
Hospital garments (for linen, towels, nap- 
doctors and nurses) kins, etc.) 

The making of surgical dressings requires 
some instruction and skill, and the work is 
always, therefore, placed under the supervision 
of a Red Cross nurse or physician. 

Hospital garments for both patients and 
hospital workers must be in accordance with 
Red Cross specifications. The Red Cross Head- 
quarters will furnish patterns free of charge to 
any group of Red Cross workers wishing to 
render this service. 

Directions for making hospital supplies may 
also be obtained of Red Cross Headquarters at 
Washington. 


Some Red Cross Truths 


A GREAT part of the work of the Red Cross 
Lf Ais directed and carried on by men and 
women serving without any Pay. 

All accounts of the Red Cross are audited by 
the United States War Department. 

The Red Cross has a permanent endowment 
fund of more than $1,000,000. The expenses ot 
Red Cross administration are mostly paid out 
of the income from this fund and from the 
membership dues. 

At least 95 cents out of every dollar given the 
Red Cross for relief work is spent for relief work. 
Until recently no deduction whatever was mad 
from European relief donations for administra- 
tive expense. A deduction of not more tha: 
5 per cent is authorized in the Red Cross charter. 

No money was taken from the endowment 
fund, membership dues or relief work donations 
to pay for the new marble Red Cross Building 
in Washington, This building cost $800,000; 
Congress appropriated $400,000 of this sum, and 
friends of the Red Cross gave t he other $400,000. 
This building was authorized by Congress and 
erected asa memorialto ‘‘The Heroic Women ©! 
the Civil War.” 
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Below, Lounging or Convalescent Robe Made of Lightweight Blanket 











ROM the same 

blanket as the 
robe were also cut 
this hood and 
close-fitting cap. 
Socks may be 
made instead of 
the hood. 


SIDE from the surgical and strictly necessary 
hospital supplies required by the Red Cross, of 
which a representative selection was given in the 
May number of THE Home Journa_, are the comforts 
which mean so much individually to the man on 
duty. These necessarily handmade and knitted 
articles seem to be the greatest outlet for women’s 
energy in this line, hence the making of good warm 
garments as protection against changeable weather. 
Knitting includes also the making of bed socks in 
worsted, and washcloths of three-ply yarn or of knit- 
ting cotton, No. 8, three-ply. The new comfort set of 
three pieces—the muffler, sleeveless sweater and mit- 
tens—is one of the latest utilitarian outfits planned by 
the Comforts Committee of the Navy League of the 
United States. For obvious reasons the color re- 
quired is gray, brown or dark blue. 
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HE wristlet mitten with 
thumb place, to be knitted 
of gray or dull brown worsted. 


LAIN sewing in comfort supplies includes the 

making of handkerchiefs (substitutes), 18 inches 
square, from old linen or muslin, hemmed; table 
napkins, 14 inches square, or tray covers, 15 by 22 
inches, from old table linen, hemmed. Articles made 
from old linen may be used in emergency for surgical 
dressings, and the material should therefore be freshly 
laundered and boiled. Comfort bags also, size 10 by 
13 inches, should be made of durable, washable ma- 
terial, such as denim, ticking or crash, and the con- 
ténts may be varied but should be for the most part 
useful. Games requiring small space may be added, 
also chewing gum or smokers’ favorites, talcum pow- 
der, foot powder or other little helps that are not 
breakable. The lounging set shown on this page was 
planned from a lightweight blanket. 
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Some of the Useful Things for a Comfort Bag 


NOTE—READ CAREFULLY: Directions forthe three-piece set 


of the Comforts Committee of the Navy League of the United States, 1316 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
envelope addressed to the Woman’s Section of the Navy League, 1606 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Patterns for the blanket set cannot be supplied; it is a suggestion for an individual gift 


These Also May be Included in the Comfort Supplies 


muffler, sweater and mittens—will be sent upon receipt of astamped, addressed envelope addressed to Mrs. James Carroll Frazer, Chairman 





Directions for the knitted helmet will be sent upon receipt of a stamped, addressed 
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COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 
Study These Ten Boys Closely. Note Their Expressions. 
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By Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the United States Navy 





Tey yoo E ALL know more or less that our Navy is 
, the first line of defense, and we are coming 

to realize that the definition of the word 
‘defense’? does not mean alone the pre- 
4 || vention of hostile armed forces from land- 
| ing on our seaboard, but that in its broader 

4 || sense and in the light of modern conditions 
1 | the word ‘‘defense’”’ means also the keep- 
| ing open of our highways of commerce 























——————! across the seas and along our coasts. For 
instance, many who had never thought of it before are willing 
now to admit that if merchant ships are tied up in New York 
Harbor it is not New York City alone that suffers, but the 
effect of this tie-up spreads quickly back to the nation’s 
interior, tying up transportation, filling the grain elevators 
to capacity, upsetting the markets for manufactures and 
produce, and causing general confusion throughout the land. 

In other words the nation has begun dimly to understand 
that it is one nation of interdependent parts and interests, 
that the old idea of the West being wholly independent of 
the East, or the South of the North, has yielded to the know]l- 
edge that a war which directly affects one section affects 
every other section just as surely. And so, too, follows the 
logical thought that the Navy is the first line of defense, not 
only for the Atlantic coast line, but for the Alleghenies, for 
the Mississippi Basin, for the Great Lakes, for the plains and 
for the Rockies as well. 

With the growth of this understanding there has gone 
hand in hand the. knowledge that the 75,000 sailors and 
marines who go to make up the personnel of the Navy are no 
longer representative of a small section of the nation, that 
the day of the old professional deep-sea tar has gone by, and 
that our ships to-day are manned by young men from every 
state in proportions almost equal to their populations, young 
men in every way representative of the many elements that 
go to make up the nation. Until now it has been possible to 
keep the Navy up to its authorized strength by strenuous 
efforts in recruiting in different centers, but it has been done 
as a process of competition with the Army, with industrial 
demands, and of necessity in such a way that only a compar- 
atively few communities could be reached. There has been 
no possibility of building up a Reserve of trained men for 
service in wartime, and there has been no real understanding 
of what the Naval service means to those who enter it. 





OW, at last, the country has reached the time when a 

change of method must come. We have heard of univer- 
sal training; we have heard of the militia system; we have 
thought of a dozen different ways of doing this, that, or the 
other individual duty to the Government. Has not the time 
arrived for the country to organize all this thought, all these 
schemes, into a particular purpose, into a splendid national 
whole, into a definite and democratic principle that is in 
entire accord with our theory of government? Is it not time 
that the people of the United States should decide to adopt 
definitely the principle of national government service by 
every man and woman for a short period during their lives? 


It does not matter very much whether you or your boy 
happens to live on the sea coast or in the middle of the coun- 
try, or whether you live in a city, or town, or on a farm. In 
any case you are living under an organization known as 
your Federal Government. This Government is touching 
your lives in a great many ways every day in the year. It is 
improving the agriculture of the country in a way which 
affects you, even though you personally have never had any 
dealings with the Department of Agriculture. It is regu- 
lating the rates and facilities of transportation, even though 
you personally may never travel or send freight by rail or 
water. It gives you postal facilities, even though you per- 
sonally seldom write or receive a letter. Its duty is to main- 
tain an army and navy for your protection no*matter where 
you may be. 


VERY citizen, in fact, has a very definite interest in the 

National Government and a very definite duty to sustain 
its usefulness. Weare coming to understand more and more 
that this duty is not merely a duty to pay taxes, but is of a 
more personal nature, the duty of the individual man and 
woman to render personal service for the benefit of the 
nation. It has been extremely easy for the average indi- 
vidual to say: “I will, of course, give my personal services 
in time of war.’”’ Why, I wonder, have we stopped at war- 
time? Why are we not willing to give this samie personal 
service to the Government if that Government needs it in 
time of peace? 

There is work to be done by the National Government 
during each and every day of the year,and war means merely 
an expansion of that work and a concentration of energies to 
meet some particular emergency. There is no reason why 
we should not be willing to give a short period of our lives 
to this national service in time of peace as well as in the 
emergency. The forms which this national service by every 
individual would take are, of course, almost innumerable. 
The point to be kept in mind is that every citizen will ‘fit in”’ 
somewhere in this national service, and that ‘‘ mobilization” 
under modern conditions means far more than the old idea 
of organizing an army and navy, because it means the co- 
ordinating of every resource and every activity and every 
individual of the nation. It means service by each and every 
one of us for the greater good of the whole. A couple of 
generations ago it might have been called socialism; to-day 
we call it the highest form of democracy under a republican 
form of government. 

If we can get the understanding of national mobilization at 
all times, in peace as well as in war, we shall have gone far to 
gather together the thousand and one loose threads in our 
social and industrial life. I wonder if people thihk of the 
enormous amount of energy wasted every day? Ina certain 
Western state a number of adjacent counties, with practically 
the same kind of soil and living conditions and people in 
them, are spending much time and money advertising the 
individual merits of each county. The work is not being 
done in harmony by all the counties. They are competing 
against each other. On the Hudson River three or four small 


* 


cities a few miles apart have each a chamber of commerce, 
each boosting itself and failing to coéperate with the other 
cities. So it is with the comparatively small Army and Navy 
which we have at the present time. Probably in your city, if 
you will look around, you will find three separate recruiting 
offices, one for the Army, one for the Navy, and one for the 
Marine Corps; and in the same way different departments 
of the Government compete against each other in carrying 
on their work. Frankly the system as conducted at present 
is an extravagant one and will continue to be so until the 
people of the country accept the idea of national service at 
all times—that is, the giving up of a short period during the 
life of each individual man or woman to Government work 
which he or she is best fitted to do. 

Naturally a plan as broad as this would mean the training 
in some branch of the Government service of nearly a million 
people every year. But even this number, which is based 
approximately on those who become of age every year, would 
not be too large to take care of when we analyze the plan. 
For instance, any person going into a useful profession 
becomes skilled in that particular line, and practically all 
professions are of distinct use to the community as a whole. 
Thousands of other people go in for trades or mechanical 
work of various kinds, and they, too, are essential to the life of 
the nation. The majority, however, of young men are unde- 
cided as to what they will do in the future, and it is obvious 
that they should receive some training in the Military or 
Naval branch of defense during this period. 


T IS not fair to assume that this training is purely a mili- 

tary matter. All figures prove that the Navy must havea 
great Reserve of trained or partially trained personnel, and 
that the present system of voluntary enlistments makes it 
impossible to build up such a Reserve. But whatever may be 
the actual needs of the Army or the Navy, there is no ques- 
tion about the physical and mental benefits of this training 
to the average young man. During six months, recently, 
many of our militia regiments did duty on the Mexican border. 
I wonder how many of you saw with your own eyes the same 
regiment when it left for the border and when it returned. If 
you have seen these men in this way you will understand 
whata short course in military training has done for the bodies 
and minds of young Americans; and remember, too, that this 
work was done under very adverse conditions and without 
adequate preparation. 

Take in the same way the Navy side of it: Have you ever 
seen the officers and crew of one of our battleships along in 
May after they have come back from winter maneuvers off 
the Cuban coast? If you have at home a boy of eighteen or 
twenty, ask yourself whether he measures up in alertness 
and physical health, not to the best of these men on the 
battleship, but to the average; ask yourself if he is fitting 
himself so well as they to be a useful American citizen. 

Have you a boy undecided as to what he is going to 
do? Has he begun to drift around from one job to another 
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Here are the Same Ten Boys Ten Days After Their Enlistment in the Navy at Newport. 


Contrast the Expressions and the Attitudes. Ten Boys Made Ovcr in Ten Days. That’s the Answer 
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An Editorial Answer to 


VERY woman with a love for country is asking herself the 
question: “What can I, as a woman who must stay at home, 
do? What is my ‘bit’?” 

Can such a woman do anything? 
Much. More, almost, than any other woman. 


HEN a country is at war the economic and domestic conditions 

of that country are absolutely in the hands of the women who 
stay at home. It is then that the finest and best in womanhood blos- 
soms forth, and it all shows itself in her efficient conduct of the home 
and of her children. 

If ever the American housewife has the chance to show her domestic 
efficiency it is now and in the months to come. Prices, already high, 
will undoubtedly be higher. Labor, scarce enough now, will be 
scarcer. Transportation, already congested, will be more congested. 
And in the face of these problems that will touch, personally and 
directly, every housewife the average income will shrink as taxes 
increase and as men are taken from their wage pursuits to serve their 
country. 

The American housewives’ problem will be high prices and reduced 
incomes. 


ND here is where the woman left at home will measure up or not. 
Only two factors will help her: efficiency and economy. The 
time for wasteful housekeeping is over. And how wasteful we have 
been we will only realize as conditions compel us more and more to do 
with less or without. Nor will either necessity injure us in any way i 
the woman has her head about her. With less we can easily do. And 
how simply and better we can do without is a lesson that will be new 
to some and good for all. We have had a succession of softening years 
of prosperity. It will do us good to have a period of the hardening 
process that comes with sacrifice. Nor should we for one instant com- 
plain. What has been the remaking of the peoples of other nations 
will be our remaking. And we need the remaking. Our turn has come, 
and the time is here either to put into practice what we have learned, 
or to learn what we should have learned,—and didn’t! 


‘re American woman must learn thrift. She must get away 
from the notion that prodigality is the sign of the aristocrat and 
that it is mean to be thrifty. We have cooked by wasteful processes: 
we have served in overabundance, we have thrown away what 
others have used: we have taken no thought of lean times to come. 
But the lean times are here and they will be leaner yet before we are 
much older. It is here that every American woman can do her “‘bit.”’ 
The time has come for her to study her job of running her home as a 
business, and to place it on an intelligent and systematic basis. This 
does not mean penuriousness. It does not mean that she need or 
should deprive those at her table of the necessary nourishment. But 
it does mean that she must study the food problem more closely: to 
see how much she can give that is nourishing for how little money. 


The Bark Worse Than the Bite 


T MUST not be forgotten, in connection with the fright over infan 

tile paralysis last year, that all told there were 8891 reported cases 
in New York City, for instance. There are 1,600,000 children under 
fifteen years of age in that city, so that actually only one-half of one 
per cent of the entire child population of New York City was affected. 
Of the 8891 cases only 2448 resulted fatally. In over 96 per cent of 
the cases the disease was confined to only one member in one family, 
showing that the disease is not so contagious as is feared. In the New 
York hospitals there were 4516 infantile paralysis cases treated 
Owing to the terrific pressure of the work doctors and nurses were 
not able to take antiseptic precautions, yet not in a single case did 
a doctor or a nurse contract the disease. P 

All this does not mean that we should be less careful, but it does 
mean that the amount of hysteria and fear incident to the outbreak 
was out of all proportion to the extent. But every case was “played 
up” by the newspapers and the public was frightened. During the 
same period as the infantile paralysis scare in New York over 5000 
cases of pneumonia in that city resulted fatally. Suppose each of 
these cases had been isolated, reported and played up by the news- 
papers as was each case of infantile paralysis, what would be our 
mental condition with regard to pneumonia? Would it not be equally 
disturbing? It is simply a case for the strictest precaution possible, 
but not one for distraught fear. 
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the American Housewife 


It does mean that she must stop marketing over the telephone and 
go to the market, see with her eyes and buy with her head. It 
means that she must learn the great lesson of how and what to do 
with the cheaper articles instead of the more expensive. It means 
that she must learn the food values and their wisest use, and the great 
values of substitutes for those edibles to which she has been accus- 
tomed and which will be now beyond her pocketbook. The day is at 
hand when the American housewife’s garbage pail should be empty. 


HEN she will have to turn,-as did the French and the English 

women, and consider the clothes problem for herself and for her 
children: not following her previous line of what she and they want 
but what she and they need: what she and they have that can be 
““made over’”’ or ‘made to do.”’ It will be a time of freshening up 
rather than of further buying. And she will have to convince herself 
that the time of the frill and the “extra”’ is over, and that the time 
has come to think of what is needful and durable, what is easiest to 
make, easiest to keep up and longest of wear. She will not suffer by 
this, nor will her children. She will gain immeasurably, and so will 
they. She will learn much and profit immensely. Nor should the chil- 
dren themselves be left in ignorance of the new national condition. 
Every child, however young, should have explained to him or her 
what is going on, what are the new needs and how it is proposed to meet 
those needs. Every child can and should do his or her “bit.”’ 


[' WILL be a fine experience for us: this national necessity for 
wise thri ind economy; and none should flinch before it N 
ucts Soca tiny td 1 ’ 


nds in greater need of 1t than does tnis nation, and regrett 
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le only is the sad tf: 


ict that it seems to require a war and its attendant 
horrors to bring us squarely to a realization of it. But now that the 
duty exists and is ours, it is for each and all of us to do what we can, 
heartfully and handfully. Nor is it necessary for us to work collec- 
tively or organically in this matter. If such opportunities come our 
way we should take advantage of them, for the double purpose of 
giving any good organized movement our support and of individually 
learning from collective minds. If we are asked, however, to go it 
alone, as many a woman will be forced to do, we should not be afraid 
or shrink. Ways and means there will be found aplenty for such indi- 
vidual workers, of which she can take advantage and can apply to 
her individual problems. 


ET no woman decide that because she is ‘“‘only one woman’”’ she 

_4 can do little or nothing. She can do much. She can do all, so far 
as her own problems are concerned, for only she can solve them. 
Others may advise or help, but she alone can directly solve. And the 
finest work will be done quietly by the individual woman. That is 
always so. It is for each woman to solve intelligently the problem of 
her own home and family. Arid each woman should. There is no 
choice in such times «s these. The woman who does is a help to her 
country: the woman who does not is a detriment. 


When Woman Gives 


()" COURSE we are going to have the timid mother who will say: 
“IT didn’t raise my boy to be a soldier and get shot.’’ True. 
Neither did I. But neither did I raise my boy to be a coward, and to 
refuse to let him obey his country’s call when it comes to him. “ He’s 
all I have,” says another mother. That is also true. But that isn’t 
his fault. ‘‘ You forget,’’ said a mother recently, “‘that I am a widow.”’ 
‘No,” said her brother, ‘I don’t; but you seem to forget that your 
boy is not responsible for that fact.’’ ‘‘I don’t see how you can keep 
such a calm exterior before your boy when it must grieve you to let 
him go,”’ said a friend toa mother. “I don’t believe in mothers posing 
as martyrs before their children,’’ returned this mother. ‘‘ My real feel- 
ings I keep for the seclusion of my own room.”’ And said a mother the 
other day: ‘‘Time enough for me to flop after my boy leaves home, 
but not while he’s around. That is not going to be his last’picture of 
his mother.”’ A very fine wife said, a few evenings ago: ‘‘What I am 
going to do when I’m all alone is not my husband's problem. That is 
my ‘bit.’’’ ‘“‘ How you can smile when you know this is your husband's 
last day at home beats me,” said a man to a wife. ‘I certainly take off 
my hat to you.”’ But, manlike, he didn’t stop to think that it has 
been woman’s way, ever since Eve’s day, to smile when her heart may 
be breaking. ‘‘ Yes, it is true,’’ said one mother recently, “‘I brought 
thay into the world; I gave him life. But, after all, that life is 
his, not mine, and he must do with it what he thinks is right.” 
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| aA. Anc eaNns to f if ' 
By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food | | 
By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 
| Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 
| Seventh Article: The Vegetables That the Stomach Likes and Dislikes | 





HE articles of diet we class as ‘“ vegetables’’ con- 
stitute a rather mixed group of foods. They are all 
of plant origin, but the term ‘‘vegetable”’ is not 


most other vegetables, the content of sodium chloride 
(ardinary table salt) is low. Those of us who have 


attempted to eat unsalted potato need no further proof 


Does the Stomach React the Same Toward the 
Natural Brown (I npolished) Rice as Toward 


always applied to the same part of the plant. For exam- 
ple, we eat the leaves of the cabbage and lettuce plants, 
the fruits of the tomato and cucumber plants, the seed of 
the bean and pea plants, the bulbs of the onion plant, the 
tubers of the potato plant, the root of the carrot plant, the 


of the ac uracy of this last statement. 

The paring of potatoes in the careless manner so often 
prevalent causes a loss of about 20 per cent of the food 
substance of the vegetable. Consequently, in war-torn 
This is 





Germany the paring of potatoes is prohibited 





the Ordinary White (Polished) Rice ? 





‘| ‘HE main difference in the reaction of the stomach t 
‘i the Se two kinds of r eisthat th white polished rice 





stalk of the celery plant, the stem and leaf of the spinach wise edict, for the potato lends itself readily to cooking evidence’ dox 
plant, and for good measure we throw in a few cereals ‘with the jacket on.”’ oreover, the skin itself has f We | ; 

ich as rice and sweet corn and label the whole mass_ value, and if the potato be baked the ski nie 
‘vegetables However, over half a billion dollars’ appetizing flavor. The practice of adding milk ar { ¢ 1 ing ; : 
worth of vegetables, exclusive of all cereals, are grown in’ butter to ‘‘mashed”’ potato is a good one because the t ; , ; se 
the United States yearly. Evidence for and against the potato is low in protein and fat. The “fuel value” (cal | ler é e whicl a a) ot 
use of these vegetables is given below. ories) of the potato is also raised by frying, since th the exte | brownish covering of the g ni ed 6. 

fried product (chips) may contain over 30 per cent of fat, a polishing process. We thus get a rice which appeals to 


Do Raw Vegetables, Such as Raw Carrots and 
Cabbage, Give the Stomach More Work 


whereas the original potato ¢ ontained only one-tenth of our wsthetic s« nse, but the nervous system “pays the 
1 per cent. We have records showing that entire families, 


toll.”” In addition to mineral matter the brown exterior 



































Than When Cooked? including children, have lived for long periods on noth- _ of the ric grain contains within itself a minute amount of | 
ing but potatoes. This is bad dietary practice, neverthe- a substance which is essential to proper nutrition. This } 
ig, IN fact in the majority of cases the raw carrots, less, although it serves toimpress upon us theimportance — has been called an ‘“‘accessory food substance”’ OF Vitae 
cabbage, tomatoes, etc., leave the stomach rather of the potato as a food. The fact that “potato flour’’ mine. The natural brown rice is a satisfactory food i] 
sooner than do the cooked vegetables. This observation may be used in bread making has already been referred because vitamine and mineral matter are present as 
might be taken as an indorsement of the ‘‘raw-food to in an earlier article on ‘“‘ breads and cereals.”’ nature intended they should be; the white rice is an 
cult.’ But there are two sides to the raw-food question. unsatisfactory food because of the absence of these in } 
If we eat our food raw we run a risk”’ of also eating How About the Sweet Potato ? portant substances. Fortunately the diet of the averag 
‘‘raw bacteria,’ and most of us prefer to eat our bacteria individual contair ficient amount of “ ’ 
cooked if we must eat themat all. It is important in this Ww N we compare the ordinary potato with the food substances’’ fro pliae ehererne iy 
connection to remember the fact that the stomach con sweet potato the reaction of the stor I er nutrition even though white rice be eat 
tains a good bacteria ‘“‘killer’’ in the gastric juice, but it more satisfactory in the case of the white potat I, 
dor not se rve to kill all ot ha ol J £ nder all “i : the st I - OL I d value the ak iS Are Steamed Vegetables More Digestible 
oy oe oe te me ct ” Generates eee ce poe ll ze i fax pe ‘h, a ose ol ; ges a ; pe Than Boiled Vegetables ? 
e raw food f eveloping the disease called eat units) than does its white rival. The flavor ar TT°HERI no marl Fess . cael 
( ” (scorbutt If the food be cooked the content comp sition of | h types of pot ito are influenced I | veget ‘ ( n theset wa \ th 
of these ‘‘anti-scurvy’’ substances is much lessened siderably by the character of the soil in which they ar s preferable that the vegetables we eat s} ré ' 
\ strong argument for cooked food is tl the flavor is in grown. This is shown by the { that p toes grow for na ty ate 9 — 
most instances much improved, and a strong argument certain soils are ‘‘mealy’’ when boiled, whereas tl ° proces ‘ 
st cooked food the loss in nutritive substances reared in soil of a different charactet 
é ( c 
¢ i 
Is Rice a Satisfactory Potato Substitute ? 
4 : . v ' :, - * 
A ¢ t1 tref ' . m1 =it of nroteir Oy] ' nel < pnt re ¢ f - 9 ( 
| by } teria. with the formatior { injurious 3 ye Che re. however. ener 1 The oma a eal p - 2 - } 
d t n the bowel is much decreased wh« rabbits potato 1s a vegel ble, where I It] ig! ( bol acdrate t ou I t | 
e fed raw { However, that is n roof that vegetabl neve! | ( 
. id eT f ‘ } he f ¢ ¢ oS 9 0 
Ve t eave fe S ither re \ I N ( | 
carrots tha ire r i the rest ot us I I evel I¢ ( ( € ( ( 
we are y eat raw foods we should see to it 1 hey are \posit Che great I 87.7 pe é rice f 1 ie of the 
properly cleane d preferably of known igin 9 nis made up of protein, f ‘ hese f | é S g 
ter, whereas the fles] f the pe iS pri ‘t er p r ‘ 
Is it True That Spinach is One of the Best 8.3 per cent Rice « Qn tains three t 1 f th é | 
Vegetables for the Blood? Why? ee eee ee te ~~ 
s does the p 9 ' | 
ig’ ye f the green vegetable ~ } spin h, i} I ¢ elds ve! I Ir tl ( AS I ( t > 1OT1 Beans are Called a Substitute ror Meat | 
. gy nag cae paced. lppdas Sontag ler dy ssc ; biden: pee sa igor 0 Are They as Easy to Digest ? 
r o F f { T ’ 
ri v he he | ‘ ‘ 1 \ er ot tac I i 
( ( yreel vege le re t \ lu { | l ‘ { | \' } © | 
ecause they co in indigestible sul lulose 
or woody material which distend the bowel and } ter re pr duce & where 
, the movement of the bowel contents that is, st I late vegetables produce in exce I es veg 
peristalsis In other words, the indige ble portion « f Now eve g 0 | 
) ; the se green veel bles icts as “‘ ballast I I go] oe W i ( ( tr IS ‘ 
: ind plays a very important part in the proper “‘regula tions. Rice and potatos re bot I but the 50 per 
, tion of the bowel.’”’ The value of these vegetables is are not interchangeable. Potatos re low yrotel S 
further enhanced because of their content of mineral salts should be eater ilong w | ot} r 
ind vitamine, in this case the vitamine being of parti I teil lw for 
value in preventing scurvy. When w t ce in 
The relationship of spinach to the blood liesin the fact serving two “acid fort ( 
that spinach contains a relatively large quantity of irot 
among its mineral constituents. In fact when we con i - i — ws 
pare fresh vegetables on the basis of the iron content we 
find that spinach contains more of this element than any . . - FIM. : eee eC 
: other known ve getable. Furthermore, every cell in the In Explanation Ol I his Series 
1 7 i. bas : j . y he -r ye of — , wre +} 
oO paconneer oe brie a4 i Ws ye en pa bac i dig es : P TO now nearly all that we have known of i ' 
tant constituents of the blood (the coloring matter, hemo L ; A ; gene! 
's globin) also contains iron. When the supply of iron in the what really happens to what we eat whet ( 
ge body is decreased sufficiently the amount of coloring the food reaches the human stomach has beer 
nS matter in the blood also decreases and anzemia results learned through the use of the st I 
Chis is pat cularly ipt to occur in the case of growing X-ray examinations, or fron experiments 1 
ir hildren if their diet is not properly chosen After | onthe stomachs of dog A direct thod, |! How Does the Stomach Handle Musht 
*p me | 4 be : h ever, | s recently be level } I t De 
19 ie the ina ia ] ‘ possible let P ; ’ Medical ¢ lege, of | 1deipni aey 1 by I 
Z se others to eat foods which are richin iron. In add Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Ha‘ 
as n to spinach and other green vegetables the “‘iror whereby it is now 1 le possible i 
i foods”’ include meat, egg yolk, beans, peas, lentils, olives transformations of the food that we eat 
ie, ind fruits in general actually digested by the human stomach, at « 
of stage of the digestion. 
‘m Is the Potato Entitled to “‘ First Place”’ These articles are the direct results of 1 
iS imong Vegetables ? ratory investigations by this method, made po: ? 
_ F WE consider all-round “ veretable eficiency ” we can sible by a research fund created by [THE LADIES BHT OPE nalcctius Bee 
off probably de no better than to pin‘the ‘blue ribbon” HOME JOURNAL. The articles " il conencane the rave attempt to digest t 
on the potato. We make this statement with the under most convincing contributions of actual informa ligestive ¢ 
las } standing that the competition is open only to vegetables, tion ever made to the subject of our diet. that produc } 
av thus making rice, barley and other cereals ‘ineligible The next article will treat of Ices, Ice Creams and Howeve e st 
cht The potato is important first bec ause of its high starch Cold Drinks and will be published in an early num , Ing IS pl “sap Retell? pet - é 
ie content. I he mineral matter of the potato isalso another ber of THE HOME JOURNAL. THE EDITORS. Bs ner v lrayed eag i} 
. strong point in its favor. The potato is particularly rich | i} 
in potassium salts and iron, whereas, in common with 
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A Patriotic 
Play 
By Mary R. 
Gamble 


[Characters as mentioned. Costumes suited tothe Aunt COLUMBIA: 


parts. Stage set with a {cw chairs and a small Now, pray, Yankee Doodle, stop whittling 
lable. Appropriate music throughout. and whistling 
bs , 


Aunt CoLumBta (rises to receive UNCLE SAM): _And tell us just what you would do. 
Well, Uncle Samuel, come in; I’ve waited If a dinner were talked of with all the States 
quite a while; in it, 


Yen ey > ww, , ne ri oh? 
I want your very best advice—now, Samuel, Pray, how would you carry it through: 


don’t smile! YANKEE DOODLE: 
UNCLE SAm (laughing, while both take seats): My plan would be to ask the States 
Ha, ha! It seems so funny, like, to have you I'o bring in something handy; 
, ask advice sss 3 y A dish of pork and beans, we'll say, 
I think I'll sell it very dear—perhaps ask (Whistles “‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy 


uble price. : ‘ 
double price A pumpkin pie, some doughnuts, too, 


AuNT COLUMBIA: Would surely be quite handy. 
It’s simply this: I want to have a dinner A turkey, la! and cranberry sauce! 
party grand, (Whistles ‘‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy.’’) 


With everything elaborate—the menu wisely i 
- 6 u And good corn pone. Now these are meant 


: planned. To give a hint of victualing. 
UNCLE SAM: And now Columbia knows my plans, 
H’m, yes, I see. Well, now suppose that you, So I'll resume my whittling. 
Columbia, dear, (Exit, whittling.) 


Furnish the talk and I the brains; that makes Aunt Cotumsta (striking bell): 

the whole thing clear. 

I’m much obliged to Yankee; now let tele- 
grams be sent, 

Just like a man for all the world. Why, So we may know for certain what is each 
Samuel, just think! one’s intent. 

A thousand queries must be met: What shall 
we eat and drink? 


AUNT COLUMBIA: 


[P AGES enter. 


Whom shall we ask, and where, oh where, Here, Pages, send this message to every 
shall I get cooks and maids? thrifty State, . 

For kitchen help is scarce, although my help And t I them all their answers we eagerly 
ers are well paid. await. 


[Enter group of Farrtes, in red, white and blue, PAGI S bo a and exit. Sounds of telegraphing in 
and BROWNIES. heard. PAGE enters with telegrams, which the 
SECRETARY reads. UNCLE SAM and AUNT 
FAIRIES and BROWNIES: CoLuMBIA intensely interested. 
Oh, the Fairies will help you, Columbia, 
And Brownies will help you to bring 
All the United States to your table, 


SECRETARY (at desk; rises as he reads telegrams 
Connecticut says: 


; 3 ; , a ee wie ; Tae 
Where Liberty’s praises we’ll sing. I’ll send knives and forks and spoons 
Extut to musi Che best that can be made; 
Unc AM “USI \ el Te peer er 








\ 
' 1 , WI 
AUNT COLUMBIA UI ts on eliq 
Phere, Samuel, you’ve called them ours; that | Le JAM 
ettles matters finely; Good! We'll need etiquette sure. 
Your guest o you must help to bring Spcrerary (after untyine eo bundle on the tobt 
aliairs aroune venignly! Massachusetts says: 
[Children enter and sing to ‘‘ Yankee Doodle”’: [’m quite observant, and I think that Aunt 
Aunt Columbia wants to have such a stun and Uncle, too, 
ning dinner Will need some nobby boots and shoes; I'll 
That all the ‘visitors will say ‘Sure it was a bring them as my due. 
; or 1 7? ' , : . 
Tees [Hands shoes to UNCLE Sam and slippers to AUNT 
Yankee Doodle has a plan, Yankee Doodle CotumBiA. Each looks pleased. 
Dandy. ( Repeat.) Also a dish of Boston beans and a pot of 
[A curtain at th hack of the stage i lrawn ankee stew. 
LIBERTY advances bearing the Flag. UncLE SAm smacks his lips and smiles.) 
J IBERTY lo ‘y an 1 listinclly Ay M Ly 
Yes, bid every State to hasten; I'll add a feature in the line of Yankee 
\ new note of triumph will thrill Doodle’s ballad: 
When around Aunt Columbia’s tabk I’ll send you fish, and also make my famou 
The whole Union meet in good w | lobster sal 





ll build a 








‘ x little yacht, with mast 
UncLe Sam (as LIBERTY withdraws): ing li ya 
1 = of fir all stable, 
Well, J declare, that suits me toa J *T will make a stunning centerpiece to deco- 
A “good-will” banquet’s plenty good enough rate your table 


tor me 


< ° > SECRETARY opens a bundle marked ‘Table Salt 
So now, Columbia, hurry up; I’m hungry as neaeseghete ae). FOGLE MOTE Table Sal 


} : New York says: 
a bear, . . 
Send out the invitations. We'll have plenty ‘“‘T’ll send a condiment of worth, and which 
and to spare. is never faulty, 


Unless you hap to leave it out or make the 


[CoL_uMBIA writes busily for a@ moment; strik | 
5 , p too saity. 








ell and FAIRIES appear. And RiP of things like wheat, prepared 
AUNT CoLuMBIA (to FATRIES): as aid to weak digestion, 
fake these letters very qul kly, and let | And garden truck and fruits galore, whose 
the people know virtues you'll not question 
[That we are giving a banquet, our good will Kansa LV 
thus to show [ll | r an automobile load of sunflowers 
Four Farries (each recites one line in tur big and yellow 
r 1¢ rations iiet like lease the 
We must travel as fast as we can on eee [ just like to please tht 
other tellows 
Now, how would a bicycle do? I'll make a model of my farm that covers 
Or the very best carriage and span? twenty sections, 
; nd ask the bunch to lunch ith me: 
, F h K tn 1 I to 1 nh wi me; 
\ ee — they’ll welcom lirections.” 
N virel f rv along Washinet 
V\ } ‘ Tt 
| ‘ 
| voles es , ” neer 
| he har ( , 
N 
( ( ( to t 9 } 
; cs » wit! 
1] ] . 7, . te I 
\ y c I 
And Col bicking up telegran 
B | M }, nds | \ et p j fay 
l vo for your part 
( ? ee + [ SAM is tly pleased. COLUMBIA ex 
I< t see how my) e could be ter mi) them h interest. 
[ SAM: 


ny dear Columbia, we never thought of 





P ; W ant 
‘ { } had P , e 
\ : , , sontalies \ loving cup and favors—we can be at perfect 
peat { se 
] his dir } cnredly will i ° ee 
W ll this din edly w Our guests will be delighted: we are surely up 


to snuff; 
ANKEE DoopL! Such a loving cup! Such favors! Why, that’s 
etiquette enough! 














That 
Shows Us 
Cd RV What 

BN eet ge EN & 

Pr ae F ay, 
eee ERB) at We Have 
SECRETARY (after opening two telegrams): New UNCLE SAM: 

Hampshire and Tennessee say: Good for old Missouri! 


“We will furnish you tables of marble as fine Speretary: Indiana says: 


AS Ye re > see . ay ¢ 7 s ; oO ine.’’ . ~ . ’ 
As ever were seen; they are just in our li “T will the finest turkeys bring, either baked 


Kentucky says: or on the wing; 
“‘Hoe cakes the finest, and johnnycake too.” And if you want a poem writ, I'll promise 


to attend to it!” 
UNCLE SAM: 
Ha, ha, ha! Poems after dinner! Good stuff! 


(SECRETARY deliberates over three telegrams.) 


Here are three telegrams just alike, from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Oklahoma, respectively: 


““We specify on natural gas; SECRETARY: Nebraska says: 


All our products are first class. ‘I will bring you loads of beets, 


We'll send a tank—’twill take a lot Fresh or made in sugar sweet.” 
To cook and keep your dinner hot!” Arkansas says: 
AuNT COLUMBIA: “T’ll send you venison and game; 
That is true Ducks or geese, it’s all the same. 
Turnips and cabbage, cooked or raw— 


oo? 


They grow big in Arkansas! 
(PAGE holds up immense head of cabbage.) 


SECRETARY (with two telegrams in hand): Mary- 
land and Virginia say: 
“We'll bring a package in each hand; 
Oysters either fresh or canned; North and South Dakota say: 
Oysters scalloped, oysters fried, “We will send you trainloads of the very 
Oysters on the shell, our pride; choicest wheat.”’ 
Oysters cocktail, oysters raw : 
“tte inde ail, dere 5 Minnesota says: 
Very best you ever saw! aie ¥ ia gos lit i 7 1 
_ ., il Late g ye * An¢ will grind it into flour so all your 
The Carolinas say (reads two telegrams : guests may eat.” 

We ll send a full trainload of rice, Wisconsin says: 
Clean and white, and extra nice. ‘ : 
“T am a skilled producer; my trade is mak- 
: ing lumber; 

‘Um—watermelon is the fruit I will furnish chairs and sofas, and knick- 

Which the choicest taste will suit! knacks without number.” 

Sweet and juicy, and I’m sure 


Georgia says: 


i 4 shaweee noe or ec putin: » sabes 

A the foldn k ceaen 0 tone [Group representing STATES enter; one speaks: 

Down to my place to see ’em gro Three dozen States will furnish wheat, to 

And take a carload h yme, you k yw!’ ; make the be st of bread; 

Three dozen will bring in the corn; oh, what 
a wondrous spread! 








UNCLE SAM: 


‘ine fine! hn} : 
Fine, fine! Montana, Utah, Idaho and Wyoming will 
SECRETARY: Louisiana says: bring game; : 

“T’ll send a barrel of New Orleans mol , And Oregon will furnish fruit of much re- 
It’s doubly refined, suit il tastes and nown and fame 
: wena ge , Oh, yes, we'll have a wondrous feast, and all 

7 t} State v 
Mf er ‘ean { A 


, n ore ” 
n 
: O \ t 
to 9g Vani 
No spices for t I cake; il y ‘ 
S 
LI AM: to Manil 
Ha, ha, ha! “Swallow their tongue!”’ Chere is no pepper in the house; it rely 
¥ nds te 
SECRETARY: Vermont says: na, peonas | a 
. . That we should ive the very est, thi 
Maple sugar, butter and crear 1, quet great to sea on! 
[ll send to fill your sweetest drea 1d 
And buckwheat cakes and blueberr ' Enter YANKEE DOODLI {ddresses FAIRY 
rill no more room is left to cram!”’ Don’t you be frightened. Uncle Sam can sea 
. : g son up his rations; : 
Here are telegrams from New Jersey, Dela os "oer ie 
> : His spice and pepper would suffice to pickle 
ware and Rhode Island: ll tk nati =! 
a 1 Nations. 
‘“We have talked the matter over, L wonder if he doesn’t own Luzon and Puerto 
And we'll bring the garden tr Rico 
Celery, squash, potatoes, pe W here ffee grows abundantly and pepper 
We have the best of luck.” make you sneeze So: Sn 
A telegram from Alaska says PAGE (bows to. AUNT COLUMBIA 
UNCLE SAM (interrupting): Madam, the goods have all 
Alaska! I’d forgotten ] W peach State has sent he ¢ 
possibly send? will only take a little time 
; Che banquet to prepare 
SECRETARY ontinuing ): : pee 
; : : AUNT COLUMBIA (rises, addressing STATI 
‘I’m glad, although so far away, 7 nea a 1] h " 
lo help with this great party; eae: FOU canes se Oe Foe. Mave Cae; 


Not one of my workers has failed 


Ill send a stunning salmon round, ’ ie } 
[was a great undertaking, this banquet, we 


And hope you'll all eat hearty 


l E SAM know, F . 
a oe But the labors of many prevailed. 
Uh-huh; good for Alaska! And let me advise that in future as now 
SECRETARY: Illinois says: No matter what trials may gather 
1’ - | 1 ; . In strife or in peace to remember this vow: 
m sending a pig, hams, bacon ar Ider; ] ' 
Ans & Pls, Da , wer We are one; we will all work together! 
I raise them as big as an Idaho bowlder : : 
Towa : STATES (solemnly 
V says: 7 
: : 5 aa apg ee hi 
EME aandian a bareel'at anrainis* the eat In strife or in peace, we'll remember this vow: 


a We are one; we will all work together! 
Of which people never can get enough 
Tevas Sava" UNCLE SAM (standing by AUNT COLUMBIA 


We will never truly prosper in any other way 


I’ll send you something jolly good and fine ; 1: 
and new Than to stand right by Columbia forever 
A great big fatted Texas steer to make a and a day. 
barbecue!” PAGE hands loving cup to State leader. 
Unc ie SAM (claps hands): STATES (in concert 
Good, good for Texas! Ha, ha! Here’s to Columbia, gem of the ocean! 


. Here’s to our genial host! 
SECRETARY: Michigan say aii 


‘Mv hor bv the } Li } UNcLE SAM and Aunt CoLumsia (holding cut 
rif el DY 1¢ liz 4 

My peache lwavs tal ‘ And her to the nation of earth: 

But I | er t Wl r pr t boast 

A 1cé I I Do , } hou 





H ha! Capital! Al hy heer 
ETARY: Florida sa | ntlerw ind announci? 
‘I’ve oranges. coconuts. k ns t Madam, dinner is served. 
Bananas and pineapples choic fair.’’ UNCLE SAM: 
California says: Now march to the banqueting hall 
Grapes and apricots and raisins; figs and Phere is room and a welcome for all. i 
pomegranates, too; Phe great feast is re ady, the feast of good will 
Any order you may give I will swiftly send In Columbia’s banqueting hall. 
"it through.” ~ : [| Music. Grand marchled by UNCLE SAMand AUNT 
Missouri says: CoLuMBIA. During the march LIBERTY a? 
. » sted hw fe virlis a hrial 
“Nobody’s offered you apples, so I PEACE, represented by two girls in approprial 


costumes, advance slowly from opposite sides of 
the stage and meet in the center. They reach out 
hands in blessing over the marchers and remain 
until all have passed out, forming a tableau. 


Though a little bit slow and exceedingly 
shy, 

Will hitch up my mules and bring you a load; 

The traveling’s good on the new Dixie 


road!” CURTAIN 
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hat Can lt, as a Woman, Do? 


i ‘ 


a py oto t tie i ea ai > a w 4, eS oe = ae : - 1,2 
I he tnglishwoman s Answer to the American Wornan’s Question 


By lan Hay 


AUTHOR OF 


‘THE FIRST HUNDRED THOUSAND,” ETC. 























WHEN my regiment set sailfor wife of Admiral Beatty, now leading the British It was an interesting procession—a moving lay after day, for the benefit of muniti 
France, in the spring of 1915, Grand Fleet) for the relief of sailors’ widows and _ procession It came along in no particular ers or soldiers on leave. I know irl 
they left behind them a coun orphans, which, in these days of drifting mines order. There were hospital nur 1 member duty it is to wait at table in a ere cea 
try in which everybody was ind U-boat piracy§.are all too numerous of various societies engaged in ambul e work which has been turned int saves 
t saying to everybody else gain there is a unique and very valuable here were woman waiters from thi vate soldier An) ldier va 
} ‘*What can I doto help?’ little enterprise, set on foot inthe closing months restaurants. There were girls i t e | elf at home r lat 
The same question is now _ of his grand life by Lord Roberts, and now car ind top boots who were acting pages low price. That meal is served t 
i. on yt "al being asked throughout the ried on by hi the collecting « field elevator atte lant n the big hotel epart pr ( vy some { the } hect 
CS shh 9) length and breadth of Amer lasses for t] e of the arr O r to the mental store There were f 
2 SZ | yey , . : 
Raed ica. Possibly abriefaccount fact that the manufacture of optical lenses i 1 breeche ert O 
of the experience of others may be of intere Imost entirely a Gern d Austri r 
our perience é Oscar W t it | r é f e diffi I ( Br H 
pointed t | fo take g 
I Brit +} ¢ \ 1 USé | B 
erned he p len mp ive I LR t 4 Ir He k ri ¢ 
\ vo r ith anv d byt il t | p eT reale t I tr r r r } 1 gr ¢ t ‘ p 
ourse of tion had erely to gla I pe f gl t pe ] I rying iples of their worl their | r v, be ise of ple t and 
nearest hoarding, or shop window, or « the understanding that these would be ret ed Some of these—young and pretty g1 1 lations \ Britisl Idier’s 
taxicab, and the answer hit him straight in the their owners if the glasses should survive their faces and hands stained a bright orange shilling a day. It is not every gentler 
eye, from a pictorial poster, ranging in sizefrom the rough usage of war Glasses poured in by color by the acid which is required to mak would bestow half hi me si 
twelve inches to twelve feet, shouting: the thousand. lyddite shells. They had deliberately sacrificed ipon a single adventitious female, howev 
‘*Enlist!”’ Another pretty and prac tical form of perso! il their looks as their contribution to the war. But tractive 
But for a woman the matter was not so easy service is the profession of marraine, or “‘fairy they did not care; they were proud of the fact Such is the work that is being done by 
\ woman’s thoughts in wartime turn natural godmother.” The idea originated in They waved their hands to us, and laughed in England and Scotland, Irel 
to one subject, and one subject only: The al and was quickly adopted in England and For they were doing their ‘‘ bit.” to-day. 
leviation of pain and suffering la. A would-be marraine is furnished ( inly en have s r 
I 
he offices of the Red Cross and the great ne and riment of a soldier ler . ‘ t 
I office f the Re 1 ind ne 1 regime as er, é The Leisure Woman Passes ‘ I graspe ‘ 
} pitals were besieged by v ] teers anx Sto‘‘mother hin write to him 1 him I the situation tar sooner t the 
to be enr 3 obliv of the fa resents lt is wel ee ee n be t 1 while the men were still } 
t h prol Sock I nerally represented what was being d t I t it t i { 
' ¢ l , , F t Eng! B 
1 Tt} r 
te t But t | 1€ t \ t ¢ 
I the War Of F t 
t ( 
. 
‘ ; ' 
Bel r ( 
\ I benefit to Us 
d 
| 2 
| 
| 
Order Springs From Confusion 
( slag \ ‘ ostly very y took | 
p themselves thet of see t tt t It 
I} \\ 
I 
Hyde | \ . 
RAF BROT? 
: ‘ lan Hay is Really Captain John Hay Beith of the British Army 
Altoge 
t marr | ‘ 
t N I é Well, t re Li 
e! ‘ ] West End of Li 
tt p ( i l trv t 
n | I n i , r | 
( We ( I ( ‘ B 
i y () t } 
B en I re ‘ I easy t | \ 



































e were flow JBUT by far the greatest fi 
| t ( ( ire ) tivit ¢ ( pea Lhe War l « 
pe 1 cl t No 1 ed tor! I l t > ‘ 
ere ( ‘ irit ‘ ea the tie ( I t B 

t lor W t. leavi the pp the ¢ W I 

Or ( ¢ r \ I t 

the ALL W I ( 

Or 
l ( } l 


The Individual Woman Serves 


the i i 1 \ Ir n t ‘ \ in ¢ t tA 
gh... RE are, of course, hundreds of other Wome iged up rop on the ot the | ( { 
eties bearing a more personal stamp. Two muni ! g i W who Or rdl inat 
examples will suffice here is Lady Beatty had liberated men for service with the re institute ( t rts. J \ 
lmirable fund (Lady Beatty, herself an Amer by taking over those é ibs for the i ver | | i pr Ce hey ent te 
ican, daughter of the late Marshall Field, is the tion of the w meal Val it table W | | hat 
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Living on Thirty-One Cents a Day 


l' YOU don’t believe men and women can live 
on a diet costing thirty-one cents a day, and 
get fat on it, then the Chicago Department of 
Health is prepared to prove it to you. It is 
ready to put in your hands the actual record of 
a test made last winter, the purpose of which 
was to prove that one way to reduce the cost of 
living is to mix brains with food. This record, 
now Officially published, shows that six men and 
six women in two weeks of this diet not only 


kept well and did their usual work, but also 

ined an average of nearly four pounds per 
person in weight The bulletin gives the menu 
for each meal during the two weeks and most 
{1 recipe ed, be ‘ tatement of all 
food bought and prices paid. If you like you 
can try the test yourself imply follow the 
menus and recipes from day to day. I have 


arranged that any Home JOURNAI reader may 
get the bulletin, with menus, 
ords, by sending ten cents to Dr John Dill 
Robertson, Commissioner of Health, City Hall, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


recipes and rec 


First Step to States’ Feeding Us 


‘hae North Dakota farmer has started some 
thing. He has won political control of his 
state and now proposes to set up, as soon as 
possible, state control of all the facilities for 
marketing farm products—and even state flour 
mills and meat-packing houses as well. It is a 
rebellion against the present system, a id is not 
only in fullswing in North Dakota but is spread 
Many see in it the 
beginning of an upheaval of our whole system 
| 


ing into adjoining states 





of raising and distributing o pplic 

1 one that will ect ‘ t tl 
farmer for food as well the farmer himself. It 
ha tlready been prope ed that organized labor 
in industrial sections ally itself with the farm 
element. While it is generally agreed that the 
new movement is going to be immensely popu 
lar in the farm states, opinion is still divide 
to whether it ely to ¢ ire r whether 

N 
Have You z ‘Y of Your vy ? 
[' YOUR part inted a tree 
rea I 1 i ied it you 

Vi have t ( ride 1 grow p 
\ woul t v ad I ( 
tractiveness of the spot where it might have 
been planted Then, if you have children, why 
not this year plant a tree for each of them You 
and they and the public will all be grateful for it 
late It n rth while the money sid 
li ecent | expert er t 3 
tl ot Le I n 


| Li he tirst, 1 ‘ { 
le iewhat m \ ¢ t! 
hose { t course r} will be f 
1 et I ( a7 ent f 
nt t ents in ady efor thet 
The f t in the t t 
‘ t I ver n Vhe 
pe ( le nd q l I 
Lu 
a ¢c | y f ¥ 
| VV Liles La r i¢ 
, “HAT 43 the title i klet Vv l 
| ter it ‘ t f 
| rt\ l pa ill 
l port ne Is¢ patter 
ple I t 1 Any yiri ¢ 


eX 
B I H the 
Ame ul 
l ( q tea 
I ( \ roacne { 
e, W ¢ VE t iside bea 
l ré t larmer 
| « Think how the face of try woul 
t ra formed if all of were t lean upa 


Know About Our New Islands? 


TNCLE SAM bought some islands the other 
day. He got them from Denmark for $25, 

000,000. As aresult he nowowns oneof the finest 
harbors in that sea of romance, the Caribbean; 
the home of the bay tree, from the leaf of which 
comes bay rum; and the site of two towers, 
known as ‘ Bluebeard’s Castle”? and ‘‘ Black- 
beard’s Castle,’ reminiscent of the days of the 
pirates of the Spanish Main. An interesting 
booklet about these islands has just been printed 
by the Government. It contains a map, many 
illustrations and an account of their geography, 
government, people and commercial resources 








1d opportunities. You can get it for fifteen 
cents from the Superinte1 it of Documents, 
Washington, District of Columbia. (Send 


money order or coin—not stamp 


Uncle Sam Will Help About This 


‘Bae fly and the mosquito are not always 
guilty of carrying disease, but they so often 
are that every man, woman and child should en- 
list for universal service in a war against them. If 
you had any malaria or typhoid in your vicinity 
last summer it will pay you to ask the United 
States Public Health Service, at Washington, 
District of Columbia, for the facts about fight- 
ing these diseases and the winged pests that 
help to spread them. Ask particularly for Re- 
print No. 374; it gives the formulas for two 
newly discovered fly poisons which are deadly 
to flies but not dangerous to children. And did 
you know that any physician can give you 
the inoculation treatment by which typhoid has 


been driven out of the United States Army 





Where to Go This Summer 


N' IWADAYS it’s quite the thing to visit the 
4 N great National Parks which your Uncle 
Sam owns and manages. They contain scenery 
not excelled in grandeur or beauty anywhere on 
earth, as recent HOME JOURNAL pictures hz 

vn you. If you don’t know about the Na 
| | | the Di + y N + ] Pp 








imping and playgrour for their peopl 








arranging for the use of near by national 
forest lands. There are seven district foresters 
who give camping permits; if you don’t know 
e they are ask the Chief #orester, Wash 


‘olumbia, for 





intormation 


This Will be a Real Spotless Town 
}* ERTS keep telling us that any tow: 


it l‘hey say ience has give 








t t we fail t e tl 
And it is that a life-i rance con 
rnished $100,000 which medical ar 
lita ientists will pend in a three year 
rt to make Framingham, Massachusetts, 
e most healthful town in the world. Federal 
te health authorities are codperating in 
e experiment, which 1 1 er the immediate 
e of the National Association for the Study 
Preve n of J ‘ | L} is¢ ¢ 
t ect att t 
I \ f “The Co ty Health 
Lube | Demonstrati for the 
p er ( r 1 eve e ot 
r obt prope i 
I r hop a la 
( I l VISILINE 
maternal v nd food 
( I gham was 
f ( t be e it is fairly 
1 CK I especially favor 
( f ible t Che det 
« r I t est W to 
tube { 
t« 


The Object of This Page 


Women in the Navy 


 b- RELEASE men for more rigorous duty, 
the United States Navy is asking women to 
take many of the clerical positions in the naval 
service, with shore duty only. As fast as needed 
women are being enlisted in the Naval Reserve 
and assigned to active duty at shore stations of 
the Navy. Typists and stenographers have been 
called for first; later women who can do other 
clerical work may be invited to serve. Women 
thus enlisted in the Navy are given the regular 
rating of yeomen, with compensation somewhat 
higher, on the average, than is usual for similar 
work in civil life. If you want to make this work 
your service to your country, ask for further 
information at the nearest Navy recruiting 
office. If you know any young man who i 

thinking of giving his national service in the 
Navy, tell him to write to the Bureau of Navi 

gation, United States Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C., for the new illustrated book 
which tells every detail of life and opportunities 
in the naval service, its pay and opportunities 


What Did You Waste To-Day? 


S THERE any woman who can say that she 

had no share in the waste of food worth $700, 
000,000 by Americans last year? We can go a 
long way toward paying the bills of the war, and 
render real war service at home, our Government 
says, if each of us will do our part to stop this 
enormous wastage of food. Our enemies owe 
their survival in large part to the willingness and 
ibility of all their people to abolish waste of 
food and make every ounce count. The United 
States Department of Agriculture, as one part 
of its work in war, is attempting to mobilize 
\merican women in a fight in dead earnest 
against waste of food. Are you serving your 
country and the nations with which it has joined 
cause, by cutting down food waste? To women 
also the Government looks to discipline the men 
and the children of every home in the war 
st waste. If you are not in touch with 
y body or place giving information on how y 


ge of A 





ig ee Lil iu i rive our >rvict t 
4 yuntry without pay, Dut there is going 


ve abundant opportunity for the wa 
an to serve. Alre idy manultact 
rt Ul Gover ime nt ‘ I tracts I T iol 
tents and other supplie are in need of 
help, much of which women can supply. I 


coéperation with the United States Department 
of Labor, the National League for Women 
Service is listir 


of women and g 





i 





ls who have had factory expe 
rience or are willing to take factory work in thi 


} 


emergency, to the end that help may be giver 


xy the names and qualifications 


to factories that need it, and that the services of 


women fitted for factory work may be utilized t 


tadvantage. Women to whom this work 


ry rt ty n 1] 
opportunity may well 





of war service, and is establishing branche we we are in the habit of suspecting 
throughout tl intry Its nat il head the Chinese laundryman of n itainin 


rters are at 105 West Fortieth Street, New 


at American Question 


‘ TAR in Europe has made it both fasl 
ionable and patriotic to practice thrift 


Thrift nowadays doesn’t mean merely saving 
pennies, as we ed to think. It means instead 
making the best px ible use of all we have 

time money, energy and material—and not 
trying t pend more of anything than we 
ré illy nave Already the educators of the coun 


try are getting ready to teach school children 
| ing of thrift, while the 
Government, too, is crying out against waste. 
ir 
t to learn some of the details 


everywhere the full mear 








If you want to join the national campaign {i 
thrift, if you war 


of our national wastefulness and how we ca! 


1] 


“te 
all help to reduce it, write, inclosing a two-c« 


Chrift. 6 Nort ( rh eet, Chi 


: “ys WIDELY successful has been the department ‘*‘My Government and I,” indicative 
of the rapidly growing interest of women in affairs that stretch their horizon, that the 


department conducted under that title has been widened into this page 


The best of all 


that the United States Government and the individual states are doing for the people 
will be chronicled as before, but in addition there will be given here a comprehensive idea 
of what organizations are projecting, and what we as a people are doing to develop our 


selves as a nation and as individuals—in 


short, the page will bring to you, month by 


month, the means of getting the best out of the world of active men, women and things. 
The services of the Washington Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal remain, as before, 
available for those who wish to make use of the Bureau as a medium for communicating 
with their Government or with other useful agencies. 

Readers are urgently requested to send a two-cent stamp for each question or 
inquiry addressed to The Ladies’ Home Journal Washington Bureau, Woodward 


Building, Washington, D.C 


to the secretary, the American Society 





What Shall She Do After School? 


} ERE is a question that is before girls to 

whom the end of the present school year 
means also the end of school life. As more and 
more girls decide in favor of doing something 
outside the home the question is one which 
causes the whole family concern. Help for girls 
trying to choose a vocation wisely is now recog 
nized as one of the needs of the times. In Bos 
ton there is an unusual organization which is 
awake to the problem and is doing its ‘‘ bit’”’ to 
help all the girls it can reach. It has made in 
tensive studies of women in industry—often for 
the United States Government—and as part of 


this work has pu lished a pamphlet on each 


of six women’s occupations. These pamphlets 


describe the work, the requirement the pa 
and the opportunities, and give other fact 
helpful to anyone thinking of going into it. The 
vocations covered are probation work, adver- 
tising, home and school visiting, publishing 
home work, poultry raising and proof reading 
\s long as the supplies last a copy of any of 
these will be given free to anyone who sends a 
stamp for mailing to Miss Helen N. Henry, 
Executive Secretary, Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Could This Happen in Your Town? 


N A CONNECTICUT town two boys were 

arrested recently for playing on a publi 
chool grounds on a Saturday! How absurd thi 
is in the light of the new awakening in thi 
country to the fact that the people are owne! 
of the schools and their grounds, and that their 
ise should not be ! 
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hildren a few hours f ve day aweek! Tx pr 
mote the asserti it the pe rig 
to use their i the \ 
fit, Miss Marg the daughte it 
President, and ive rece 1 
porated the Con I O 
Board. Already ‘ 
it i ible 1 } l I 
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t 1 l Vv 1 t 
\ ie vill 
A juipment al | Ipery } 
will undoubtedly ompel the tl ) 
sume the work next year. And how 
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playfield this 





) try 
Did you know ement boy 
girl has better right id 
play than ru ed by land 
t night be yr y If 
y want to know 1 ( t what | c 
muniti ire g f t 
| < the Unit States B 
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Who Launders Your Clothes? 


‘ inclean establishment, an investigation of 
laundries of all kinds in New York showed that 


the ‘“‘sanitary conditions in the average ‘hand 


laundry’ managed by white persons are of a 
very low grade, far below those in Chine 
laundries.”’ Ever ee under what co! l 
your own clothes are laundered 


What to Eat and Why 


te you tired of hearing that ‘‘a Europea 
d family could live on the food the Americ: 
family wastes’? Then take up the Government 
on its offer to help you use food economically 
As long as the supply lasts you can obtain free, 
from the Department of Agriculture at Wash 


ington, District of Columbia, a bulletin on 
rt lection of foods and planni g of meal It cor 
tains the substance of what the food peciali 
been trying to tell you, but in language 
pped of techi l term It will W 
r 4 f 


expert in food values and cookery, you should 
et this Bulletin and use it; it is just what most 
" A | 

vomen need right now. Ask for Farmers’ Bul 


tin No. 808. 


Life is Coming Into the Library 


hp DAVENPORT, Iowa, the public library 
calls itself a “‘mental service station,”’ and 
lives up to its name. Kansas City goes it ont 
better, and inserts two-line notices of its serv 
ices among the classified ‘“‘“want ads” and 
church notices of the local papers, thus reaching 
thousands of men and women with practical 
problems to solve. 
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To stand hard knocks, I'm strong as an ox. 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 


4 ‘ —— “The vigor I find in this Campbell ‘kind’ 
7 D) Is never known to fail. 
LE ; 





Strengthening and delicious— 


And you get exceptional food-value in this 
popular soup. 

It combines the nutritive properties from the 

meat and marrow of selected ox joints, with the é 





nourishing and savory qualities of choice vegetables, barley and fresh herbs. & 

Here is just what you want for an agreeable variety to the regulation meal : 
or as an attractive feature for your ladies’ luncheon or to help out a slender 
menu at any time. And it is all cooked, ready for your table whenever you 
want it—in three minutes— without the slightest labor or fuss— 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 





You would be interested and probably you In this we combine freshly sliced joints which 
would be surprised to see with what extreme have not been used for stock with tender car- 
care and daintiness we prepare this inviting soup. rots and yellow rutabagas “diced,” a touch of 

We use medium-size ox tails —the best size leek, an abundance of high-grade barley, be- 
for soup-making. We receive them already _ side celery, parsley, fragrant herbs and delicate 


cleaned, dressed and neatly packed. And the flavoring. 


United States Government inspection stamp on This is an extremely palatable soup, always 
| every package attests their good condition. acceptable to a critical taste, as well as whole- 
| After further scrupulous inspection by our — some and satisfying. 
| own experts we make from some of the joints Nothing else can take the place of good soup 

a thick stock which we blend with a rich eaten every day as an aid to digestion and a pro- 

whole-tomato purée. moter of vigorous health. 


You will find it a constant source of benefit to the whole family if 
you keep an assortment of these tempting Campbell “kinds” on your pantry 
shelf; and have them always at hand for regular use and enjoyment. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beet Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanie1 
Celery Mock Turtle Pomato 
Chicken Mulligatawny Pomato-O] 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetabl 
Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicel 
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ene Faulkner, the 


‘Story Lady” 


The Rosebud Princess “J Hank you, pond people, for my ride,” sh¢ [he Flag of Fort Schuyler 


said. **‘ Now what can I do for you? 
NCE upon a time there was a beautiful “You might sing for us,”’ croaked the frog A Story for Flag Day 
little fairy princess who lived in a large coachman; ‘‘ we are very fond of music.” 
pink rose, and so she was called the ** Rose So the princess leaned back in her sea-shell | sale pieces th acl Pliny Fe ct 
















bud Princess.” Everyone loved the little prin- boat and sang softly: fort,” said a young soldier = Fort Schuyl 
cess and liked to wait upon her, and she was so ee a ‘then we could show the pepo and tl 
accustomed to this service that each day she A happy day ‘twill always be a a baa hs hee 5 = - a 
grew more selfish. If everyone will give delight “Well, why shou d we be afraid of them 
One morning she awoke as usual at the song lo other friends from morn till night."’ said an old soldier. ‘‘Colonel Gansevoort say 
g é as usual ; song : sp 
of her chorus of birds: Then the frogs and mermaids Joined in the that we have plenty of ammunition, and pr 
chorus: visions for six weeks; so we will never surrend 


Tweet —tweei—tweet—tweet! Wake up, wake up, 
I I 





Fort Schuyler to St. Leger and his savages.”’ 


Our princess sweet ! “Oh, happy day of work and play; , il 
Awake our princess and arise; the morning sun is For when we give we truly live; Fort Schuyler had been called Fort Stanwi 
in the skies. Oh, happy day! Oh, happy day! during the French and Indian War, but durin: 


Tweet —tweet—tweet—tweet! Wake up, wake up, 


P the Revolution the name had been changed i 
Our princess Sweet! 


The little princess began to grow sleepy, so , : 
honor of the brave general, Philip Schuyl 


the fish drew her to the bank, and the frog 













pe The dew fairy then gavethe princessa morning croaked in chorus: ‘Good night! Good night Che fort occupied an important position ov 
bath, and after that she spread out her big lhe princess flew home andsoonshe wastucked looking the valley of the Mohawk 
’ by butterfly wings and flew down to the grass, jn her big rose bed. “I never had sucha happy “They say that St. Leger is planning to ta 
What a years ' where she was dressed by the earth people. The day.” she murmured drowsily. “‘To be truly the fort and then press on and meet Burgoyn 
- > spiders brought hera beautiful gown of rose pet happy make someone else happy.’’ said another soldier. ‘‘We will prevent tl] 


) als, all woven together with a lacy web spread meeting and save New York from their har 


. ° { 
agin’ does fo | over it, which was sparkling with dewdrop [he Honest Woodman “Yes, but I do wish we had a flag,” said t 


The beetles crawled out from the ground and 








} young man. 

ee brought her some tiny pink slippers, which they Retold From the Fable of La Fontaine “We have a flag,”’ said the old soldier \ 
& every cake of j ) had made of rose petals surely must Know that our fl rte 

é ‘- { 

















\fter the princess was dressed many other “7 JNHERE was a poor woodman who worked Congress on June fourteenth. It has thirt: 

{ Pears’ rose fairies joined her. Some were dressed all in ] very hardin a forest. One day this wood white starsin a field of blue, and thirteen re 

b a ' red, like the red roses, and some were in yellow man was chopping down a tall tree neat white stripes to represent the thirteen Colo 
ome were in white; for h dress ke rive ‘Chop! Chop! Chop!”’ rang out hi [t was designed by General George W 


ilcSei ae it Fbhia tall dean Gennis® we I t Mor ( eR 
What makes Pears : : , 


the exqu aL toile t sOap iri P f t f t vhi ; . I 


Painstaking care and es brought them some honey as they buzze¢ 
skill at every step in the ; their song [hen some of the flower fairie the ttom of the river. The poor woodn LI Ww whal We ¢ rig 
4 ; > ’ | brought som¢ weet nectar to drink, and the toOoKeaG sad and ud Yankee et tear Up our irt 4 
making 18) I ears , from Rosebud Princess took everything and enjoyed ‘What can 1 do? How can I earn my daily the stars and white tr 


the select ion of the ; it all as her right, for was she not a princess: bread without my good ax to help me 


dso 


‘ihe a 














B -hoic | } \s he sat there grieving, he saw a ripple of (“one GANSEVOORT, who 

ki choicest and purest Ma- ‘a YREAKFAST over, the Rosebud Princess flew light upon the water. He rubbed his eyes ing by. overheard the remar \ 

4 terials to the finished i" Y about the garden. She saw some children ‘‘Am I dreaming?” he said as he looked right, bovs,””’ be said; ‘‘we must have ] 

[ sitting on the porch with their mother, and, as again, hesawawonderful fairy. She was dressed the fort 

A cake that has been t she had often seen them bending over her rose all in a shimmering gown which seemed to be Captain Swartout had on a long blue ar Y 
3 AGED ONE YEAR. ‘ home and enjoying the sweet fragrance, she every color of the rainbow, and on her long coat lined with buff. ‘“‘ Here, boys,’” said he > 
ie] j thought she would like to visit their home. So golden hair she wore a crown of seaweed. She _ he took off his coat, ‘‘take my coat and cut o 

i she fluttered near and rested in a honeysuckle came toward the woodman and spoke in a soft your square for the blue field.”’ * 
F } vine growing on the porch voice, that sounded like a rippling river: The boys eagerly seized the blue coat a1 

i 9 Che children could not see this fairy, but “My good man, why do you look so sad?” it up. ‘* How do we make a five-pointed sta \ 
7 Pe ars they did see her wings and thought that a but “T have lost my ax—my strong, steel ax asked one 

Pa tertly was hovering near. Their mother had just head,’’ he answered. *‘ It fell into the river and ‘Why, don’t you remember, Betsy R 

F | been reading them a story about a selfish litth I know not what to do, for I can no lo ger chop folded a bit of paper into five parts, and t 
5 girl who alwas wanted to be waited Ipon, and aow the trees to ear I laily bre | cut it uda idier he ¢ ickly folded a 

i 1¢ aid ‘To be truly h ippy Mak¢ someone cut a Star. We will e thi tar for a patter 

4 lse happy and serve others, for service is the “7 | Ato grieve, good woodman,” said the ind make our stars from the white cloth; but 
‘ Oa { ecret of happiness. | fairy, ‘‘for I will try to find your ax head, will need more shirts for the stars and strips 

\s the Rosebud Princess listened she felt and she went down into the water and soon she ‘All right,”’ said the young soldier t i 

{ ashamed of her own selfish life came up and held out her hands toward him, mine. It is all I can give, for 1 am wearing n pe 
a ‘Why, everyone serves me,” she said, ‘and and in one hand he saw an ax head of solid gold only otherone now. But, speaking of the strip 

3] lhe picture at the very top I never do anything for anyone else d wonder ‘My good man, is thi: your ax?”’ she asked what hall we do for the red ” 

shows a cake of Pears’ as it ‘ sas eOMCORE else happy to-day ee He looked at the gold a id inswered “No, The soldier boys looked at one another ; 
i : pread her bright wings and flew that is very beautiful, but 1t is not my old ax dismay After all their efforts, were they to a j 
4 comes from the mould. It is he went across the road shesawa Mine was a strone steel ax head now? Just then the wife of one of the soldier j 
by now excellent toilet soap, but littl ly on his back in the dust. She Very well,” answered the fair) I will look who served as the camp cook, came t 
§ it is not good enough for f lew id t ed the beetle o in.”’ when she heard their trouble he went aw . 
24 Pear It still has moisture ing 
lac 


in it and ks that gloriously 





the Rosebud Princess!” he gaspec¢ So she put the gold ax head down on the bank and quickly returned, hol x out her large r 
ou for helping me.’ and disappeared in the water agai d allthe flannel pettic rat Here, boys, he said, *‘t 
wank you, little beetle, for bringing woodman Saw was aripple of light on the river my skirt and cut the red stripes, and if you wi . 








f 
t 1 ‘ 
I r n 
e) rich, tran parent amber color. r] my rosebud lipper I ai glad to be of S00 ne came p, holding in her ha la ix I will sew the flag for you I am not a . 
| ’ , 7 oe 1 " “Sie needle . dat ) Ww ll } 
p: lime alone—twelve months 4 rvice to you now And then she tlew lightly head of shining silve . eedle voman like Betsy Ross, but we will 
' Irvi t tl the garden ‘Is this your ax head, my good m he our flag 
ot drying—can cxtrat the Phe | Mica rien ee And , eae ee ete ; i 
‘ . | | | | he Dee were pu ily iving about gathering sKeC s00Nn Aa ¢ 1cl¢ ag Wa I Isceda Ipo 
f moisture and add the beaut! ' ‘ et nectar from the tlowers, and the fairy No », that is very beautiful, but it i t pole and raised over the fort ‘Hurral H 
i ful transparency you see in : prince Hew to her own rose home and, dipping my Old ax Mine is made of strong steel.” ral shouted the soldier ‘St. Leger and 
) the second picture. Che light wd Pp some nectar, carried it to their beehive ‘Very well,” answered the fairy. ‘‘ I'll put tl hirelings can see our flag as they march! W ». 
now shine ; through becaus« \ prin ery ru sa ed the bees liver ax he »wnon the Da 1 look will never vield to hi lemands and rre 
; , Why not | the prince Did \ t for your ax head yut we will fight tor our fort and our flag 
h ~ 1. moist t nal . Atl \ 1 1} 
there 1 I iol ire. \ » me of t eat } ev fro \ , ‘ e went « t ré the watero! re 
her 7 here 1 ) ois rm y 
ay use the : ist I ike t | \ t I k from hi ht the wood E ALL 1 w the story of that fight 
no 1 Con ( \ | ; hon aan H aa ; ' re re 
~ ‘ +, fort 
| 
" 
P d | | 
Ny ( \ H ‘ ‘ I ‘ 
ecw \ I o. ‘ \ ; ‘ ; 
| t ( he he ier t t 
' | 
j \ ) Ca Ov } ) l the f ; i P x » ! el r = ere " { 
4 } 
( ‘ 4 ‘ | i t Ww ) t W t! | ‘ 4)? t! if if ‘ 
r € ed hox of yall 1 e | é t fu | n ea re r more va ible t yur Ol ul he young soidier i 1ioW the 
7 $150 0c | lw I ( i teel on e think of their boastfulne And soo 
P ( c \ I t ! Ve e wood rut e gol ix >t Strip vere tloa é 
‘ : : eT t \ t { Wil tt i t t | i re | ‘ 
ts ‘ UX DOX OF f . t id the fish wert rnesst they are Worth a great deal of money; but how ‘Hurrah for our flag! Hurrah for our 
{ cake 51 cent 4 by seaweed can I claim them when they are not my own houted the soldier boys lustily 
} j We r t vour service, prince id the ‘Well done, honest woodmat iid the fairy; Now. as we celebrate Flag Dav on June fo 
’ Hy } | +} lot ' ? - r ' ) 
' lf you wish to test Pears’ for s Irog entere the vat “ iraw “truth is tar more precious than silver or gold, tec le is remember thi tory ol our ~ 
thre h th < ne } oar hat t = + } 4} t 4] er a fort et us alsor , 
little expense, Walter Janvier, cS Ure ‘ Mi ! e told the ruth | “er : - t : 4 I c “ . 
> t? abouttl tinv boat: thev wore Coral Crow! und hould lit to make ve i present of the tw that the color re in our flag symboll 
41i Canal Street, New York Re t , ~ Ys . . Ww . like ~ > : = . wy Pon , i : Pirie ' 
‘ , { by trings of pearls, and they went splashing an ax heads, for they belong to m¢ bravery” and ‘‘courage,’ the white me 
. " 7 > ’ > is & 1 " ; 1 sc ?? 7 ° 
\ (Pears’ United States gents), es racir through the water, maki the littl Then the fairy placed the gold ax and the purity” and the blue loyalty And let ( 
will send you a trial cake of the Fa princess laugh in glee At first he tool it tl ilver ax In the hands ol the astonished wood be as ¢ iger to uphold our flag and our count 
‘ . ; : : , : 
s unscented for 4c in stamps. pe pleasure as her mght; then she ddenty thought man, and she was gone across the water. Andall with our courage, purity and loyalty as wé 


. . ot her lesson In ser\ ‘ 1@ Saw was the ripple of light these soldier boy S so long ago at Fort S« huy! 
TE—If the 
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somethin 











3 CHILDREN "4 
STURDY (ht 


Sf . jay 
Ralston isa good wholesome, 


whole wheat food of natural 
wheat color, and delicious 
wheat flavor. It nourishes 


the body, tt mpts the appe 


tite and heips the digestive 


organs to act normally. Chil- 
dren never tire of it. 

In checkerboard packages 
medium and large size. At your grocer’s. 
If your grocer won’t supply you 


Write us 


Ralston Purina Co. 30 
810 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. : 
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rIME of unsettled 
conditions in out- 

side life is often a 

time of great develop- 
ment at home. It is not 
bad for us to be forced 
to accept the companion- 
ship of home folks and to 
findin home evenings the 
longed-for social outlet. 
The American people 
are suffering terribly 
from the gadding habit 
superinduc ed by the idea 
of modern progress. We 
have been possessed with 
the disturbing thought 
that the ‘‘ progressive” 
people of the world were 
and 
that unless we wished to 
be left 


get on 


somewhere 


ZONE 
behind we must 
the band wagon 

amid the blare and glit 

ter of things. It’s along 
weary march with the phantom caravan which 
soon reaches the nothing it set out from, and 
there are many wayside beauties we miss through 
the speed of the journey. 

I learned all I know by being forced to find 
my fulfillments and my happiness at home 
apart from the herd. 

It was in many ways a bitter lesson, but it 
has had incalculable « ompensations; so I say to 
the American people that it may not be wholly 
bad for them if they are forced through con 
gested and hard turn to 
home in its simplest aspect as a refuge from the 
turmoil outside. We | sitting 


hind out 
there waiting for us. Some large development 


times conditions to 


mits souls 


of character may result if our boys and girls 
encounter bad times 

Itisa fact, though maybe not a very pleasant 
one, that the extreme * prosperity’’—the great 
‘progress’? we have lately enjoyed—has not 
developed many statesmen It will have to be 


acknowledged timber is scarce. 
\re the American men and women of to-day 


poiled children? Sometimes it seems so. But 


take away from them their ‘‘ opportunities,” 
ind maybe we would find the old stuff there 
hout ratching too deep Maybe there art 


title page picture of a y woman it 
vishir evening toilet with a maid kneel 
ing before her, putting carriage boots over her 
ippet Inside was a picture of a ‘‘ movie”’ star 
tking her breakfast from a magnificent silver 
ervice She is adorned with an Oriental break- 


fast cap and has a monkey in het 
In another popular | 
intended to befunny. A big, prosperou 


arms 


yublication is a picture 


looking 





automobile has drawn up to the curb and a large, 


wealthy 





looking man in a silk hat is greeting a 
eedy-looking chap on the pavement. Every 
thi about the big fellow spell ess 
everything about the poor man on the pave 

t l The t ere ] mate 
rl a 
iy fell a h il | 
the failure curb ‘ 
ed te I n hoping will 
)T ht me the picture. ‘What 
, grandmother?” he asked 
to tell him? 
iughter, aged four, looking at the 
ther picture, declared that when she got to be 
ly she meant to have her breakfast served 


1AVe 


These re 


a monkey to help her eat it 


poor incentives for Young Amer 

i Our ideals must be different from this if a 
ernme it of the people, by the people and for 

1 le is not to perish from the earth It 
takes plain, sturdy, understanding men and 
\ »do the everyday business of the world, 


mehow replenish the ranks of 
wople of America if they are to 
be the ruling class as our forefathers intended 





Line to be 
High spirit must be nurtured in plain anc 
hat I di il ¢ re to realize any of the 
dre is of a you republi The people who 
e laborer tl ervil li farmers | 
ers 1 ral for nted are recko 
I ‘ i t 
| t \r 
| l ‘ 
\ 
\ r 
t I 1} 
) wl } ¢ r 
I W 
13' I \ t [sy i i | 
Di t will hearten the up 
Colu ( with the Stars and Stripes 
tte W en nursi wounded soldiers, 
fields and women in kitchens—these are 


American life in 


Willi QUICKECI l 
Adver ity isa great developer ol 


My re lers knc 


testimony. 


yw that, with me, to speak is to 
There are 
I only know a little, and that little 


by living. It is not that I like to talk 


no theories in my 
rriculum 


l learned 





A 





about myself or make myself my own heroine. 
It is only that I desire to share with the poor 
and the struggling what I learned by being born 
into the ranks of the poor and struggling. 

I was born to adversity, yet the sky has been 
so blue, the white clouds sailing so light and 
fleecy, the flowers have bloomed so graciously, 
the sun has shone so genially, the thunder has 
rolled so grandly, along the distant hills! I have 
known beautiful friendship, gay, glad comrade- 
ship, intellectual exercise, good society, love, 
tragedy, sorrow, despair and quiet trust. I have 
lived! 

The people who have had money furnished 
them to gratify their whims and their taste for 
luxury have only existed. They will learn here 
after. There is no excellence without great 
labor. 

It began with me by my folks’ being queer 
We were a shaggy set of Scotch-Irish Presby 
intimate terms with God and fully 
convinced of his purposes. I wanted to put our 
folks into our historical pageant last year, but 
you can’t get people to let you do things as they 
ought Our pageant 
good, only with less money it might have been 
better. 

I wanted a procession mounted on shaggy 
farm horses going to church in the early days 
Grandfather on old Pete—a faded sorrel—with 
his three-cornered hat, his long white hair resting 
on the shoulders of his 1812 blue army over 
coat, should have preceded the rest of the fam 
ily in single file, some of the horses carrying 
double — saucer-eyed youngsters perched on 
sheepskins behind red- headed maiden ladies 
who were having a hard time to manage their 


hoopskirts over the horns of the saddles, and 


terians on 


to be done. was pretty 


banners of green barége veils floating brave ly on 
the wind 

I can still feel the goose flesh break 
it memory of thi 





procession toiling 








road on a Sunday morning and the giggling of 
at those funny Humphreyse 

We were very much looked down upon because 
I felt the humiliation of it 


to the tips of my toes. 


town youngsters 
we were democrat 
yU [ we sorrowed not as those who were with 


) out hope We held fast to ‘‘ The Book 


**The Book” told us that he who persevereth 





hall inherit all thi and that to him that over 
etl row | 
| Ar 
. ] 
ter Ou t } ] 
ited by the pillar ot the church idies 
gentlemen of the old school who thoroughly 





ippreciated character and culture who 
thought that money was indeed but cre 
dential for folks who wished to be er 
with the genteel. 

Chere was one social outlet for us then—th« 


church. 
Che human being needs the 
no discredit to him that he should wish to know 
people and to visit with them 
lo day, if 
children 


social outlet; iti 


a carpenter's wife and 
were left without their natural pro 
tector in this town, their prospect for social o 
let would be poor. There would be hur 
We have eight churches in a tow 
of two tho ind soul Each ¢ re 
pitifully small 


four small 


to be sure. 
f 


In the church we would be regars 





lem and treated with that condescending ki 
ess Which church workers like to bestow up 
the poor If anybody shook hands wit! 
Sur ning it would make us conspicu 
as “subjects.” 
But it was different in the old. days: first, be 
cause the people of the old régime were Chri 


I 
tians, and again, because in tho e days the older 
iter ot society r 


bit in its teeth 


I 
people were the ar 
America had not 
Chere wa 
for people of worthy character when | was a 
child. So, thor 
queer, we were recogni 


ple of the village and 


genuine reward of social recognition 
gh we were very poor and very 
zed by the leading peo 
their visiting list 


make the foolish mistake of declaring 





Do not 
that these things do not count They do count 
and they should count It is decidedly snob 


bish and underbred to wish the rich people of 
but it is only 
itural and commendable for you to long for 


your neighborhood to notice you, 


the acquaintance of nice people, intelligent and 

refined 
It was the spur of this early American idea of 
ter that brought to our poor, plain hom« 

l ninking 

| \M hoping that somethi may force the 
American people home and give them the 
iwcentive of adversity, and | am hoping that 
(American fathers and mothers will be equal to 


i 


} 


ision Of course we are all handi appt d 


lisa problem for any 


mall families. One cl 
rents. This cause for unhappiness we have 
We 
ry and trials of raising 


ito be We 


brought upor ourselves by selfishness 


wished to escape the wor 


a family. We wishe free to “‘ gad.” 


didn’t call it gadding, but it was, neverthe 
less We wanted to entertain and to be enter 
tained—and children were a hindrance 


Of course, too, the race is less virile. Any race 
is becoming decadent when love is tempered by 
prudence. 

a big family is a 
a bulwark against ennui. 
is no time for despair when the day is crowded 
to overflowing with vital work and with the 


rhere is safety in numbers; 
mighty power 





Oran 


There 


ACH 

on vi 

at th 
of the sam 
wanting t 
They may 
diagnose t 
that they a 
This is oft 
office occu] 
tunity to g 


cheerful noise and dis- 
order of young folks. 

I often look at the ad 
vertising pictures of 
modern family circles 
There is a smug sugges 
tion of the imitative and 
conventional about 
them that makes me 
sick. I compare them 
with our family gathered 


i : get a new 
about the old piano sing means to 
ing hymns and songs mean liter 


no matter if sometimes 
barbarously—and I 
think and know that 
there was more chance 
for initiative, far 


Many a; 
vacation fe 
like to have 
re ted, not 


more benefited | 





play forthe imagination, because sh 
much more chance for tally refre 
the spirit to take wing ith a nev 
in our funny, queerly is found 
clad, naive little group ind ha 

than in all the correct by contact 


“formed,” civilized, 

sophisticated families bearing the hall-mark of 
fraternities and wearing the badges of “first 
society in poor money-mad America, lost 
as she is in a wilderness of complex life brought 
on by men and women who have too eagerly 


with whom 
to whom s 
pertect vac 
developme! 


and spiritu 


class” 


ot nite purpo 

grasped at all that seemed ‘“‘ modern. To grow 
Truth is inc urably old, and man is inevitably sometimes 

called to face her. find that v 

Satin . Sige only time w 

“EE thing the American people are suffering selves 

for to-day is high thinking in the homes of “But wl 
the common people. By high thinking I mean vouask. | 

- OU aSK ‘ 


appreciations of the big things of life The big 
things of life are character, kindness, virtue, in 
telligence and respect for all that is pure ar re 
ioble. These things must be reinstated in our \ 
home communities in place of 


to go, but I 
mean | 
IP1O1 


} 
embly, 
rreat gathe 


| political { 


ference al 


social prestige . 
money making and cheap business anc 
feuds and rivalries 

There must be in the community a definite 
opportunity for the child to realize 
being industrious, honest and 


inspiring as 

er contere 
Movement 
Park, Mai 


a reward lor 
intelligent It 
a social a business reward 
The child must not be taught that it is the mar 
who gets the money by fair means 
the 7 . I 


must be as well as 


or foul, ha 


finest car se wik 


Kked up 








i nplya l A 
Fine I ter 1 | It ‘ t ) ‘ 
THI 
/ mo’ 
el ! 
rounds for te the v1 i 
: with the 
f{ America this appreciation of and this desir ' 
> elati to « 
for line Character must be the growing den 
: i irt 1S 
for it in our national life The hom omm : 
° , : , rches ol 
ties are suffering for it, the churche re dyit 
| } | , at vestment, 
for lack of it. We have been consumed in the 


furnace of money lust 

















1 1 me OVE ( 
We have in place of the early genial America: 

- : ‘ increasi 
gentleman a neration of cynics who haven't : 
time rainclit t 1 } ] Dan waa 4] ’ WI © < 
time or inclination to shake hands witha you t , 

1 1 é 1¢ i 
n on the street, to go to sit till bedtime 
ivl r e, ¢ to he tt re | g } ste 
t All is centere 
\ ben 
whi ! , 
: Baptist ( 
x t] ; 
i out i heir n r % : dV 
Ci lo tl 
Posse l 
} 1 n it ‘ 
Our men ol aint) ive I ( tine chara New Vori 
ters to this pitifulend. Mer » were naturally 
} } 1 c ct ail 
genial, naturally intelligent, have listened to the 
, e _ Imes, Crow 
hard gospel of money success till they cannot be OR 
; initva©ry 
counted upon to do anything fruitful or produc 
, The greel 
tive in the community life. ht 
ough to ce¢ 
rheir existence is wholly by way of abs “oe 
: A es wht il 
ing, never by way of gi out to the com 
we oe iy aiterno 
munity that pricel treasure that counts fo 


: Hebre w, Gr 
» much in the lives of growing children, the ex rging th 
> iz c 


ile personally fine, long 


mitact 
manhoor 


am] he doors o 
Hour” of f{ 
nd beautif 
‘We did 
of the Judso 
eople arow 
O 1t Was ou 
part of th 
Che child: 
now 


Sunday 


‘of aman who, being 
to assist all pe 
him to a clearer perception of noble 
without the 

Imissions 


ople who come into c wit! 


} 


smug suggestions and damaging 
with which men, imbued with ideas 
we have mistakenly called practical, have lately 


besmudged our best ideal of manhood 


COMEWHERE among us the avatar is bein 
~ nourished. Somewhere in some simple hon 


bee 
the beautiful light of faith in mankind is glow 








ing. Why go on chasing the ignis fatuus of *‘ su . teachis 
cess’”’ when all our money and our efficiency, 0 rhe chur: 
‘education ind our progress has* brought ver. te 
the t I t imagina 
vith w eH 
ind lack of « ite st is Ww hi i ' ee, 
lutely pitiabl aint 

If there ld happe . 2 n ble. the 
enough to run the car with, or to go t e codperat 
“movies” every night, or to get new dresst e Judson } 
for all the ‘“‘functions,” or to ‘‘entertain”’ a rht reel ent 
old, it would be a good thing. The demand jt Vadi “Da 
now is for light—spiritual light—at home. It} ‘Dav 
for something true and beautiful to teach the 
children. Men and women of home communi *ANASEI 
ties, lay away your snobbishness, your devotion ( picture t 
to cliques and clubs, your allegiance to ideal erend Harry 
the world has outgrown! Get out and meet Church, whi 
your neighbors and their children. Let them reatest socis 
see In you an incentive to “amount to some t 


teer B “ tead of fig 
thing something that may mean something 


to the hearts and lives of the folks around you 

NOTE—Wou 
have been ga 
will enthuse : 
to have the b 


Jk Konenitrs, Ae ontuntate” 


Y 





By the Minister’s Social rlelps 





ACH year thousands of young people go 
EK; on vacations, probably for a week or two 
at the shore or in the mountains, “tired 

of the same old thing day in and day out”’ and 
wanting to get away and have a change. 
They may be physically well, but if they could 
diagnose their own cases they would realize 
that they are mentally and spiritually starved 
This is often true of workers in industrial or 
office occupations. 7 hey seldom have oppor- 
tunity to get away from their own town and 
get a new viewpoint. The word “vacate” 
means to move out, and a vacation should 
mean literally a moving out of the old ruts. 
Many a girl comes back from 
vacation feeling that she would 
like to have another week to get 
re ted, not because she has not 
benefited by the change, but 


because she has not been men 


( 








Outdoor Study Near the Great Divide t 


tally refreshed and recreated 


found no inspiration. Her 
ind has not been quickened 
contact with bright mind 
with whom she has conversed or 
to whom she has listened. A 
perfect vacation is a threefold 
development, physical, mental 
and spiritual —bodily rest, defi 
nite purpose and new vision 


lo grow she must feed, and 
sometimes we in business life 
find that vacation time is the 
only time we can banquet our 
elves 

‘*But where shall we g 


youask. I cannot tell you where 





to go, but I car tell vou about the ki i f place Lake Geneva, Wi nsin; Estes Park, Colora < Bi 
I meat Take such great lenominati | Asilomar, Californi Seahe Washi 
the Chaut Yo rely « place I r 
New York ‘ here your nat t ing Y 
ial id general « l \ I V ip ite el t | 
" é ( I terno f the tte 
re le at ! ‘ ( ‘ 
issionary Ed il} rt oc l 
Movement at Silver Bay, New York; Occ Kt ) 
Park, Maine; Blue Ridge, North ¢ lir rf 


Church “Movies” [his 





‘ 
? : 
THEN n ment ke that ft t t 
sett mill De S mithies : ‘ 
h it ‘ 
{ chil ‘ t 
1 to \ elle B ) 
rel of Am« re esent a great 
vestment, based on i te labor d 1 t i t eC \ 
et their towers and steepl wore than half the ittie tow! \ 
r er emptine resent | I 
re ly lar é 
Z i ' “ \ _ 
ti ture p 
I J MI 
I ( \ 
\ \W N \ 
( Lo the M ) 
I it ( im<¢ k 
\ York ( est I ( 
‘ et i riot i | ‘ t tore | 
m«¢ rowded tea hal treet ( 
initary tenement ( l 
Che reen law rt he Square t 
gh to c e feet of one-tenth of the 
n who live th of the re Ye » = New \ K ( \ 
Vy alternox ec irmy f the | in pr l 
Hebrew, Greek, R K¢ t t ere ( FF. Re G M 
1 the littler one they W I thr I I L ¢ ri Here f I t 
e door f the cl I lt the H \ 
Hour” of free moti pictures, happy sons very S O \ 
d beautiful stories motion pict \ 
‘We did not start it charity,” the pastor \ 1 of servi f city work 
f the Judson Memorial say We felt that the il issed reel tak Irom t L we 
eople around us craved motion pictures, a! in the ms i bE 3 ife of 
» it was our duty to give them clean ones uctures *‘ From the Manger to the ¢ 
part ol the work of the church.” l Palestine, was Ow iring reviy rvice 
Che children’s Happy Hour with its picture Almost all the enter ent \ 
now been incorporated as a regular part rch during the week t mot t 
Sunday-school plan, and picture re ust how ‘ t t t B 
t ni t | 1 
lL} hurch doc t l 5 
toS I I 


obperation of New York Univer t | 
Judson Memorial Church. It1 


I reel enterta t. Such picture Ou 
Vadis,” “ David Copperfield,” ‘Silas M row 
‘Davy Crockett” have bec hov Wi 


(CANASERAGA, New York, has a mot the nee. whee ciel of 


picture theater started and run by the Re charact 





( Harry T. Robbin rector of Trinity one’s the ht, inform ¢ 
Church, who says that motion pictures are the with rest of body, bea tr ecre 
test socializing force he has ever know l And why should t | rc} t I 
tead of fighting or ignoring them he is trying where there art oO picture how ‘ rural \y 


t 


rt suggest 


NOTE—Would you like to be a more efficient worker in your home church? Practical ions that 


| 
have been gathered into a book entitled “500 Ways to Help Your Church,” published by “The Sunday Scho 


will enthuse you in your plans for social entertainments, money-raising, and along other lines. The pri 
to have the book in stock he will gladly secure it for you. 
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But suppose, in addition to su 
hould be at Chautauc 


ould count 


ocial-service 
noted social reformers 


ime from ou 





as I did on 


different things to see, to do or to g 
lay’s program. You cot 
interested in several and learn something each 
day. You could join a cooking class, you could 
learn to use your hands 
you co ild s¢ 
famous concert artist 
and, if you 


e pictures, listen to lectures, hear 


should be 


jua, for inst 


week, you co ild hear the most 


and civic W rkers of « I 


io 
Invites to its conterences you 
me 

, 
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Lhe Ladies’ Hom 


h things, you 





nmer tl irty eight 
y to on 
ild surely find yourself 
gz ear 
In art and craft work, 
’ 
ittend club meeting 


} 


there as I was during 


cosmopolitan center 
Northfield. Summer 


young women who are 


ecting to enter college or are 


in other 
work; the 


lerstane 
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peared in the page 
) I * Compan 
‘ $ d if your bool 


training for their 
ise who are seeking to 
1 the world move 


the day: and those 
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For YOUR Home e 


A High-Grade Grand Piano, 0 
Less Than Five Feet Long 


$600 


(F. O. B. New York) 

F someone prophesied that 
you would soon have an 
exquisite little mahogany 
GRAND piano in your parlor 
what would you say? Do 
you know that now it is easy 
to own one of these maegnifi 
toned, 


cently 
Instruments! 


RANICH 
&- BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 
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The Ladies’ Home. 
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What Your Gove 


[ All the material for this page 


Why You Must Work Your Garden 


[’ ISN’T enough to plant a garden and ask 
nature do the rest. You must cultivate or 

‘“work”’ it, which means that you yourself must 
work. Cultivation is the stirring of the surface 
soil so that weeds will be killed off or cut out 
and evaporation of water from the soil will be 
checked. This is the prime operation, the big 
job, in a garden after it has been started. It 
must be kept up until all the vegetables have 
Keeping the top soil 
loose and finely divided by cultivation conserves 
the soil moisture 


been grown and gathered. 


it permits the access of air to 
the root soil; it keeps the soil at a more even 
emperature; increases action by bacteria, a 


LK¢e plant foods more available 


Che Little Ones are Best 


MATEUR gardeners commonly make the 
F mistake of waiting for their vegetables to 
get big before picking them. This is wrong, 
particularly with the early, fast-growing crops. 
They should always be pulled 
enough to eat, as they become less tender with 
ine reased size. 


Ss soon as big 


‘ee wheel hoe, or hand cultivator, is a de- 
vice mounted on two wheels, which is pushed 
along a row, while hoe-like blades or fork tines 
stir up the soil and uproot weeds on each side of 
the vegetable plants. There are many types 
of wheel hoe, some fitted with a variety of in 
terchangeable blades, and they cost anywhere 
from four to fifteen dollars. The gardener using 

wheel hoe can keep the soil in better condition 
than one who depends on tedious hand cultivat 
ing, for he will probably work oftener. 


ay a 
Hlow to Reduce Weeding Labor 


N iw: I aa is weeding is, there are many 
L\ which even the amateur gardener 





in t 
{) 
| 
Te \ 
‘ T \ 1 \ role ‘ re rhe ) 
| tter what yu « ec Ct ad 
‘ V1 lways be pre t nd ie OnLy Way 
n them is t fter them early. Cult 
very close to the rows with a wheel ho¢ 
0 i the vegetable eedling appear pays 


well, as it leaves only a very narrow space in 
Which hand weeding will be needed If the 
weeds in this narrow strip are pulled early, both 
the labor and the danger to the vegetable plants 


ill be much les Not only do big weeds take 
t of food from the soil, but pulling them di 
lant near ther \ 1 can also Ve 
Lirvve 

it Li ia Gai i 


) 1 ‘ ‘ 
yur table will not be well supplied with 
egetable inl you make it you! rule to plant 
ttle and ofte The secret of producing suc¢ 
i t, tender, well-flavored vegetables is to grow 
them quickly, and eat them just a oon as they 
re grown. If you have made but a single big 
planting of vegetable, for a week or sO 5 yu will 
ve more than you can use, the rest will spoil 
d then there won't be any more. Small plant 
e other hand, at intervals of two weeks 
will give you a fairly steady succession 
{ oO put the se mol articular 
le 
1 ir ) i tiv ice 


SA GENERAL rule the best time to culti 
t i oil is when it ha dried slightly 
\ sandy soil may be worked 


he rathe et, but if a silt or clay soil is 

rked whet t, hard clods will forn If the 

| gets har rusty fore a rain the surface 
ld ( WOrK¢ it o ( M 


" . No 
! ( 
i i vat N 
y YOU hi N ( en May tw 
etl rst too late t KE 
ay li egetabl For 
\ ) vy follow local p 
‘ B ( pol ‘ beets, Brussel 
) late page chicory weet 
‘ ers, lettuce watermelon OKT 
et potatoc pum] radishe to 


mall Veg 
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dited by Dudley Harmon 





| HIS is the biggest home gardening 
| year ever known in this country. All 
forces, public and private, are organized 
| to promote gardening as never before. 
Anyone can get free all the help needed. 
} But you must ask for it. Many of you 
live in counties in which there areGovern- | 
ment agents paid to help farmers and | 
gardeners, while in every state the College 
| of Agriculture is ready to give advice and 
] information to all who ask. The Depart- 
| ment of Agricultureat Washington, D.C., 
will likewise furnish its gardening Bulle- 
tins free to those who apply. 


| ASK FOR HELP IF YOU NEEDIT 
| 





The tron Rake 


\ ORE of the work about a growing garden 
pS can be done with an iron rake than is gen- 
erally imagined. It can be operated more rap- 
idly than a hand hoe, and if the soil is stirred 
with the rake as soon as it is dry enough after 
a rain, it can be kept in a loose, friable condi- 
tion and the weeds will get no chance to start. 
Use a small-sized rake when your rows are close 
together and you will be surprised at what it 
will do. But you can’t use a rake successfully if 
you let the soil get hard and crusty, or if you 
permit the weeds to get a start; in such cases 
only the hoe will do. If you use a hoe, remem 
ber that five minutes spent in sharpening it 
witha file will often save hours of hoeing 


(he Tools You Need 


| ERE is a list of garden tools that it is con 


sidered the amateur home gardener should 


have Experience will indicate what you may 
wisely add to this assortment 

Spade, spading fork, hoe, iron rake, hand 
weeder, trowel. \ few takes and label for 
marking out your garden spaces and labeling 


plantings appear above ground, so to give 
each plant sufficient show for light, air and food 





from the soil. Do not be afraid to thin out \ 

crop ( i to give every pl nt a fair chance 
his is another re for pulling early vege 
tabl i oon a thev can be eater Paku 
from the oil those tirst to develop give tne 


other i chance 


Transplanting 


\[' CH harm may be done to young plants if 
4 great Care is not used in transplanting fron 
ed DOX oO d | to the garder I 


or seed bed to the garden proper. A 

ew hour ctore plant ire to be remoy the 
ould be ell w ered d the ter al 

Out hi il It ti 

her { I t I reve 
iti I 1 doe t of it lhere t 
! r , it 1 vell to idle 1 Phi 
lone y maki \ ein the gr or i 
pail a thi ixture ol irt, Manure and iter 
into Which the bare roots of the plant ma 
dipped and thus coated with soil. The best 


time for transplanting is on a cloudy day or 
If plant can be set just 


before a rain there will be no difficulty in gettin 


late in the afternoon 


them to grow. If the soil is very dry water 
should be applied when the holes in which the 
plants are set are partly filled rhe moist 
earth should then be covered with dry soil 
Chis will prevent baking. If plenty of water 

ivailable it is usually sufficient to puddle the 
roots, and then water after all the plants are in 
place. Care must be taken to press soil firmly 


about the root © as to leave no air space 


1 


Lanmuns Time is ( oming 


‘i ictual return from a garden may be 


practically doubled if it i planted ind n 


est ‘ 
ri \ them at ‘ é 
I iswhel 
' \ role {) rw 
i t Rem ‘ t 


there 1 carcity of tin plate this year, which is 


likely to make commercially canned vegetable 





cost much more next autumn, while y 
use gla iccessfully for canning vegetables a 
home. There are women in this country putting 
up more than one hundred kinds of fruits and 
vegetables, and making money at it. You can 
at least put up a lew Your State College of 
\griculture or the United States Department of 
\griculture will gladly tell you all about canning 


and how to do it, if you will but ask 





Panties Out About 


was supplied direct by United States Government experts] 
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Caring for It 


Be Sure Your Planis are Fed 


YLANTS, like human beings, must have food. 
You will get few vegetables of good quality 
unless your plants not only have food but 
plenty of it. By fertilizing the soil when plant 
ing you insure an added food supply for the 
plants to come, but very often it is necessary to 
add to this later. This is particularly apt to be 
the case with celery, lettuce, chard, corn and 
tomatoes. Extra feeding will hasten growth, 
and most vegetables are betterif rapidly brought 
to maturity. To fertilize growing plants, ma 
nure, fish scrap, dried blood and liquid manur 
are used. Liquid manure is obtained by plac ing 
a bushel of manure in a barrel of water for half 
a day or more Complete commercial fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
may also be used. Use all these materials rather 
sparingly, near the plants rather than actually 
on them. Dwarfed plants, and light green in 
tead of dark green leaves, are usually signs of 
insufficient plant feeding. This may be due to 
many causes, but if from deficient food supply 
may often be remedied by fertilizing. 


Fighting Insects 

UST so surely as you have plants in your gar- 

den insects will come to eat them. Ina small 
garden it is oftener easier, how ever, to protect 
the plants than kill the devouring insects. Thus 
cutworms may be prevented from destroying 
newly transplanted cabbage and tomato plants 
by wrapping a piece of heavy paper around th 
stems when transplanting. The striped beetk 
which are sure to attack cucumber, melon and 
quash vines can be kept from cating the leave 
and stems by a cove ring of cheesecloth or mo 
quito netting Stretch the DELENE Ove ‘ 
hill with a frame of wire, and hold the edges out 
and on the ground with a little dirt. This 
better in a small garden than sprinkling turpe1 
tine or crude carbolic acid. When larger insect 
like tomato worms or celery caterpillars, atta 


sur plants, it is probably easier to knock thet 


tT p or then rex a, I 
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COME garden plants will do quite well wit! 
» out much atte tion after they ire give 
rood start. Others require unusual care in order 
to get good result If you are raising cabbage 
cauliflowers, eggplants, melons or onions you 
must give extra cultivation; the soil about 


these plants must be kept rich, well cultivated 
ind free from weeds. Common Lima beans and 
tall-growing peas require artificial support, sucl 


poles or brush, or wire netting, respectively 


lo supply these will require extra labor or ex 
ense or botl ( lilow he ve 
ected { it P «th 
tl { imntan 
St ecret of succe in back-vard gardeni 
l naking all the soil work all the time I} 
is done by plantis g a second time as soon as the 


first crop planted has matured and been co 
umed. rhis is not to be confu ed, of coursé 
with successive plantings of the same vegetable 
the best results are obtained by putting in 
place ol a crop that has matured early one ol 
different botanical family. In this way all the 
plant food in the soil will be used; it also lesse1 
the danger of insects or plat it diseases character 
istic of the tu 
Here are some suggestions for using the same 


st crop attacking the econd. 


oil for two or more crops: 


\fter strawberries plant cabbages or late potatoe 

\fter peas plant cabbages, beans, tomatoes or 
celer 

\fter radishes or bunch onions plant early cabbage 


or celery 


\fter kale plant potatoes or other main-season cr 
\fter early carrots plant autumn spinach, kak 
turnips 
er spring spinach plant beans and tomato 
\it ttu plant beans and tomato« 
These are eneral rules for iccessive pla 
the re c tt lit u | 
t } 
‘ 
( SARDEN irr t é tt 
I it lweller they can attacl 
to the water pip ind sprinkle as needs 
irden is far from the house and you thu 
ti ing to be a permanent fixtureson the pla 
it may pay you to run a ill water pipe fro 
to garde Then you won't need to b 
3o much hose But many a city garden wit 


running water and hose is very poorly watered 
In fact a garden may be harmed more than 


helped if one sprinkles it with a hose for half an 


hour or so, when as a matter of fact only the 


f 


surface has been moistened, leaving a layer of 
px rfe« tly dry soil between the top laver and the 


soil near the roots. You can tell whether you 
have really supplied the plants with the water 


they 1 eed by poking a stick into the soil or turn 
ing up a little of it. 
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Our arch 
Bungalo' 
“ How to 
“Plannin 
the Book 
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Pregageore 
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is sent for each plan requested. 
Our architectural and garden books maysalso be of assistance to all who are 
“JOURNAL Houses,” fifty cents ; 
7 How to hy ye the Building of a Little Home,” 





‘The Good-to- 


By Carey y it 
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LLive-lr 





ARE SET NGS ER a RT TEL BP 





a rns 


Address Carey Edmunds, 





by Charles M. Keys, ten cents; “ 
» House Garden,” by William F. Zwirner, ten cents; “JOURNAL Bird Houses,” 
. Architectural Department, THE LADIEs’ 
cost which is noted in connection with each of the 


















We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these houses or bungalow 


Architectural Department, * 
thinking of building, 
“What You Should Know When Building = 
Your Fireplace 


HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, 
books mentioned above, 


TTT a Re 





BE ah eres Pe hae 


and How to Build It,” by 
These may be had by addressing 
ing the required amount to cover the 


1 Small House 


Edmunds 


< o  geE a 


BRL eV CBIR 


«FEE 


NTRHBUTED BY t 


WELL-DESIGNED 

and well-balanced 
bungalow is pictured 
above. The exterior is cov- 
eredwithwhiteclapboards, 
with a shingle roof stained 
green. The large bay in 
the dining room is espe- 
cially attractive, making 
the room li 


On t 





ful. 












iate coSts, 1f a two-cent Stamp 


or of planning or making over a garden: “JOURNAL 
”" by Charles E. White, Jr., ten cent 


Joseph N. Hettel, five cent 
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GLEAMING shoulders, 

pearly white and bewitch- 

ingly scented, a skin of 

wondrous smoothness, for 

those who use Lazell’s per- 

fect talcums. 

Massatta—~a rare Japanese conceit 
of voh ptuous sweetness. 

Sweet Pea—a delicate gare len odor 

he utmost rehnement. 

Field Violet—a fresh, dewy fra- 


I unfailing charm. 


Japan e Honeysuckle—a tne re 


product of the well-love 
fl wer 0 Jay an 

Baby} is yust the tal um to kee p 
baby cool and comfortable. — It 
is more than borated; it ts actu 


ally antiseptic. 


THE LAZELL BEAUTY BOX 


taining samples of assatta soap, talcum and 
toilet water, jar of Créme Je Meridor and 
box of Sweet Pea face powder nt for 25 
nts (35 cents in \-anada) 
NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON 
t. 1M NEW YORK 
Ca — Office: 
* Street, r to, Onia 


Ja oh 2 


PE wana ER 


‘s- 9 
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A Hughes’ “‘Idealist’’ |} 


Healthy, Luxuriant Hair Thrives 
on a Well-Nourished Scalp 


6 han hair gets its nourish- 


ment from the blood, so 
a free circulation through the 
scalp is the first essential to 
hair-growth and hair-beauty. 


"Wea!" 
Waterproof 
Hair Brush 


Model 66 Everywhere in U.S. $2.00 


(Canada $2.75) 





—because of its wonder-_ {jj 
fully elastic wild boar bris- 
tles—NOT WIRE-—and its 
clever rubber cushion con- 
struction, reaches the scalp 

as no other brush can and 
gives to it the stimulating | 
massage necessary to insure 
a plentiful supply of blood |) 
to nourish the hair. 

Hughes Ideal passes gently 
through the heaviest hair, combs 
it without pulling it out and 
gently untangles the ugliest snarls. 
For more than twenty-five years 
| lughes Ideal has been pro- 
moting healthy, luxuriant hair, 


and is used by more than a mil- 
lion women today. 





as often as daintiness demands. 
From bristles to its highly polished _| 
handle, it is absolutely waterproof. It 


There’s a 
Hughes ‘‘Ideal’’ 
for Every 
Woman’s Needs 


The Hughes 
ideal is made in 
many styles with 
single, double, 
triple and quad- 
ruple bristles to 
suit your indi- 
vidual taste and 


needs. 


| 

, il 
You can wash a Hughes Ideal } 
| 
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Li 
Late 


Bs. 
“EMEP? fOt 
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I my ices 


y 


range from 


$1.00 to $5.00 


Sold Every- 
where by Drug 


r 
ver 





and Department 
Stores 


If you cannot 
secure Model 


66" from your 





No ‘Aseat” 
brush is 


waterproof) 
without 
the name 
stamped 
on the 
handle 


regular mer- 






chant, we will 
send it to 
postpaid uponre- 


you 









ceiptof priceand 
dealer's name. 
Henry L. Hughes 
114 East 16th St. 
New York City. 
Canadian 
Distributor 
MacLean, Benn 
& Nelson, Lid. 


Montreal. 
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How Woman’s Wits Have 
| Overcome High Prices 














Clever Women’s Easy 


ollar 






CAA 


* 


—_ 


Economies, S' 


a ee ts a Eres 
Lif e CCMel ~D 


tep Save: 


| 


Doing New Things 





rs and Mone y M akers 





Use the Dandelions That Grow in Your 
garden. Since dandelions have iron and a 
mild laxative tendency and cost nothing if 
picked from your own lawn, why not use 
them in plac e of other greens?’ After cleans- 
ing them like spinach, chop them and cover 
them with boiling water. Cook them for 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, or until ten- 
der, and serve with melted butter or egg 
sauce. 
* Kk * 

Remember That Though Olive Oil, lard, and 
cottonseed oil are practically all fat, butter is 
only about nine-tenths fat; therefore, when 


one of the first three is used as a butter 
ubstitute, only four-fifths as much is re 
quired Isn’t the difference in the cost 
worth saving 


*k *K * 


Whipped Cream Need Not be a Luxury if 
you use the evaporated milk. Place a five 
cent can of the milk in a pan of cold water 
and heat it to the boiling point, then re 
move the can immediately and place it in 
ice-cold water. When the milk is cold open 
the can and pour the milk into a chilled bowl 
which is set in a bowl of cracked ice. After 
it is thoroughly chilled whip it in the usual 
way, and flavor it if desired. 


* * * 


Have You Tried buying canned goods by 
wholesale? If you do not wish to get several 
dozen cans at one time, perhaps your neigh- 
bors will join you in buying in this way. 
You can save as much as ten cents on the 
dozen and forty-five cents on the two dozen; 
a saving of nearly a cent a canif bought by 
the and two 
bought by the two dozen. 


dozen almost cents a can if 


oa = 


Why Not Make Use sometimes of the lower 
part ol your fire box and save the coal needed 
to heat the oven? Shake down the ashes 
and regulate the heat, then place whatever 
you wish to bake in the ash Beans, po 


tatoes ind appl sare all very good baked 1 


pan 


Lost 


mail 


Because of 
] 


eyes and a 


No More Money Spent 
Khives, lf Irom two screw na 
rod you make a unique knife holder. Screw 
the screw eyes in close to the wall or the 
ill over your kitchen table, and in 
ert the rod in the screw eye Slide your 
behind rod. The 
handles of the knives will keep them from 


slipping through. 


window 


knive blade down the 


Spoons may be kept in 
place behind the rod if they are put in han 
dles downward, and forks, too, if the prongs 
inserted. An old ruler or a thin flat 
board inserted behind screw hooks will serve 


are 


the same purpose. 
—_ 

The Best is the Cheapest in the End. The 

st durable knife is 


flat and unnarrowed to the end 


the one in which the 


teel extends 


of the handle, and is fastened to it by rivets 

teel copper or bras Strength is lost if 
the steel extends only half the length of the 
handle In the cheapest setting, known as 
the ‘‘twang,”’ the steel is narrowed to a 


point, pushed into the handle and fastened 


rhis is the kind of handle that 
is sure to come off at the most inconvenient 
time. Handles of beech or of birch wear the 
best. Rubber handles are impractical be 
cause they shrink and swell. Whatever type 
of handle is used, it should be kept out of 
dishwater, by holding it with hand 
while washing the blade with the other. Hot 
water poured over the blade of a knife be 
fore cutting froste d cake will keep the frost- 
ing from being marred. 


by adhesion. 


one 


** * * 

Why Not Use Maple Flavor, when one-third 
of dark brown sugar to two-thirds of granu- 
lated sugar makes a flavor very like the real 


maple? Thisisespecially deceptivein candy. 


From the Inside Out. Many steps for your 


I 
f, or if to the garbage mar iv be 
r i ll i¢ < 
It f 
Lp aa | 
Aw cit t ne to r 
hat e move l \ 
r rbage n with a removable 
COVE hit into the box Both are 
placed just outside the kitchen wall. A hole 
l dein the wall and a galy inized pipe in 
ted, reaching the lid of the can Che pipe 
ists of preces 30 it can be easily removed 
I n the i The pipe, which | i slant 


projects into the kitchen for six 


ing opening, 


inches. A removable air-tight cover is made 
for thi opening to prevent the esc ipe of 
odors into the kitchen. The opening should 


ome between the sink and the kitchen table, 
aking it possible to scrape up soiled uten 
sils while cooking and to empty the garbage 
immediately. 





Vacant-Lot Gardens. A woman secured per- 
mission to plant four building lots adjoining 
her home. She enlisted the interest of all the 
children in her block and they did all the 
work under her direction, sharing equally 
at ‘“‘harvest time”’ in the vegetables pro- 
duced. Here is an idea for other women; 
on Page 36 of this issue anyone may learn 
how to start such a garden. Why not save 
money in this way yourself? 


* * * 
A Cocktail With a Punch. Ever try a bit of 


fresh mint when your fruit cocktail seems a 
bit flat? Just try it, and you will have a 
cocktail with “a punch”! And the ‘‘ punch’ 
little. 


will cost you very 


*k** 


Watch the Measure, Save the Money: 
3 Teaspoonfuls equal 1 tablespoonful 
2 Tablespoonfuls of butter equal 1 ounce 
4 Tablespoonfuls of flour equal 1 ounce 
16 Tablespoonfuls of any dry ingredient equal 
1 cupful. 
12 Tablespoonfuls of any liquid equal Leuptul 


4 Cupfuls equal 1 quart. 
2 Cupfuls of butter (packed solidly) equal 1 
pound. 
2 Cupfuls of finely chopped meat (packed sol 
idly) equal 1 pound. 
2 Cupfuls of granulated sugar equal 1 pound. 
224 Cupfuls of powdered sugar equal 1 pound. 
223 Cupfuls of brown sugar equal 1 pound. 


9 or 10 Eggs equal 1 pound. 
* * * 
The Failure That Led to Success. Don’t 


throw away money by wasting the frosting 
which has become too hard for a cake. It 
makes an excellent fondant substitute. Beat 
into this frosting, which was made by cook 

ing two cupfuls of granulated sugar with one 
cupful of 


water until the sirup threade 
upon dropping from a spoon, the whites of 
three eggs which have been stirred to a uni 
form consistency but not beaten. Then beat 
the mixture until it is thick enough to keep 
its shape when dropped from a spoon, and 
drop it, in little mounds each the size of a 


chocolate cream, upon a thinly buttered 
| Whe é 

I i 

} 

When You Pay for Fresh Eggs, do you 
them lo test eggs place them in a dee] 
pan of water. If any of them are id tl 
will float; if any are stale they will 
away from the bottom of the pan, or pel 


But if the eggs are 
trictly fresh”’ their weight will cause them 
to sinl 


haps stand on one end 


You’ll be Fooled Too. 


hasn't a bit of chicke in it Yet the « 
noticeable difference between a real chicke 
loaf and my loaf is the st Phi 
recipe for it Boil three pour of | 
beef, ( pound LT ie 1 por } 

three or fo | til t ( i 

Grind the meat, three hard-cooked eg 
three very dry slices of bread, the last tw 
finely as possible. These are well mixed t 
gether and seasoned witl ilt ar peppe 
Che broth is boiled down until there i ist 


enough to moisten the meat, and, after re 


moving the grease, is added to the meat mix 
ture, care being taken not to get it too soft 
for slicing 

* 


Suppose You Order a Steak at twenty-eight 


cents a pound at your butcher He t 
the steak, puts it on the scales and tell 
the price. If the steak weighs three pou 


exactly it will cost you eighty-four cent 

hus you are paying for every particle of 
that The butcher then removes the 
steak to the block 


the steak, 


teak 
and proceeds to “‘trim 


cutting away certain portions of 


fat and meat and bone He then cde posits all 


he has cut from the steak in a box beneath 
the counter, all of which you have already 
been charged for at the rate of twe ity eight 
cents a pound. On the following morni 
the butcher sells these trimmings, for whi 
5 have pai t the rate of 
pound, | even and 
| 
ni Vit { t t 
Wi 1 the fat 
| Le] i 1 b 
‘ tor « p 
When the Water is *‘ Hard’’ do: tw 
is much soap to produce soapsuds with h 
iter, but add washing soda 
monia to soften the water ind save 
aap bill In using washing soda, first di 


solve it in hot water pful of soda in 
two cupfuls of water—and add half a cupful 
of this soluti htubful of water 
With borax, add a table spoonful dissolved 
illon of 


immonia two tabk 


one Cu 


on toevery wa 


in a cupful of hot water to each g 


water In the case olf 


spoonfuls of the lig id to a tubful of water is 


usually enough 


Is Your Butter Half Wood and Tin? Don't 
let your grocer or dairyman weigh in the 
wooden butter dish when he is weighing your 
butter. These butter dishes frequently weigh, 
in accordance to their size, from an ounce 
to three ounces. Some of them are prettily 
decorated with tin on the edge. Remember, 
if they weigh these in, you are paying for the 
tin and the wood at the price of butter. 
* * * 

Rice Versus Potatoes. One ounce of un- 
cooked rice gives the same nourishment as 
four ounces of uncooked potatoes, although 


both have the same bulk when cooked. So, 


il potatoes and rice were the same price a 
pound —as during this winter of high price 
they were potato would be four time 
more expensive than rice \re they worth 


that to your 
are * kK * 

To Make a Cake of Good Laundry Soap dis 
solve one teaspoonful ol lye using paper 
bags or gloveson the hands to protect them 
and a quarter of a teaspoonful of borax in 
four teaspoonfuls of fat, and set the mixture 
When cool enough to handle 
stir with a stick, always stirring in the same 
direction to make a smooth soap. Stir until 
the soap is about as thick as honey, then 
pour it into a wet tin mold. You should be 
careful not to remove it too soon, or it will 
crumble. 


aside to cool. 


* k * 
Worn-Out Gas Mantles make an excellent 


With a 
mantles 


, 
Water, and 


cleaner and polisher for silverware 
l loth rub the carbons from the 


ican ¢ 
on the silver. Rinse in boiling 


rub lightly with a ch 


t{mols. 


A Quick-Hardening Gelatin. It i 


1 ot ft 


» find at the 


embar 


rassing ti last minute that a gel 
atin dessert or a salac 


has not become firm enough 


1 with which you took 


parti ular care 


to serve. And it is embarrassing to one’s 
pocketbook to have to buy another dessert 
e | i e. There i i 
ry { 
O 
) 
i 1 rt 
Instead of Paying a Cleaner to clean y 
ite woolen weal ado it rs 
it for several hours ina hot soluti { boray 
nd hydrogen peroxide, made by dissolving 
one table poonful of borax in four quarts of 
ter, and addi e pint of hydroge 
er Ter Let the rme Kk thre 
Phe terial 1 Die ne I 
ming the v In dr | 
er thr ‘ lot i 
l ? ‘ 
f { 


To Make Grape Juice by tested recipe 
hi P e cupt 


I | i ot boiling water « 


solved. When cool, add 


ily til it Is dis 
ic Quart of ice water 


it and cracked 1C¢ 
A f , | 

he juice from two lemons and one lemon cut 
incy apes oweeten to taste and 


erve in lemonade ¢ Sst with straw 


mufine nia 
or muh place 


To Save Lighting a Gas Oven. Whe: 
ing Db the m on i ple ti 
ind cover witha deep cake pan. Put: 


Irner, using an 


You Do Not Have to Purchase cans or boxes 











for your spices and seasonings. Just keep 
the tin boxes and cans you are in the habit 
ff throwing away, and give them a coat of 
ps , then a coat of white enamel 
Af he paint has dried print on eacl 
: 
‘ 
Save a Dollar 
{ | of qui ea 
r. Place the quicklime i 
ila tl te ver it. ¢ ert 
il wit rpet or clot let it stanel for 
i I ré It is n important to 
( re the quicklime | the water cor 
ectl the proportion of these makes the 
whitewash iccess or a failure. 


Do You Realize that the shape of a vessel can 
reduce your fuel bill It is a fact that the 
mtents of a kettle with a broad base heat 
ore quickly than those of a kettle with a 


small base. 
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A WHOLLY NEW é 

CLUB SANDWICH SLEEP, LADY, SLEEP 
If such club sandwiches ' Sleep late in the morning! You 
as this were served at P , . can take those last delicious 
his club, the most jeal- minutes of dozing after it is time 
ous wife would under- \ to get up, yet not have to face a 
stand why her husband cross family at breakfast. Send 
spent so much time 








} tive cents for Libby's “Five 
there. Fortunately this Minute Meats This new book- 
Genuine Deviled Ham tet tells you how quickly you can 
sandwich is even better erve Libby s Corned Beef Hash 
than the ordinary club = prepared in this new way—and 
sandwich. It was origi- r other breakfast meats as savory 
nated by Libby’s chefs as your family ever ate 


and it has an entirely 


















new relish Five 

Minute Meats” shows \ DISH TO PLEASE THEY WILL CLAMOR FOR MORI 
you how easily it is .. DISTING UISHED GUESTS c So inviting, so unusual, that it seems like 
prepared Today there is a great vogue in New the work of a French chef! Yet so simple 


York hotels for planked steaks. But 
no chef can prepare a 
better planked Veal Loaf 
steak than you can 
make in a few minutes 
by following the recipe 
for it in “Five Minute 
Meats.”” Your guests 
will marvel at your 
French cookery. 


to prepare that you can let your family on- 
joy it often. Libby's chefs have called it 
Dried Beef a la Rose. It is one 
of their favorite recipes now 
published in ‘‘Five Minute 
Meats.” Its deliciousness, its 





,» flavor, will make your family 
+ clamor tor more! 











ie 





OD ae a am me 










































KEEP COOL 
| Cool, dainty unflurried, you may sit down tolun heon or supper 
} No stove he at has robbed y yu of your prettiness or your bright 
i ness, for Libby's delicate Corned Beef requires no cooking 1 | 
i Your family will appreciate the meat which is so good that H 
| when people first tasted it way back in the sixties they wanted é 
i} to get the same quality in their other food To satisfy ther i 
i] A FAVORITE eh FOR hi R HUSBAND’S Libby now prepares two hundrex i ether Gondio’ i 
| REAKFAST ' 
} ‘*Breathes there a man raul sot ee he ad’ that he doesn't ' 
tit) like corned beef hash You need not worr at t | v i 
eee oe ae end for your copy o | 
chefs tell you a variety of delight ; “co: ° 9 ) 
serve this old-fashioned dist ive \Viinute lVieats 
. . * ' 
A book of delicious new recipes—_ | 1 
° it 
just off the press | 
Libby’s chefs have worked out recipes which show i 
| 1] 1 ' 
you how quickly, how easily you can make all the { 






































} : : ‘ i 
ti] good things shown on this page and many mor 
j . . . 1 - i 
ar without spending hours in a hot kitchen. Send 5 
‘(OU DON'T LIKE COMPAN 3ARRIK DI oi $s : *9 i ' 
i ai, YOUR fees ee BARIECADE cents for their booklet, Five Minute Meat 1 
You may have to turn your house into a hotel for Sunda - - seieiiide | - — es ii 
i night suppers, if you often serve such dishes as Lit 3 ry their new special summer recipes recipes which } r k town | 
Ii] Dried Beef en Casserole. You will find your friends a the Libby chefs have chosen from hundreds of | rispy [I 
ii happening in to see you If you like unexpected company , ' " P } i Dev j ' 
i you needn't worry, for more and vet more of tl d nee as just right to bring out the full Navor ot! l " 
' be Fi ymared at a moment's 1otice } t k a at 
Libby's * ‘ ‘ their meats. 
KT } 1 ] . 
Now that hot weather has come ind the planning 
and preparing of food becomes such a burden, you i 
11 ] ’ ] 1 + ' 
will especially appreciate | ibby s packaged foods 
il [hey save so much time—so much heat ure sO in- 
| expensive —and best of all, they are such a change | 
; 3 } 
| and so delicious! 
Send for this booklet and throughout the hot 
“ weather, you will say ““What would | do without 
F meats from Libby? 
F Paes e. : This summer, stay out of the kitchen! A LUNCH J ITSEI 
AN UNUSUAL APPETIZER YOUR GUESTS i ‘: is a ; ; — 
' - El e > cents today, to cover postage and malling Bs fer Bas aps Ca aay By aac 
ILL ENJO Send 5 cents today, t t | 
When you are expex ee guests tor a ncheon— you wonder i ‘ 1 
what to serve that will be different, out of the ordinary charge 2S, and we will se nd you one ot the first copies Corned Be t ‘ g and te ting meal 
} Give them an appetizer—a Genuine Deviled Ham apps . » . 4 atsen bes ; the Hungriest member of y« 
| tizer, originated by Libby's own chefs. Your guests will of this new booklet ‘Five Minute Meats. Address family. | ' t, “Five Min Vleats, tells ff 
+ all demand a copy of your recipe. “Five Minute Meats Z c a i a 1 vt t 4 for it today and give them RTT 
| tells you how to make it in a ae Libby, MSNeill & Libby, 192 Welfare Bldg., Chicago as . < — 
| - = - Se oe Zz a ee 
| — z “s ‘ If you live in Canada address Libby, » § = > “2 ; —— ee 
MENeill « Libby of Canada, Ltd., 39 9 i! = | 
’ 7 East Front Street, Toronto, Ontari f : \ | 
Canada ra j 
i 





RECEIVE THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
WITHOUT UNEASINESS 






Don’t dread the thought of tl kitchen rt disturbed 
on the arrival of unexpected guests With Libby's Veal 
Loaf and “Five Minute Meat you can prepare this 
tempting dish without going near the stove Fly to this 


new booklet While your guest 
are taking off their things, you can 
| by its guidance, prepare any of a 
number of noticeably delicious 
| foods and be smiling and at ease 


when luncheon is served! 


‘iam 


(omed et\ 


























GO 















































































All the Latest Improvements 


are in the McDougall 


The McDougall has the new, snow-white por- 
celiron extension tabletop — that never requires 
scrubbing or scouring —that is sanitary as glass, but 
will not chip or break — that nothing can stain or 
mar. 


has the new leg base—that you can sweep under 
without moving the cabinet—a sanitary feature 
of the greatest importance. 


has the new, easy filling, removable open-faced 
flour bin, with attached magic sifter — that sup- 
plies the exact amount of flour needed. 


has durable, pure white enameled cupboards and 
compartments — to hold a full supply of package 
goods and necessary china. 


has large, swinging, crystal-glass, metal-top sugar 
bin, with new quick-action shutter, from which 
the sugar flows freely as required. 


has cry stal-glass, metal-top jars, plainly marked 
for coffee, tea, spices—with sifter-tops for salt 
and pepper. 

has racks for cook-book, extracts, tickets, small 
change — bill spindles — reference tables— order 
reminder — meat board and chopper stand. 

has roomy drawers for knives, forks, spoons and 
all small articles — for linens and towels — all 
neatly and conveniently divided. 


has large cupboard with sliding bottom and slid- 
ing shelf, containing ample room for all kettles, 
pots, pans and other large utensils. 


has big, all-metal bread and cake drawer, with 
automatic cover and sliding shelf—that keeps 
bread and pastry fresh and sweet. 

has lacquered artcraft trimmings, ball-bearing 
casters, art-panel doors and all the latest im- 
provements in kitchen efficiency. 

has graceful lines —superfine cabinet work, and 
is daintily finished with steam-proof varnish that 
retains its lustre indefinitely. 


In addition to all these advantages, the McDougall 


is the only kitchen cabinet made that has the 
patented Auto-Front feature—which adds im- 
mensely to its beauty and convenience. 

The McDougall Auto-Front is therefore the one 
verfect Kitchen Cabinet-—-the undisputed ‘Stein 
way of the Kitchen.” 
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of these new uses 
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Auto-Front. 


Can't you think of at least one? Surely you 


and one that thousands of women $2 50.00 


would be glad to know about and profit by. 
Therefore we are going to pay $10.00 in cash inCash Prizes 
for each of the 25 best letters describing ‘‘new 
or “new ways to use” the McDougall 


In case of ties, $10.00 will be 


paid to each tying contestant. 
The “new uses may re fer to anything that | 

make the McDougall Auto-Front a McDougall 
more useful article of kitchen equipment — I 
any new way that the McDougall makes 
kitchen work easier or hours shorter 
how the McDougall has helped make life happier. 


The Auto-Front 


OOLING fudge” is what we call a “new use” 


How many hundreds 
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call 


| “Gee, Sis, that’s a dandy way to cool fudge—like a regular candy shop.” 
| “It sure is, Bobs—with everything 
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Copyright 1917, McDougall Co. | 

so handy right here in the Mcl Yougall.” 

SR ED Senet renee ae J | 

















Go to your local McDougall dealer and ask him to 
show you the McDougall with the Auto-Front feature— 


“new ways to use see how completely it meets every kitchen require- 


the McDougall do you suppose there are? 





for NewWays 
| to Use the 














drops and raises at the finger’s touch 





foods adds over one 


McDou 


e Auto-Front feature can be 


a 


ment—how it isin truth the Automatic maid. 


Then—write your suggestion, in not more 
than one hundred words, and mail it to us 
before July 25,1917. Anyone can compete, 
without consideration of any kind. Prizes 
will be awarded, and the money paid to 
the 25 winners, on September 25, 1917. 


Your local McDougall dealer will gladly 
demonstrate the new McDougall Auto- 
Front, and explain how you can get this 
“Steinway of the Kitchen” upon payment 
of only $1” a week, for a short time. 


any instance of Or, write to McDougall Company, Frankfort, Indian., 
for full description, prices and name of local deal 


device (patented and trade-mark re -gistered) consists of a flexible wooden curtain that 


leaves no slot or eroove to catch dirt and 


had only on 9, 


bearing this name 


third more working surface—does away forever with doors which obstruct the table top. 
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Dried Fruits and Vegetables 


HY worry about the foods you cannot buy? Use those that you can buy. If you have 
never used them before begin trying them now. Conditions have changed everywhere, 


so it is up to the housekeeper to change to meet the present situation, not to talk and worry 


about it. Use what you can afford to buy. Here are the driedfruits and vegetables that 


are always cheap. Have you given them a trial? If correctly prepared and attractively 
served you will want to have them again and again. One of the reasons why many young 
housekeepers have not used dried vegetables and fruits is because it is much easier to ope! 
and heat a can of vegetables or to empty a can of fruit than to prepare the dried food. 
Following are a few attractive ways of preparing dried vegetables at very little cost: 


I 


Curried Rice and Kidney Beans Prune and Pineapple Marmalade 
1 ¢ ful of R 1 T poonf of Po of Goo Pounds of ¢ 
Cupt of Kid Grated At i i I nes Sugar 
Bean Cheese a pfuls of Grated 1 Ts poonful of S 
Cuptul of Cut Onion 1 Tablespoonful of Salt Pineapple > Tablespoonfu f 
1 Tablespoonful of 1, Teaspoontul of White Lemon Juice 
Curry Powder P 


epper “TID «. ° . : 
1 Tablespoonful of \ Dash of Paprika AF rER washing the prunes in hot water, p 
Drippings 4 them into a saucepan and cover with cok 


we ger the beans overnight. Drain and boil Water; place on the back of the range and cover 
~ 


with four quarts of freshly boiling water, ‘®€ saucepan; let simmer until soft. Remove 


1dding one teaspoonful of salt. The time of the stones, return the prunes to the water and 


. oil slow] Oo in hour =h sug 
boiling varies from one to four hours. Therefore boil sl Wly for half an hour Mash throug! 


boil until tender; drain and keep in a double trainer; return to the aucepan; a ld sugar, 
boiler on the back of the stove. It is better to salt and pineapple; boil slowly for from one to 


o ho s or until thi . 1dd the lemo) ice 
have them well done than to have them half tW° Hours or until thick; add the lemon jui 


cooked, as they improve while standing. — 
Boil and blanch the rice as usual and sprinl 
with one teaspoonful of salt. Put the drippi 


into a small frying pan; add the onion and fry, 






Dried-Peach Marmalade 
‘ : ; 1 Pound of Dried 1 Pound of S 

sut GO not Drown; mix the curry I 1 . 

ul of cold water, add to the onio1 


half a cup anG TASH the peaches through several vw 
boil until it thickens slightly; add one teaspoon \\ ; 7 sat 0k allien aaket.. ver 
ee ae rs mad ra sl taints ind cover with boiling water. Whi 


powder with 
h ; 











I lash of white pepper and ¢ ; . 
: m 
heest Put the beans in the center of a chop 
er the rm et 
I 1 the boiled rice I 1 the edge \t . 
1 flour nh ie er the 
the edge where the curry and rice meet put the : ; 
, 7 the ime water til te! ne I 
irry and onion. Sprinkle V1 papri : ol 
: ' , fine d add the sugar 
ish with sprigs of parsiey . 
til the mixture i i rt 
; 4 ke five glassfuls of | 
Lima-Bean Soup 
) I ee f f Dried-Cher Jam 
I 
7 
\ rE! for t 
d : 
f } 
rf i 
te M 1 : 
the ind whi ve | Rhubarb Jam With Figs 
i 1O 
row ‘ i t R - I 
parsicy If a t ful ‘ t nol Cupf is Oo 
mixed wit! 1 iit \ ‘ 1 led it “ 
I } 
K¢ he » I b i cre 1 ( D the 
I l ‘ i 
} : rt : ‘ | 
P t 
re ior Dp « ¢ 1Vé 
' P F 
rol I t I i 


> ; » \ } 
iree of Split Peas With Croutons , ; : 
Pure I Rhubarb and Raisin Marmalade 





17 _— 
4 \ l W ( 
1 Tablesy Pepy ir he , 
O 1 " 1 T le l of ‘ 7 Us ‘ vv 
+ Tables} of Chopy \WAsHe 
Cl Ce Top Pa A ‘ 
[ x Te vonful of : 5; re: 
I I ] int por ¢ 
\D ey k t! ig t é vel 


I li er; | low t 
1 r lor 2 tl : 
M I ( I 
P ul ine 1 { 
hopp lery to] 1 fry until tender t . ‘ ( 
t broy move It Lhe re the ~ 

ixed st h witl littl ld wat u“ ‘ 
pepper, parsley, thyme and paprika; boil for 
three minutes Cranberry and Raisin Marmalade 

10 Cra 1 < . 
: , ) 1} 
Dried-Apricot Butter i} 1 \ 
of S R 
im I “OVER the cr 
\ | ( , 

( ( cit 

Ws H 
\l 
\ 
Prune Butter 

‘* faisin Marmalade Made With Apples 

| lof | l : 
1 ¢ piul of B ( f 1 ¢ \ 

ay I Ra 17 ‘ 
1 Level Teaspoont Grated Nut 1< or i 
f Salt 


“PBOSOUGHL' wash and soak the prunes 2 Teasp {Ss \y 
overnight in enough water to cover; put on | INSE and dry the rai * nut tl thr 


} 


to boil in the water in which they were soaked afood chopper; add the water ; 

and boil slowly until tender, so they can be boil slowly for thirty minute 

mashed through a colander; add sugar, salt and juice and the appk ea thir 
spices; boil slowly until thick. A little grated minute runtil thick. Put in jelly 


orange peel will improve the flavor. keep for future 


Foods [hat Cost Us 


HESE foods cost you nothing: Milkweed, dock, sorrel, mu 
dandelion. Yes, they are weeds. But do you know that the 
value than some of the vegetables you have been using? In Eu 


as you call them) have been used for years, but only recently 


they cost you nothing. You have only to go out into the field 

wayside, and gather them. They are yours for the pi 
Following are a few of the many economical way 

reens that you nave Deen taugnt t 1 ~ Wee 


Pokeweed Shoots 


prtenacipdaar ig t 


are 
I espe l ‘ 1! . 
CIN 
tied bundle be é r i * ae ! 
} with shred 
i ispara ind erved with crea e or ‘ 
rive tint 
elted butter; or they ‘ t into half 
pieces, boiled and serve } 
; . Is OF Olive 
cl 


Mustard Greens 


VI STARD greens are good during spring 
4 ' ag nenguatace wien y nay aga — A . Woe thi 


Mustard Greens, Bacon and Hominy 
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Wwanec - 





their use. Our fields and woods abound with good things whi 
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When Puffed Grains and Strawberries z 
Come Served Together, Summer is at Hand ng 
eS 
A million times daily—this summer—these Bubble Grains ob 
will be served to children in some delightful way. 
Every morning, in many a home, will find some Puffed 
Grain on the table. iia tien 
Every night, with countless children, the bedtime dish will Foes: Sh 
be Pufted Grains in milk. Boiler Te 


\ll summer long, the berry dishes will have Puffed Grains 




















mixed in. The ice cream dish will have some Puffed Grain 
ee ee ee on it. Candy will be made with Puffed Grains. And children Douse the grains with melt 
y, flaky, fl at play will carry bags of Puftted Grains with them. butter for hungry children be 
| the form lelight tween meals. These nut-lik 
3 1, * ° ° bits canno set the stomach. 
. 4 ‘ Why This Popularity ? pernges ee | 
Stop and consider what gave Puffed Grains this universal 
vogue. Of all the cereal dainties, they stand first. 
Of course, they are food confections. They are toasted, t 
flaky elobules. They taste like bubbled nuts. No other erain Hint: Fics 
foods ever had so many fascinations. Phevcsion 
- & tard Cup 
. But there’s a deeper reason. Puffed Wheat and Rice are i ‘ 
i whole-grain foods. And all the world’s authorities are urging —- 
Nie folks to whole grains. ‘ 
aM \nd here the whole grain is made wholly digestible 
? Every food cell is exploded. Every atom feeds. 
-———- Phese are Prof. Anderson’s creations—the ultimate in 
With sugar cream they a) | lentific foods. \ hundred million steam explosions occur Scatter Puffed Grains on i 
fo} a breakt : aa { ; in every kernel. By no other process are whole grains SO cream, to give it a nutty flavor 
| t. be Sie 4 fitted to digest. ¢ They will seem to melt aw 3 
\ - —————_ 











Puffed § Paffed vie 





Wheat Rice 


- and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 



















These are all-day foods in summer. Keep the three kinds constantly 
on hand. Let them take the place of sweetmeats, cookie Ss, peanuts, pop- 
corn—things not so good for children. 

Putted Grains are all nutrition. Each ounce is worth ten ounces of 
some foods. And they never tax the stomach. 

When such foods come in such delightful forms, serve them in 
abundance, 















Use in place of nut meats in 

home candy making. They 
: The Quaker Oats (Ompany make the candy porous 

as bubbled grains. They easier to eat. And they taste 


Havory, thin and crisp. Sole Makers like nuts. 
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iat tas | «thi sca ee 
Minutes; Add Remove From Fire; Fold in Pour in Buttered Dish; Set 
3 Egss; Y2 ¢ Finely StifflY Beaten Whites of 3 in Hot Water; Bake 


Grated Cheese Eees When Sauce is Cold Minutes in Moderate Oven 


Cheese Soufflé drv. The wate the rice 
Rolls and Butter cooked can be Se i r 
to Stuffed With Rice rp 
Cup Custard ee eee 
White Sponge Cake The tomatoes used for the stutfed 





tomato salad sh ) il | be skinne d; this 1s 
makes a delicious luncheon _ best accomplished by “‘ blanching.”’ Thi 
four people, with eggs—now — tomatoes are placed in a wire basket and 
‘ggs are inexpensive—as a dipped quickly into a pan of scaldir 
basis for three of the dishes. And since water; then plunged into cold wate 
economy is the keynote of every home Che skins will then peel off withou 
maker’s planning at present, cheese and — trouble, and the hot and cold dips mah 
sed in place of meat and po the tomat Phe part which i 
rer VE {tr ‘ {f the t 
Just what is a soufflé? Sometimes itis should be iS} h ele 
pudding, and sometimes an tomato sauce, rice tomato Cr 
1 white ( ed i 
ih Iro! L¢ l 
heese fee 
it ive |* MAKING 
| éj fw eg 
i e to whict 
itl beat l 
il I} ] l t ¢ 
i ed ‘ I 
l fH hict t 
t 1 t 
i ‘ | « 
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re 
t 1 
t \ 
eae 8 ay 
¢ I walk t 
t \ 
Li ‘ 
t It 
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i l 
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i i Wt ‘ 
k rice | ‘ ‘ 
all pie t 
1 Av € t t > 
rubl it ‘ be I ‘ 
Wa x t t 
\ he l 1} 
W 
l ‘ ‘ r 
W ri Kee] I ( 
rapidly that the r 
tantly i tio I east 
\ pl ce ently iri iter < r 
heveras} 1 { eX} t t n \ 
kernels cake 1 MAKE t ( 
rice is cooked 1n this way iro t 
ve or thirty minute iway ti ‘ ( 
is soft and flaky, I l Ln 
water in w it wa ‘ V V 1 
l rice 1 wire t n 
W! - 


WHITE SPONGE CAKI 
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Add %4 t Cream of 
to Whites of 4 E.egs; 


Siftin 44 ¢ Pulverized Sugar. Fold in ¥2 ¢ Thrice -Sifted Pour in a Tube Pan; Bake 
Ess White; Do Not Cake Flour; Add 2 t of in a Moderate Oven for 


Vanilla Flavoring Minutes 


" \ ‘ 
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With 
‘ \e 

kivery Fish 
Serve Lemons 
—for Attractiveness 
—for Flavor 

—for Digestion 

. \ well cooked dish that 


| | : | } 
MOOKS INVIting IS already 


halt divested. If also fa- 


vored Well the charm is made 
complete. 
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Green-and-White Salads 


By Mary Mae 


REEN-AND-WHITE 
(; salads are especially 

good to serve during 
the spring and summer 
months, since they are both 
cooling and attractive. They 
are also good to serve when 





carrying out a green-and- is Zi F] 

white color scheme for the ‘i a 5 
| 

table. | he 


In the recipes green may 
onnaise is called for. Thisis 


not a real mayonnaise but a bt] wa 

cream salad dressing colored ‘ Se a 
green with spinach juice or va Pel fea | 
with a few drops of pure vege- Ge te i | 


table coloring, and is espe 
cially suitable to serve on ; 
light vegetable or any light 
alad. 


To make green mayonnaise 


beat up the whites of two eggs 


one level tea poonful of salt, one tea poonful 
of sugar, half a tea poonful of paprika, one 
table spoonful of lemon juice or vinegar, and 
two tablespoonfuls of butter or olive oil. Cook 
over hot water in a double boiler or a bowl, 
stirring constantly until smooth. Do not cook 
any longer than necessary, or it will curdle 
Strain through a fine sieve, and, before adding 
to the salad, whip in half a cupful of whipped 
cream. Add either strong spinach juice or a 
few drops of vegetable coloring until you have 
the desired shade of green. 


WATERCRESS SALAD— Pull to pieces a bunch 
of fresh watercress and mix with it the whites 
of hard-boiled eggs, diced. Dress with a good 
French dressing containing lemon juice instead 
of vinegar. Arrange in a mound on a plats 
garnish with the rings of egg whit« 


GREEN-PEA AND CHICKEN SALAD—Use only 
the white meat of chicken that has been cooked 
until tender, and cut it upinto bits; add to this 
easoned green pea Season the chicken with 
little salt and pepper if not already seasoned 
Place in little nests of lettuce, pour over 
French dressing and garnish with tiny cucum 
bers, pickled, or with fresh cucumbers, sliced 


and cut into fancy shapes 


PISTACHIO SALAD—To eact pful of 
( 
\ 
? 

Pot TOS 
potatoe ( n Pye 
pars ‘ | I 
me It a pepper if ‘ toc 
been se ed. If not mo enoug ‘ ¢ 
clear vinegar or a little cream. Roll into small 
balls, and place il little cups n ide of lettuce 
leaves. Color a white mayonnaise with spir 


ich juice, and place around the ball 


ison Wright 


Se. 
<A / 


D) 
~ 


CREAM-CHEESE SALAD 
Chop some olives tine and use 
about two tablespoonfuls to 
each « upful of cream cheese, 
; and form into balls. Dress 
ae some seasoned cooked peas 

with green mayonnaise. Place 


p ia A the cheese balls in lettuce 


cups, the peas around them 


] 


-} SPINACH SALAD—Boil the 
{| spinach in slightly salted 
wateruntil tender. Chop fine 
and press into individual 
molds Add a little gelatin 
ii to the spinach juice and pour 
over the spinach. Turn out 
after standing several hours 
in a cool place, and garnish 
with rings of the whites of 
hard-boiled eggs Place 
white or greer iyvonnalse Oo! 


top of eac! 


Peel and 


; slice and dice the cucum- 


CUCUMBER AND PoTATO SALAD 


dice the potatoes 


bers, using half a cupful of cucumber to each 
cupful cf potato; a little white onion may be 
added. Dress with white or green mayonnaise. 
Serve in cucumber boats on white plates. 


GREEN-AND-WHITE JELLIED SALAD—Dis- 
solve one tablespoonful ot gelatin in two table 
spoonfuls of cold water, and stir into one ¢ upful 
of water and one cupful of clear stock that 
have been combined and heated to the boiling 
point Season with one teaspoonful of salt, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, half a 


teaspoonful of paprika and one teaspoonful of 


onion juice Place around the sides of indi 
vidual molds boiled asparagus tips, and in the 
center a tea poonful ol cooked p Po 

he gelatin mixture W he firm tur! t 
Luce nd Irround with white cream dre 

OTE Bra» 5 ( ret 
he ligt ‘ er til r 

t ‘ ‘ et é pe] 

r ppec r mber hopped 

diced Use French dressing. Serve on lettuce 


APPLE AND SWEET-PEPPER SALAD—Choose 


tart apples with a white flesh, and cut them 
é ( p é il quantity of swe 
‘ 
\\ 
\ 
p F 
‘ ‘ I 
pi t t 
nix it v pful of 
‘ Ps D 
1 il il t ( Line 
| er e of the j Repe | 
the 1 rede are used. Chi t 
lettuce rnish wit! px pickle 


‘lo Make Left-Overs Attractive 


Dy Vary Niason 
THEN « ed rice is left over I n 
W ri cases with it To each cupf 
rice one egg 1 dded, then mold 
cups are lined with this, pressing it firmly 
down around the sides ar bottor tii al t 
in inch in thickne These are put aside in a 
cool place lor a short time then caretully re 
moved, inverted, placed on a pan d put i 
the oven until a delicate browr Salmon or 


other fish, chicken, veal or any left-over m¢ 
chopped tine and mixed with white sauce or 
gravy may be served in these rice « 

Children parti ularly like these cases whe 
they are filled with a marmalade made fron 
left-over fruit Perhaps there are some piece 
of pineapple, a few strawberries, cherries, apri 
cots, peaches or other fruit These are all 
combined and made into preserves or mart 
lade with some sugar, and filled into the cases 
hey are then served with cream or a custard 

iuce. The cases may also be used to serve 
fresh fruits 

When tomatoe are in season, tomatoe 


erved with fillings of left-over 


r Large tomatoe ire washed | 
the top of each, the see p 
p rer 1 I rl 
i pepper he 
I ed chop] 
I Xe ‘ | r 
( vitt | ri r | 
LiKe inti ( Rice ur " é 
eet corn allt K¢ xd filling 
r ke ymator 
For a ilad, medium-sized tomatoe ire 
led prepare 1 as before, the inverted 1 
t on ice for an hour or tw Fill them witt 


hopped chicken or other meat, chopped celery 
id mayonnaise dressing; or with baked bea 
mixed with part of the removed tomato pulp 


nd ilad dressing 


THER stuffed vegetablk ire popular If 
( there are some peas left over they may be« 
creamed and served in carrot cups 
dish is baked beans served in cases made from 
pickled beets. The part that is 
is mixed with the beans, so that none of the 
beet is wasted sweet pepper ire also good 


cooped out 


\ favorite 


Bory IOUS jellied salad be mad 
left-over vegetabl neat Veg 


( it 
or 4 OUN may be i i 
Here are a few that are parti 
like« 
{ PRA VEAL SALA ) ly 
csp ni ela } D> 
{ old é ‘ | I 
i ed t t 
Ol | Whe l 
nree tablespoontul orn vi List ire 
Add three-quarters of a cupful of chopp« 
veal and three-quarters of a cupful of ld 
iled px Pour a layer of the jelly 
mold that has been wetted, place in a lay ) 
veal and peas, and pour over some mort 
the jelly. Repeat until all the ingredient ire 
ust I i layer I ell D C | 
i hen ready to serve, tur t lett 
J LAM Dice thre pt | 
it i | 
{ \ 
WW 
if we \ 
Chich ! 
t ew It i v1 
; f chopped cek in eigl 
| rT parsl 
WE it er milk which has soure I 
make what my family call my *‘ make-the 
most-of-it’’ biscuit which they always de 


Following is the recip 

Rub into one tablespoonful ; 
shortening two cupfuls of flour, a quarter of 
teaspoonful of salt and half a 

da which have been sifted together. Add o1 
cupful of sour milk, and stir very lightly, mah 
ing a soft dough 
greased muffin tins, and bake for twenty mir 
utes u i hot oven 


———_____—_—_— 











Drop tablespoonfuls into 
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You Can 
Tell It! 


Color in flour is an indication of its 
character. 


Learn to tell from the color of your 
flour whether it has been bleached or 
otherwise chemically treated. 


The best flour for bread, biscuits, 
or pastry is not chalky-white in color, 
but a delicate creamy-white. 

Learn to know this wholesome 
flour color. You will recognize it in 
Pillsbury’s Best. The beautiful, 
creamy-white color of Pillsbury’s Best 
flour is natural to good, clean wheat, 
carefully and honestly milled. 
not 


Pillsbury’s Best flour is 


bleached. It never will be bleached. 
The Flour Question Settled 


“Because 
Pillsbury’s Best” 


Send 10c for a copy of the famous Pillsbury Cook Book. Address Dept. 12 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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All out of doors coaxes, teases and 
Invites you to get an Overland. 


ila tinaitnnBllae 2 ANIME ok emia ye 


There’s one for you. See the Willys- 

- Overland dealer today—let him show 3 
you the most comprehensive line of cars rind 2. 
Lig Six i 


ever built by any one producer—make ht Sines 
| your selection now. pies Porous Fomine st $03 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio «four Passenger Four, Coupé, $1650 


s : 
: . re r 7 ‘ Seven I da enger i ur ” 4S] vi 
} f Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars ne ge f 
¢ All prices f. o. t ledo 
P : “*Made in U.S. A. : Subject to change without notice. : 
. iets ~ pies = SACI eam: —— s 
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“IT’S THE LONG BLUE CHIMNEY” 
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| ’s Pl 
Cooking 
ooking 
HEN all the food is delicious, and the 
kitchen’s cool and clean—when your 
cooking is done in the /eat-retaining oven of 
the No. 3 New Perfection Oil Cook Stove. 
This popular priced cabinet range combines a 
4-burner stove, a built-in heat-retaining oven, 
a cabinet and warming shelf into one compact 
yet roomy, complete cooking device. 


28 


P.M » 2 





Ss eS + = 


| 
| 
| 
| Open the oven door—remove the racks 
' and all four burners become immediately 
available for top-surface cooking—conven- 
ient at all times—for example, on ironing 
| day, heat your irons on outside burners 
| 
| 


Res 


H while the inside oven burners are cooking 
your dinner. 

s} This heat-retaining oven means fuel economy. 

| Its walls are heavily insulated with air-celled 

‘| asbestos. After heating to desired temperature, 


a great fuel saving can be effected by completely 
extinguishing the flame, closing the damper 
| and finishing the cooking with the heat retained 
and sealed in the oven. 


| Equipped with the famous New Perfection Long 
Blue Chimney burners. 


eee 


y > a © 


| New Perfection burners are made of brass 

| —no inferior metals used in these vital burner 

al parts. 

+ | A new and exclusive feature—the patented 
| reversible glass reservoir makes all New Perfec- 

e tion Stoves more convenient than ever before. 


Ask any good hardware or housefurnishing 
store to show you the No. 37 and all other 
styles, or write us for illustrated catalog. 


ial 


4 
a 

Ask your dealer about the famous New Perfection 
e Kerosene Water Heater. 


: The CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS Co, 
Successors to THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY CO. 


7442 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW PERFECTION 


O1L COOK STOVE 
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By Mrs. E. 


EEPING food in hot: weather was a 
K troublesome problem until we devised 

an iceless refrigerator which is satisfac- 
tory and costs nothing for upkeep. 

Our water pipes run from the street mains 
into the cellar at the front and continue ex- 
posed almost the length of the cellar, being hung 
in a simple way from the ceiling. We noticed 
that the pipes were always cold and that on 
warm days the water sometimes dripped from 
them to the floor. This continued coldness in 
the pipes took the place of ice in the refrigera- 
tor. The sketch shows how we utilized this. 

The necessary 
tools were a pipe 








Bill 


H. Moore 


The following table shows the material and 
fittings used for the coil: 
PIPING 
14 Pieces 24 inches long } 
14 Pieces 4'4 inches long | All threaded 
2 Pieces 12 inches long on both ends 
2 Pieces 18 inches long 
FITTINGS 
28 Elbows 3 Two-way valves 
2 Tees 1 Drip cock 
For the shelves heavy galvanized sheet iron 
of double thickness was used, and the ends 
were turned over and hammered flat to pro 
vide stiffness. When the coil and the shelves 
were complete a 
covering that 





wrench, a pipe cut- 
ter and avise. The 
main supply pipe 
was cut to make 

all the water in the | 


house pass through 


| MAIN SUPPLY PIPE 


the coil of the jn ~)) 
cooler. Provision ! { 
\ \ 
was made for i 
1 \. 


valves, as shown 
on the sketch, so 


| 

' { 

that the coil might ‘> ; 
readily be drained } y 
- . ' 

and cut off from! ‘ ! 
1 ' 

1 ' 

' ! 

all — 

} 














the main supply 
pipe—to prevent 
freezing in winter. ( 
The coil was con- ' 
structed so that | : 
these cold-water 
pipes were on two 








would not only 
help to keep out 


would also keep 
out dust and dirt 
was provided 
Four yards ot 
heavy oilcloth, 
such as is used for 
covering kitchen 
tables, did this 
1 cheaply and made 
a cloth box large 
i enough to slip 
; over the coil. 
' Holes were cut in 
; the top for the two 
\ protruding pipes 
| 

' 

' 

4 


= 
a 
: 5 Lp 
i » 
©) whe VALVES > pay the heat but 











and for the drain 
cock in the bot- 
tom. A piece of 





! 

' 

| ql 
' DRIP COCK | 
' 

‘= 





sides of the food . — 
It might be bet- Side View of Coil 

ter to inclose three 

sides and the top and the bottom with these 
pipes, although we have found the apparatus 
satisfactory with only the two sides inclosed 
In order to prevent rusting, galvanized pipes 
were used. The coil was designed to provide a 
cooling space eighteen inches wide, two feet 
deep and three feet in height—a little larger 
than the average small refrigerator. The pipes 
leading from the supply pipe were so cut that 
the box, as it afterward turned out to be, hung 
at a convenient height from the ceiling. ‘The 
pipes were a sullicient support 


What Yor 
With the Fir 


a. vo | 





oilcloth, cut to fit 
the front, for the 
door, was stitched 
on at the top and a rod run through a hem in 
the bottom to make it hang straight. In the 
sketch this oilcloth covering is shown by dotted 
lines. 


Front View of Box 


The piping, valves, elbows and galvanized 
iron for the coil cost $7.50, the oilcloth for the 
cover $1.10, the total cost being a little under 
$9. There is no expense for ice supply. As for 
the difference in convenience—well, when | 
think of the continual nuisance of letting in 
the iceman and of cleaning my refrigerator, | 
am more than thankful. 


i Can Do 


less 


Cooker 


By Mirs. J. W. Powell 


HEN I first used my fireless cooker I 

\\ was keenly disappointed in the saving 

of time, labor and gas. Then I found 

it was because I had cooked only one food at a 

time, whereas, to get the best results, several 
foods should be cooked at the same time. 

Foods cooked in the “ fireless’”’ way require 

about one-third longer for cooking than if 

placed’ directly over the gas. On this basis I 


made out a list of foods and the time required 


for their cooking 

By using dishes which fit properly into the 
oker, two or three foods may be cooked at 
one time Baking and boiling can easily be 
one in this manner since the vessel containing 
the food to be boiled can be pl iced on the top 
radiator, which is always used for baking or 
roasting Cereals I cook overnight, often put 
ting them into the cooker just after the dinner 
is removed, as the stone ire already partially 


heated at that time 


List of Foods and Time 


VEGETABLES 
1 Hour 

Spaghetti and chee Onions and tomato 
Rice Parsni 
Fresh lima bean Baked potatoe 
Boiled cabbaxe Boiled potatoe 
Carrot Creamed potatoes 
Cauliflower Spinach 
Baked corn Summer squash 
Onion Stuffed tomatoe 

Beets (young) 


> Hours 
Candied sweet potatoes Beets (older 
Beet green Stewed pur 


bo 1 trout Veal and rice 
Boiled wt Rack of lam! 
HOuR 
ried ct 1 Lamb chop 
Meat loaf Boiled lamb 
I Mutton with onions and 
bal potatoes 
I Panned steak 
viled salmon Sweetbreads 
ork tenderloin Veal bird 
Veal roast 


3 Hours 
Leg of lamb Coddled steak 
Beef stew Veal loaf 
Chicken fricassee Veal rolls 
Roast shoulder of lamb Veal with spaghetti 
Boiled leg 


of mutton Boiled sheeps’ hearts 


One Hour—Celery soup, round steak wit 
vegetables, bread pudding; baked fish, bake 
potatoes, young beets, steamed pudding 
(partly cooked on gas salmon loaf, creamed 
potatoes, spinach; rice and tomato soup, 


Irish stew, bread pudding; corn soup, veal an 
rice, cauliflower 

Two Hour Pea soup, fried chicken, sweet 
potatoes, tapioca custard; meat loaf, toma 


toes with onions, potatoes, fruit pudding 
lamb chops, parsnips, baked apples; por 
tenderloins, rice, baked squash, appl 
boiled salmon, rice, beet rhubarl 

Phree Hour Leg of lamb, m ron, ¢ 
loped potatoe beef stew tring bean brown 
Betty; veal with spaghetti, baked appl 

four Hours—Pea soup, boiled dinner, ri 
pudding 

Six Hour Chicken stew, dried fruit 

Seven Hour Lentil soup, corned be 
tewed fig 


Required for Cooking 
MEATS (Continued 
4 Llours 
Boiled dinner Chicken curry Ro 


Curry of veal requires five hours in < 
ooker; chicken stew and boiled ham, 
beef, seven; lamb and beef ton 
roast or old fowl, nine 





DESSERTS 


1 Hour 
Sponge cake Bread puddin 
Corn bread Baked apple dumy 
Nut bread ('9 hour) 
(Cakes ; hour Rice | idin \ 1 
Fruit pl hour cooked 1 
PH 
I ‘ 
. 
Hi i 
I st G 
Bal ~ i 
I Bett 
4 Hour 
I 1 St ld 
Dried fruit 1 six h I I 
rke | I 
SOUPS 
1 Hour 
Corn soup Rice and tomato souy 
Kice soup with stock Beef tea 
» Hours 
Green px lromato with stock 
ago Vegetabk oup 
4 Hours 
Dried pea Bean 


Chicken soup from leavings 


Lentil soup takes seven hours in the firele 
cooker; lima-bean purée and beef soup, nine 








foods. ‘Taste may be your chief adviser. But you 
do instinctively know you are making no mistake when 
you serve light, white, wholesome bread, or golden- 
brown. biscuits, with good butter. Just as truly as food is 
the first and greatest human craving, bread from flour 
has been man’s foremost food from time immemorial. 


Scientifically, bread from wheat flour is the best all- 
round food that Nature produces. It builds bone. It 


enere\ 











‘ature’s First and Foremost Food 


JOU may not know anything about the science of 


builds delicate nerve tissue and tough sinew. 
sott, 


bl Od COTDUSC le . 


Csive your | 


things made from flour. 


that their bodies 
ously in easily 


¥ 


time effect a real 


ae . ; 
This is one of a series of advertisements 






makers of Hour bags, te 


Sass 


—— 
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damask cheeks 


and warmth. It gives stamina 


yu 


o publishe y 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.. tf Y to 
=S fi it, greater appreciation ot vood bread made trom wheat ( 
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A New Shoe 
with a New Charm 


A new shoe—a new name—a new attractiveness 1n | 
style—a new comfort in coolness and graceful fexi- 
bility—a new economy worth while. These are rea- 
sons why you, too, will appreciate the charm of this 
big new American shoe family called 


Keds 


The 





he firmest and finest of canvas. 


of t 


are made of rubber, full of gr 


Keds have cool tops 


soles ace and spring. 


W ho \ alues 
They are 


Keds prove a necessity to the well-dressed woman 


pe rréct ease in all ot her outdoor QamMmes and sports. SO 


comfortable outdoors that she also wears them for housework, shopping 
and leisure dress-up hours. 
means quality, for behind every pair there is the 


Keds, in name, 
of the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. You 





will find that is desirable in materials, workmanship and shape 
liness and smart style in any of the three grades of Keds. Ask for 
iN ( ) ve le Ae th e hame 
/ ; > Be 4 
(ary From i, $1.25 $1.00 
ij 5150) @ to 
WH S1.5( af ae by ‘ 
NATIONAL up campFiRE 32.00 es $1.50 
Keds Keds Keds 
Chere is style, service and economy in Keds for every member of 
the family 


Keds for girls and bovs are national favorites. The lines anc 


ct 


support of Keds conform to little growing feet. There is also grea | 
economy in their splendid wearing qualities. | 


United States Rubber Company 
New York 


| 





TI aN Pz Satincwe in Ch “Ta I< e 
Ane FramMtungs im 1 nis issue 
Reproduced on Pages 18 and 19 From the Noted Gardner Collection of Boston 


By Harrison S. Morris 


President of the Newport, Rhode Island, Art Association 


The Creations of a Genius 


ERE are two great pictures catalogued 
H in the collection of Mrs. John Lowell 
Gardner, of Boston, Massachusetts, as 
by Hans Holbein the younger. If you saw 
them in a public gallery among rows and rows 
of other pictures you would be arrested by 
them and pause to examine and admire them. 

Why? 

Because they give an interpretation of hu- 
man types of a distant century that are akin to 
us of to-day, in which we find echoes of our- 
which excite our curiosity with 
is racial traits. Human inter- 
est forever centers around man’s 
ality. 

But they 


are painted by an 


selves, and 
their conspix 101 
own person- 
o noteworthy because they 
ister of the brush and are 
a genius that makes us 


ourselves through gifted 


ire al 


known to 
insight and the power 
to embody both flesh and spirit in paint. 
These are honest English heads, of people 
who lived in the time of King Henry the 
Eighth of England. They show rather phleg- 
matic natures, blunt of words, capable talents 
for domestic life, and stolid adherence to social 
standards. They belong to a period of great in- 
tellectual and religious activity, the period of 
Archbishop Warham and Cardinal Wolsey; of 
Erasmus and Sir Henry Wyat and Sir Thomas 
More; of the breach in the Romish Church in 
England caused by King Henry’s love affairs; 
and of the adventures and discoveries on un- 
known seas by great navigators who brought 
romance and riches to the British Isles. And 
yet this hearty, unchanging pair were probably 
little moved by the heavy change 
breaking on the spiritual coast of England. Sir 
William Butts was a court physician to Henry 


creations of 


waves ol 


VILL. Little else is known of him or of 

wife, except that the Doctor has the glory of 
appearing in Shakspere’s play of ‘‘ King Henry 
the Eighth,’ which is much more than falls 


to the lot of even the earth’s elect; another 
Holbein painted 
immortal! 


hity 


them and they are thus twice 
I ively fifty-nine 


they it ior 


Chey 
seven years old 


were 


respecti 






nd x 
ana W rie 


A Divine Use of the Pencil 


ba what of the picture i rt They 
d drawn with a skill and a fidelity to nat 
that later ages | “6 ided after in va 


Chose Teutonic draftsmen of the ft 


iteent 
. —_ | ¢ f a ir | 
xteenth centurte limost monopolzed for all 
time to come faultless accuracy in delineati 
id figure. rheir patience 


of the human face a1 
and 


inspired; it is a native trait, not 


clearness of perception does not seem 
an emotion, 


But 


, 
er excelle 


nd many contemporaries possessed it. 
Hans Holbein the younger ar 


Init and carried it toa perfection almost like 
iture’ They were not imagir itive pai ters 

\ tho Diire ‘ 

ce re bol 

But they were 
1 { p g é 
that imental t the } vl f 
drattsmal ship If the Greek rougnt arc 
tecture to perte tion, Holbein the younger and 
h fellow craft men practiced ar 1 left drawing 
i its final stage of evolution ‘The for 
nature could no further go.” 


series of articles and pictures would fall 
illest value to the reader if he or she 
noved by them to 


bout 


eek other sources 
ntelligence al the artists represente 
You should go, Ge tle Reader, to the book on 
i Younger, by G. S. Davies, for 
ol that! iltle work, and \ 


not in or or two 


the jocose face o Born, the 


erious profile of Erasmus, the youthful image 
of Edward VI, the Queens Jane Seymour and 


Anne of Cleves, the romantic head of Boniface 


LJ, ; Rr Dt 1 
i low to rrame tne i 


AS i 


lres this 


frame 


Circas 


nut m 
ished 


was 


sell 
each. 





THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. 


le San 


used for both. A 


sian 


green with a very 
thin gold lining 
chosen. 
a Philadelphia 
shop these frames 


for 


In the July number of THE HOME JOURNAL 
will be given three patriotic paintings of especial interest, at this time, to all true 
Americans. The pictures will in that issue take the place of the two originaliy 
planned for July in the present series of masterpieces. 


Amerbach, and above all the sensuous but 
imperious countenance of King Henry VIII. 
They are living embodiments, in the frail me 
dium of canvas and paint, of the bulk and colo: 
of breathing men and women. They show us a 
past world like a mirror that holds indelibly it 
fleeting images. 

This much for the works; 
who created them. 


now of the artist 









An Illustrator in Black and White 
I pad HOLBEIN the younger was so call 


because his father was also a painter of 
He lived in Augsburg, a city of 
Bavaria, and may have found guidance in hi 
art from the Flemish painter Van der Wevde: 
which could account for the the 
nger Holbein that unites with tl] 


some repute. 


train in 


yu him 


Dutchmen de Hooch and Vermeer. The eld 
man was not successful either in his art or hi 
life, though he is crowned sufficiently wit] 


fame reflected from his more glorious son. 

Hans the younger was born at Augsburg 
about 1497. He was naturally bred to art by 
his fathers and it is easy to realize how his gift 
of portraiture was developed, for drawing must 
have been the holy of holies in that household 
where brush and silver-point were then produc- 
ing works that are now the historic treasures 
of European museums. We know that he lived 
at Basle, a queer old town on the Rhine, and 
that he was one of the earliest of the world’s 
great illustrators in black and white, forerunner 
of the talented men and 
this Home JourNal 

At Basle he met Erasmus, the m« 


scholar 


women who enrich 


st enlight 
of his time, whose infl ience later 
brought Hans into the circle of Sir Thon 
More, King Henry VIII's Chancellor, and one 
" os 


] 
enea 


‘ } ¢ 
ol the bravest and most pr Statesme! 





of that seething era. Ha the younger 
much work at Basle and Lucerne, both ir px 
traiture and in mural decoratio There w 


lso great Compositions 
but the portraits, to my 





o far outweigh in originali 
ae 
religious art, that only those who are 





exna LIV St ly will 


Hans Holbein o 


| [ANS the younger vibrated during some 
years between Engl dand Basle, alway 


leaving hi 


painted in¢ 


wife and children there, and he 


wherever he 





istaking industry was | 





1 
fice | t freely employe 
hir I I was the izitat 
En g é é 
} y , ‘ t 


e ] itchle like es of Jane S 
\ { Cleves 1 ( ne 8) 
m W with Her OWN J i 
why ¢ rt “ou ts tl throne 
Even int o} vy sket f a great arti 
I ought to devote line to the celebrate 


l i ih 
“Dance of Deat! Holbein’s supreme work in 
design It his name through Eur ype 
and was the sensation of its period. It is still 
lecti 


waited 

treasured in choice 
The younger H« 

1543. He wa 

wae 

q 


uring in fame 


Lin Ey 


le greatest 


ibein dies 


} 


sone ott 


of the masters of his 


most e! 


pe riod 


a golden day for art, when kings and states and 
cities patronized it lavishly; when beauty wa 
reverenced and genius cherished as, alas, in our 


kes a great 
a great 
yws to fullest flower only by the 


time they have never been. It ta 
audience, says Walt Whitman, 
Art g 


warmth of 


to make 


poet 





generous patronage, 


ictures 


HE 


pic- 


ie 


has been 


wal- 
iiding fin- 


olive 


in 


In 


$2.35 
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See your dealers exhibit 


THE HEART OF THE HOME | 


. the morning, when he is gone,and ~—s In the two hundred and fifty styles 
the kiddies are off to school, she — there are beds that will harmonize 
goes to her room. with any kind of furniture. Year 


j ra » 1a r >» » ‘ >» ) ¢ a ~ S 
rere she sews, there she plans het have been expanding. 


housekeeping. 
And before us always, has loomed 
the Simmons ideal—to lead only by 
the exercise of good taste, the 

From her bedroom radiate all the = !V!Ng of good value and an in- 
i varied activities of a woman’s dav. sistence upon generous transaction 
ae with our dealers and our public. 
It is the heart of her home. 


There,in the afternoon,she dresses, 
reads, cares for the children. 


The adherence to these ideals has 
Livable bedrooms are built round = =made Simmons the very heart of 


Simmons beds. the metal bed industry. 
SIMMONS COMPANY é@e 

/ | / | your Fd 
N 1 1 K e LA 1 | a) Ss 
The World’s Lar a aa 8 Makers me B Ps Lana BOrLa oS 3 -_ 
FACTORIES: KENOSHA, WISCONSIN SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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eA Crisco Shortcake 


PRING brings no gift more welcome to the American people than a luscious 


strawberry shortcake. But to get the fine full flavor of berries in shortcake, 


the crust must be right. Crisco crust 1s right. There is no sogginess about it. 
Crisco makes it light, crisp, and tender. It adds to the real berry flavor instead 
of detracting from it. 


Use this recipe or, if you prefer, use Crisco in place of butter or 
Tm lard in your own recipe, and you will be convinced that Crisco 
: : really does make a better shortcake. You will be so sure of 
Strawberry Shortcake Crisco’s superiority that you will use it in everything that re- 
cA Delicacy You Will Enjoy a quires a shortening. 


Long as ‘Berries Last 


nite : oy RI S O 
teaspoonful salt § 


teaspoonfuls baking powder for Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Making 


SIU e ee 


POUL LLL LLEL LL 


upful Crisc« ~ : _4° ~ ; ; F 
1 eee Crisco is the solid cream of edible oil, wholly vegetable, pure, 
1 cupful milk sweet, wholesome. Having neither taste nor smell it permits 
pints berries » 2 ; . : z 
1 cupful whipped crean the natural flavor of foods to be brought out to the fullest ex- 
| level tent. Crisco is so much richer than butter that many house- 
— eo wives have discarded butter as shortening and gladly use Crisco 
sugar together. Cut in the Crisco instead, yet it costs only half as much. 
using two knives. Add well b 
egg, then the milk a little at 


gi . ide cA New Cook Book Every Housewife Will Prize 
and mix witha knife. Divide in tw: ; J 


lots—toss on floured board 


tablespoonfuls s 
r 
¢ 


PULLED 


il 


ANY V dluat le recipe for economic il 


and appetizing dishes are found in Janet Mc 
gently to inch in thickness, and Kenzie Hill’s new 


k book ‘‘The Whys of Cooking’’. This expert work of the editor of 
bake on two well Criscoed pans in American Cookery contains interesting chapters on Modern Kitchens, Serving, Frying, 


hot oven about ten minutes. Cool Cakes, Pastry, Breads, Meats, and Vegetables. Hundreds of que stions ar¢ = d and 
‘ ; : f ans > > nage is c , Ww 1elpful infor 

then pile berries on half, put on other answered. Every page is crowded with helpfu 
- : mation It also contains the interesting Story of 
half, cover with whipped cream, and A : 7 ] “e is 2 
isl th whole t 9 Crisco. Illustratedin color. The regular price 1s 25 

sarnish with wh ries ; ‘ , ; pat 

garnish with whole ber cents but we will send you a copy for 10 cents in 
tamps. Address Dept. D-6, The Procter & 

Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Vnat it igg 
thing suggested remind 
ind the game ends e having 1 me 
tally many thousands of miles perhaps? I feel 
something like that about this page: June, 
summer, outdoors, roses, brides, courtship, 
meeting place, picnic, announcement, shower, 
bridal party, June—and we've walked around 
the circle 

But I am going to pick out two words 
“picnic” and ‘“‘announcement’’—and_ start 
from that little card that stands next to the 
one on the right on the shelf in the left-hand 
window above It is called the ** Lonesome 
Pine dinner card,”’ and in a hollow in the tree 
is tucked a little note. One note says, for 1 
stance **Meet me by the old mill SWEI 


NONSENSE FORTUNES 
“96 Rimes for Men and Maid 
PLANTATION CAKES. If y 


Ww a slice 





(ARR Ay RTE: Trrtr TITTYTIRTYTELSETUOINETLEELIVENYT IT EVENT TY > ae 1 








Li 
ice-cards from the canopy, marking the place 
f ‘The Bride” and “The Bridegroom,” et: 
Miniature trunks are the favors 
Che woodland table in the left-hand window 

with its bundle of twigs decorated with flowers 
and butterflies (in which, by the way, shower 
gifts may be concealed if the party is for sucha 
purpose), reminds me of a pleasant little way 
in which a Western hostess entertained a group 
of teachers. Vacation time was coming and she 
called the game ‘‘A Trip to the Mountains.” 
Each guest was handed a paper on which to list 


lebrated persons who wil 


W! NEXT 
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In a’ Betty Wales” 
On a Summer’s Day 


Double the delights of vacation days 
by knowing “certain sure” that your 
Sport Dresses are just right. 


The Betty Wales label will guide you. 
Look for it before you buy, for only 
- a genuine Betty Wales will satisfy. 


\\7, Dre/sses 


— 


kot? TRADE MARK REG. 


Betty Wales Dresses for practically 
every occasion, ready-to-wear even 
to the dainty Kleinert Gem Dress 
Shields sewed in place, are for sale 
by one dealer only, in your town. Ask 
us his name if you do not know him. 





Fashion’s God of Good Luck! 


Take Ploshkin with you as your mascot to 
the shore or mountains. Sent for only 20c 
in stamps or coin. 20c additional will al 


| - > >) > 174 y ++? . - 
bring you an entertain tle | 


“Betty Wales, Business Wot 


Betty Wales 
Dressmakers 


in association 
Goldman Costume Company 


105 Waldorf Bldg 
New York 
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KROEHLER | 


|| Bed Davenports 


| 
| 

| 

I j A beautiful, artistic 
| 












davenport by day 
A full-size, comfort- 
able sanitary bed at 
night. 













for the 
Finest Homes 


As A BED fi! 





| No home or apartment is completely 
] furnished without a Kroehler Kodav or a 


Kroehler Daveno. The Kroehler Kodav is | 


] a short davenport for small rooms and the Kroehler 
| Daveno is a long davenport for large rooms. 


Each contains, concealed under the seat, 


| a full-size, luxuriously comfortable bed, 
equipped witha thick, removable mattress. This bed 
section folds or unfolds instantly with slight effort. 


Either the Kroehler Kodav or the Kroehler 
| Daveno is a positive economy. Either will 
| — additional sleeping room for members of 
| your family—or for guests—and will 











| Save Space—Save Rent— 
I Enable You to Live in a 
Smaller Home or Apartment 


| The steel wire fabric and helical springs support- 
, : 

| ing the mattress are firmly attached to an all-steel, 
sanitary bed frame. 

| 


Bed frame and springs are entirely independent of 
upholstering and when in use as a bed there is room 








for free circulation of air underneath and all around. 
















You sleep on a real 35-pound cotton felt mattress, _| | 
not on a mere pad, nor on the upholstering. 





The patented folding mechanism is simple and 
perfect. Nothing to get out of order. 


Highest Award Given Kroehler Bed 


Davenports at Panama-Pacific Exposition 











None but the best materials used. 
construction and finish closely inspected. Seven mammoth 
factories built up by P. E. Kroehler from a small beginning 
i} are an assurance of satisfaction. 


Every part of the 








Large variety of styles, including Period designs. 


Sold by Reliable Furniture Dealers Everywhere 
at Moderate Prices, for Cash or Easy Payments 


‘““Kroehler’’ is stamped on every bed frame 
Insist on seeing it before you buy. 











The name 


Write for interesting Free Booklet 


and name of nearest furniture dealers. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Co. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 












Binghamton. N. Y. 


(( Kankakee, Ill. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Other factories at = 
New York City } 
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Co to War? 


i) — 
1e Reverend 


AN seems to have been made 
for contention, for adventure, 
for racing, for struggle, for 
war. He must overcome in order to 
be manly. Emerson did not borrow 
from Sophocles or Cicero, although 
there was a similar implication when 
he said of an ideal true man that 
“taking both reputation and life in 
his hand, he will with perfect urbanity 
dare the gibbet and the mob by the 
resolute truth of his speech and recti 
tude of his behavior.”’ What Webster 
said of eloquence apples to a noble, 
manly character: “Action, action, sub 
lime Godlike action.’” One cannot con 
template a sublimer thing than the 
martyr at the stake, or the warrior 
like Macaulay's Horatius, 
ae facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods. 


\ AR is not the worst thing, al- 

though Channing and General 
Sherman called it hell. It is not all of 
lite to live! Death for one’s country, 
for one’s family, or for one’s Lord is 
much to be preferred. It pays to die 
when one’s ‘sword has won the bat 
oe free,’ and indeath’s ‘‘ hollow 
tones are heard the thanks of millions 
yet to * “Pl 


§ ks. ideal man is truthful in life, 
gives fair play even to his enem 

stiletto Ol 

submarine, faces loss, suffering and 


death with calm dignity in the cause 


assassinates no one with 


of righteousness rhe ideal man is 


clear brain and a powerful arm, he 
ves the CIZZ\ heights, the ragin 


loods, the shock of battle, the mighty 


(,od's ideal men. 


BU * the higher his wisdom, the 


her ks he: it and the more pa 
riotic his motives, the more caretully 
sure he will be to win victories only 

a worthy cause. lle enyOoyvs ke 


7 


competition, rushes with highest 
joymMent into athletic sports or games 
ot severe skill, showing in this fact 
: sce 

lal il Was wade Du LITTIC Lows 
ha | angels 


lwo rences 


itussell TH. Conwell, 


Pastor of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


He seeks those things which make 
for peace, knowing full well that there 
can be no peace with a wounded con 
science, no rest for the wicked, no 
gain in a temporary compromise with 
savagery or with tyranny. Nothing is 
settled until it is settled right, no one 
can safely claim a victory until truth 
is vindicated and iniquity is crushed. 
Phe honorable warrior patiently turns 
another cheek for a second blow, 
rather than fail to be sure his enemy 
is wrong 


B T, having then ‘‘done all,” he, 
like his Divine Master, comes t 
bring a sword and not that slavish 
submission to evil which is sometimes 
called peace. Even the turning of the 
second cheek might be a mechanical 
compliance with a wise precept which 
would break foolishly and recklessly 
into the essential principle taught in 
that oft-quoted saying, “It the mut 
derer’s finger is on the hair trigger, 1 
the torch of the incendiary is flying 
toward the powder, if your wife is in 
the grasp of a human brute, if your 
child is being rushed to the precipice,” 
then the man is a coward and not a 


Christian who keeps his revolver in his 


pocket and waits to turn another 
cheek 

here are exceptions to all rules, as 
there are comets in the universe and 


When the 
manly hero cannot save all who have 
been thrown into the wild sea by 


discords ln the Ly St miusic. 


murderous torpedo he starts forcibly 
the sink multituc save tl 
st numl \\ 
\ 
Wil Sc ( | il i i 
the near t re. The sacrifice taday 
s th omy of the y ha 
( 1S deal 3 t we LUST r 
Nea I tel ( re ct 


N ORDER that the man may be the 
noble creature he can be in peace o 
in war, he must have the approval, 


encouragem smile and practical 
aid of woman. With het Insignia O1 
his shield, or her firm support at home 
on the field, man comes the neat 
hat real heroic warrior wl 
Will WIC ( I Lore 1] 
Kl > > I a t W 1 At . 
mi 
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Playground 


Dy Grace 


F WE can’t have our ideal playground, must 
{« then give up our idea Is there no 
makeshift that can serve till the ideal come 
nearer So asked a New York woman, and the 


result of her asking, plus much thought and 
hard work,is the Back-Yards Playground Com 


mittee, which has started in New York City no 
than eighteen playground 

The suggestion came to her when, rvi in 

ight i 

| 
) | 
\ ; f 

| et 
Vi 
ilready th I 
, lo ul 
like | ent Oh, I let c 
Ow to 
Why . l he lady to herself, peel 
rough the fence at the adjoinu A ird, ** mak 
it still bigger, and have a re al ayground for 
ill the children in the block? 

Che six back yards belonged to six different 
ywners, but success _—— crowned her inter 
views and persuasions; down came those fences 
and seesaws, swings, a sandpile, a slide and a 


hasket-ball court entirely changed the looks of 
the unpromising cement and earth which cov 
ered the prec 1OUS Space She afterward decided 
it would be better to have two playgrounds ol 


three back vards each instead of one of six yards, 


PER, ee 
lumphrey 


More and more landlords are willing to 
meet the committee halfway, to open yard 
that have been closed, to throw two or thre 
yards together, to cobperate wherever possible 
Che tenants, of course, are delighted to hay 
the playgrounds where their children’ play 
with the mothers looking on. Admission is lim 
ited to the children who live facing the play 
round. The expense i sut thirty dollar 

t tor equipment ii red dollar will pas 


r-lot Ly Not! 


ek for each lot under her charge She must 
| the playground, and 
is on duty from three till six during school 
months, and all day in summer. 

I} : h layg 1 re of all 
ihe patrons of these playgrounds are ol a 
iges, from babies in arms to grandparents, and 
wse playgrounds in summer evenings are 


in rooms Overlooking 


filled with picturesque family groups. 

What this committee does, so unostenta 
iously in New York, can be done in any other 
city; for the expense is trifling in comparison 


with the results—good health, respect for 


others, cobperation, good citizenship. 
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“We Sons Reveledi in. Hot Water , 
Since We Got Our RUUD” 


Pigs member ot the family tinds pleasure and 


4zcomftort in RUUD Instant Hot Water Service. 


\ steaming hot bath, hot water tor the dishes and 





Sie || ah 


ro) 


cooking, piping hot tubfuls for the washing—all the 
hot water you want for every purpose —is yours in- 


c 


stantly 1 hene\ Cr yOu ZH#77 GO” tl Aot water Aauce ; / 


fanned 


’ 
You can banish hot water troubles torever with 


RUUD 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House” 








/ 


Mill 


i 


/ fi [j- 







Che Ruud joins gas and water pipes 1 ! If vou hi L community wher a 
m Ss | \ iC \ R H 
\V I Op fauc he tor 10OW \W Serv \ wt : 
wate t ( \ ntl which | \ | {) / 
ty } t | } i H / ) 
( he vy ( / 
ly Now \ Vi WW | \ 1 pe ) F 
t open, hot water pours forth. 100,000 Ruud Heaters ar The Ruud Goes in the Basement 
oO 1 get all + nt vu turn of th these have been In service for tw or Some Other Convenient Place; 
, When Vou a ou want, vou l C < 
: lh Fe] eae Answers the Turn of Every Hot 
Jes esdahes ; bance oe INTERESTING RUUD BOOKLET Water Faucet in the House 
No fuel is wasted, tor a temperature regulator MAILED FREE -— “ 
» } tin th, } r \ | min . . Auu ¢ ter tl rougn 1)! 
: revents overheating of the water by kee The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, Over 100.000 aye RR H 
gas supply down to just what ts needed. telling all about the Ruud Heater and Instant | R 
) If vou have ever figured the expense of keep Hot Water Service, mailed free on request. 
a tankful of water hot all day in order to Address home office or branch nearest you. 
} = } 1 } \ 
ss ara ; ae Ruud Heater ma to fit eve! 
sneer They seater Get a RUUD inti: 
ey R et a thutian 
\ IR , reme! I \ : 
: d ane coe P ; R c 
t the IX 
the amount of water actually d ted Ow, ( ind the R IR 
> ° 1 
Ruud Manufacturing Company, Dept. B, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
ist Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
nad R 
ol Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Canada, 371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto ' 
all See the Ruud at any one of these branch offices 
nd ae Q? Grant Buildir ( . ‘ 0 Elm Stre ) yA Fit c ‘ 
ire nore, 114 W. Lexington S 1854] \ P 
66 High St 41 We l S \lo l 1 \ 
893 Main S 1) 1 501 Commet S 09 J ) ( 
ta } 1% ( ] Det 54 ¢ S l \ . | k 
her () 1010 Sy 
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Armours 


Oval Label Products In The Home 








The Shelf That Solves 
the Problem 


HERE can be no ‘“‘what-to-serve’’ 
problem in the home where Armour 
Oval Label Products are in the pantry. 


There is always a supply in reserve. The substantial 
family meal—entertainment for the unexpected 
guest—the children’s school lunch—the hurry-up 
bite when an engagement must be kept—are all 
amply provided for, deliciously and nourishingly, 
when the shelf holds a supply of 


Mrmours 


Vou 


TRADE MARK 


Package Foods 


Here are Soups, Fish, Meats, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Condiments—over a hundred ready-cooked, ready- 
to-serve foods, all scientifically prepared in the 
Armour kitchens by expert chefs. 


Veibest Package Foods bring you ‘‘out-of-season’’ 
delicacies at avy season and are to be had from your 
dealer, no matter where you live. Whether your 
purchase of package foods be meats or fish, vegetables, 
fruits or evaporated milk, be sure to look for the 
Armour label. 





The Armour Oval Label, the mark reserved to distinguish 
highest qualities, also identifies Star Stockinet Ham, Star and 
bea? Bacon, ‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard, Armour’s Grape 
Juice, Cloverbloom Butter, Devonshire Farm Sausage 
and Glendale (natural color) and Silver Churn (white) 
Oleomargarine. 


Stores, too, use this Oval on their windows. 
Look for it as your buying guide. 


» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1415M 

















My Countr 


VS low Ol 


A Plea for a National Floral Emblem 


i, By Allena Morgan Jones 


. ere FR 
= aa , a——« os : 


\ , 7 HAVE had no flower spring 
into favor through sentiment 
born in the stress of battle or 
religious fervor; but, if we calmly and 
with deliberation consider the various 
flowers of our continent, with intent to 
choose one wisely, may we not select 
the one most satisfying to all, and then, 
by surrounding it with our love and 
devotion, weave it into the fabric of our 
national life until it shall mean America, 
and become a true symbol, honored and 
revered as potently as our country’s 
Flag—the ‘Star Spangled Banner’’? 

To choose a flower for its beauty and fra 
grance would not be logical, although these 
would be valuable attributes in any flower 
would hope to popularize for national floral 
display. Such a flower should be a native; it 
should grow easily in every state of the Union; 
it should be loved naturally by children as well 
as by those of maturer years; it should be 
attractive, vigorous and free-growing, to pre 
sent a vivid picture of us and to express elemen- 
tally the spirit of our national life; it should 
inspire pleasing folklore and song; be dainty 
enough to adorn the bosom of the maiden, and 
have character enough to imbue the soldier 
with courage and zeal. 


MONG the plants of our country that have 
4% been suggested for a national emblem the 
Indian corn has had its adherents, and much 
could be said in favor of this sturdy American 
product; but perhaps its commercialism would 
be most against its sentimental appeal How 
ever, in the vestibule of the office of the Mar 
shal of the Supreme Court in Washington are 
six columns called ‘‘corn-cob”’ columns, with 
capitals of the ear, leaf and silk of the corn; ar 
in the United States Supreme Court chamber 
are columns with tobacco-leaf capitals, de 
signed by Latrobe in an effort to weav 
something American into the archite re « 
our national Capitol. In i 
Latrobe’s efforts Jefferson had im desig 
‘corn-cob”’ column for his hallway at M 


nad 


e 
rf 
rf 


no fragrance and, 

The field daisy | la | 
artistic merit, but they also menace crops a 
meadows. One can imagine the dismay of 
agriculturist should one of these vandals 
he is so constantly fighting be chosen as « 
national emblem 

The laurel is a showy 

| 


growth, but little of 


within our 
satisfying for the 
would choose 
Chis is an ag 
aspiration. 

press the 

in the 

nece 

culpto 

its many 

pine tree 

artistic expres 
ornamentation, and cannot be 


>I r there is one of « 

Jiarly adapted t 

ional emblem 

> she is a be: u 
flower, bloom 

well as in ar 


poetic name, is not from the same deri- 
vation, but the eagle and the dove are 
our emblems of power and peace. 
The columbine’s flowers are com- 
posed of five petals, like tiny cornu- 
copias, suggesting our horn of plenty, 
and hers deserve that name also. Some 
have called these liberty caps; and as 
she is a little goddess of liberty, it is a 
pleasing conceit. There are five sepals 
forming a star about her winsome face, 
which suggests our star of destiny. Is 
she not a royal little lady? and can you 
wonder that she nods and dances and 
swings with such elfin charm when she has so 
much to say to you? 

has been called a coquette;: but her 
charming coquetry is for her friends, the 
bumblebee and the scarlet-throated humming 
bird, her real benefactors. For them she wears 
her most brilliant colors, and they in turn 
bring her the golden pollen in exchange for 
her nectar stores; no idle play, but reci- 
proc ity in its fullest sense. She cannot be called 
bold, for she seeks the wild places for her 
habitat. Where other flowers would die, we 
find her poised, like some brilliant bird, sub- 
sisting on little except air and sunshine. She 
is a flower of the sun, and it has been said that 
she was a favorite of the lion, the sun-emblem 
of the ancients. 

There are many beautiful varieties of the 
columbine the world over But three are 
distinctively American: the red, aqguilegia 
canadensis, found most comm« 
ern and central sections of the 
the white, aguilegia alba, found i 
Western states, eastern California ar 

f the Rocky Mountains; the bl 


CRT Ute ving the Rocky 


This variety is the state flower of 


2 study and plant 


tl ets in their song 
. , 


has only to browse throug] 
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other poet have paid her ! 
writer says: ‘‘ The columbine i 
ye as well as in respect to 
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aati eaquu J lion W l itional in expressio Lou In retur? 
iquila, meaning an eagle—by Linnzus, mposing edifices. By them we may | i 
} : . ’ 4) > - ‘ 
» his imagination, the base of her petals » ta d. I believe this 
suggested an eagle’s talons When Doctor | y acdopting 


| } ited State 


De Very i 


Prior gave her an English nan e called her 
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columbine from veauty, stimulates us by 


lumba, meaning dove her character, and inspire 


a F aspirit of patriotic pridein 
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B ry " \ > ourornamental endeavor 
y ~~. ¥ To this end I present 
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THE COLUMBINE. 


because her petals sug- 
gested to him doves 
around a dish feeding—a 
favorite design of early 
artists. Columbia, our 
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My 7 portate irs im {merica [he 
il fred H. Smith Co., 41 West 33rd 
Street, New York, have ready attrac 
tive paquets de vanite, each con 
aining little samples of Dyer Kiss 
Face Powder, Extract and Sachet 
In return for ten cents they will 
be very happy to send you one. 


EXTRACT... 
aS 


ao) 


Painted expressiy 


FP. Luis Mor 


Cc 


a 2. | z , 
Sour CS ed idl Oe LL£LF2 


) rides of June, fairest flowers of the year, to you I send my poudre de riz 
< Djer-Kiss, my Djer-Kiss Face Powder. As a zephyr from the blossoms of 
sunny France, may it breathe into your dainty détails de toilette light touches 
of chic and charme Parisian. For like all my Djer-Kiss spécialités, you know, 
Djer-Kiss Face Powder is made only in Paris. —Kerkoff, Paris 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY «+ = Sole Importers Nev 


CT = 


Made in France only 


FACE POWDER 7 TOILET WATER *’ SACHET 7 TALC 7 VEGETAL! 
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Cheerfulness in a Tin 
with a Sifter ‘Top 


**Be good and you'll be happy” —if your feet don’t hurt. 
It’s true, you know. 


All the wealth and good things in the world won’t 
make you cheerful when something /urvs. 


If 


generally fix it. 


it’s a definite, locatable pain,—you can most 
But it is the ‘‘fidgets’”’ that you can’t 
exactly locate, that make you utterly miserable in the 
face of every circumstance. 

‘*Fidgets’’ more than likely come from skin irritation 
somewhere—just pure mechanics, like a dry bearing in 
a motor Car. 


Dousing with Mennen’s after your bath is as good 
for you as it is for baby. 


And it’s as soothing to your disposition as it is to his. 


If your husband is crotchety sometimes (as husbands 
occasionally are—especially in hot weather) get 47m to 
try it. 


And if he says it’s too ladylike, remind him that the 
soldiers of Uncle Sam shake thousands of tins of it into 
their shoes to make marching easier. 


Of the hundreds of Talcum Powders on the market, 
But it’s 
Just say ‘‘Mennen’s” to the drug- 


~ 


maybe two or three are as good as Mennen’s. 
so easy to be sure. 


gist; ask him to give you the new large tin. 


‘Smile Powder’? somebody called it, and _ that’s 


what it really zs. 


PISININGSIN'S 


BOKAT S&S 
TaALQUumM 


Now in the new large size economical can 











TRADE MARK 


with the original 


J goood TALCUMS ill 
‘i borated formula that has 

include a variety tosatisty every 
Sen Yang with a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh 
Fint and Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; 
ew LTalcum for Men n after shaving, 


with a neutral color that leaves the face free from the 


never been bettered 


need; Borated, Viole ts 


1 the 1 } 
ina Hie ad DOC 


ot pure white powder. Send 5 cents for 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Orange Street, Newark, New J 
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MENNENS 86 
TALCNM 4 : ' 
FOR MEN 


eo Pie wren Cicmanrea! 
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Corepucan Co, 
Nevenan DIN SA 
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i he Success o 
That Had a Pastor Who Understood 


By Forres 





The Pastor Who “is Strong With the Men,” and His Interesting Family 


BIG touring car, out for a fast Sunday 
A spin from Chicago, was approaching a 

small Illinois village about eighteen 
miles beyond Aurora. Suddenly the man who 
was driving exclaimed: ‘‘Just look at that 
flock of automobiles!” 

Over thirty automobiles 
church. 

A young woman hurried out of the church, 
and the driver, stopping his car, asked: 
‘‘What’s going on here?” 

““Why—just church,” came the surprised 
answer. 

“Some big Chicago preacher?” he persisted. 

“Why, sir,’ smilingly answered the 
young woman. ‘Our regular pastor is preach- 


stood before a 


no, 





ing. We have this turnout every Sunday.” 

“Your preacher must be a wonder,” re 
marked the man at the wheel. 

‘““No,”’ answered the young woman. ‘I don’t 
think Mr. Diehl is considered a wonder. But 
he certainly is strong with the men.” 

lurning to his y the driver of ir d 





clared: “‘I’m going to drop into a back seat 
and hear that man. Any preacher that can get 
this kind of a grip on his people—on men that 
work hard from daylight to dark must know 
his job.” 
| INCKLEY, I 
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rk justa r 

On ict 
felt Vakenl 
\fter all, it as ‘ t I t 

yme a in hen ne I | il 
tion that the preacher who ld re n tl 

rmer must yout of ast pontal! 

pat with the life of t l. He knew 
hat he t npathy, he ide pt 
in hat eve mon tor hi eo} 
ild be ¢ pl it ¢ y I 
the life led by listene 

He rented e small lots it the 

at ) hem The t of 
life, together with the freshne ol its viewpt 
ind the newness of its problems, gave 

1expected zest and his recovery was rapid 


When he began making his pastoral call 


the minister y Known rep t K¢ 
his coat and “‘lend a hand.’ Soon the word 
went through the neighborhood that the \ 
preacher was a mighty good judge of 

at he had a keen eye for a likely colt, and 
that he was “nobody fool”’ in han | 

Under his pastorate the membership of tl 
hurcl 

H v1 B 


\ THE very out 


i i\ ip i 
the tributary country. He saw that in order t 
realize the full measure of possible usefulne 

mu become a so ial engineer a well asa 


preacher and 


Prayer meeting 


1 pastor. 

ential to the ré 
church, but the boys and girl 
could hardly be expected to, find in these gath 
erings full satisfaction for their social impulses 
So he started a Rural Life Progress Club 
idea appealed to the young people and they re 
sponded instantly. Realizing the attraction of 


were € 


ligious life of the 





a lRural Church 


t Crissey 


The 


music he organized a glee club of the boy 
girls having the best voices in the community 
and called it “‘ The Hayseed Club.” This nam 
was eagerly adopted, and it is now a neighbor 
hood honor to be elected a member of this or 
ganization that furnishes entertainment for the 
sessions of the Rural Life Progress Club. 

In the winter this club holds regular monthly 
sessions—meetings that are the big events in 
the social life of the whole countryside. 
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according to the estimate ¢ 
the program follows. 
Invariably yme problem intimately con 
nected with rural life is discussed. ‘‘The Cor 
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“Again, the preacher who has been through 
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ame course that I 
Perhaps you say that preaching 
and farming will not mix. But the fact is they 
I know this from experience.” 
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RED WING GRAPE CUP 
Put a small block of ice in a two-quart 























giass pitcher. Slice in one orange, a 
ly banana, two or three pieces of pineapple, 
in and add such berries as are in season. 
Pour over this one quart of water and 
one pint of RED WING Grape Juice i 
d Decorate with mint and allow to stand i 
” until seasoned. Serve in stemmed glasses hy ay ou se t 
n é 
: Red Wing Grape Juice is economical any way 
; you use it. It goes further—from 25 to 50 per 
cent further. This is because it is better and richer. 
T ‘ © ‘ ¢ MTA Yr” ‘a. y¢ a ‘ ms ¢ \ ) » Ty ¥ 
| Used as a beverage, water should be added to Red Wing, 
7 because Red Wing retains its richness, flavor, body and 
ade: adit walneal <~' \ WK 7) color even when appreciably diluted. 
¥% pint Red Wing Grape Juice a. a 
% pint boiling water = 
1 package lemon or orange gelatine TT 
Dissolve gelatine in one-half pint boiling 
water and add the grape juice. Freéze until 
firm. Garnish with maraschino cherries. 
D> With the Better Flavor 
»~ 
As a base or flavoring for punches, 
ices and desserts, a little Red Wing 
goes a long way. 
Try the Red Wing recipes given here 
You will readily see their e ONnOMY, 
‘ hev ar ] ( } | liclous 
Sach BALI and they are uncommonly delicious. 
Place a small block of ice in Our booklet, mailed free on request, 
an eight-ounce glass. fil! half Oo} Qs [Ore . + r 1~ Re 
full with RED WING Grave gives a score or more of other Red 
Juice, and add plain or car Wing recipes. 
bonated water. Mix thor : 
hl 7, rrs e — 
oughly rhe superior excellence of Red W Ing 
Grape Juice is due to the genuine 
purity of it. It is just the pure, free 
Juice from the first light crush of 
the finest select New York State 
rh Concord grapes. It comes to you 
ent unadulterated and unfermented 
just as it leaves the grape. 
Try Red Wing—the Grape Juice with 
< the better flavor. 
PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
Sales Branches: Chicago, New York, Boston, San Francisco 
i RED WING PUNCH 
6 pints Red Wing Grape J é 1 quart fresh 
1 dozen oranges. juice 6 cups sugar 
6 lemons, juice 1 whole orange 
il 2 cans grated pineapple l banana 
6 quarts water y es pineapple 
Boil the water and pineapple twenty minutes. strain through tv 
: ‘ cheese cloth, pressing out all the liquid; add the igar and let t 
wi six minutes; add the tea and set aside im-fruit jars, covered. to chill 
, : ready to serve add the chilled RED WING Grape Juice with the chill 
ahs igh the oranges and lemons. After turning the punch into the bow], add th 
a ey pineapple and banana cut in small pieces. This recipe serves 
that 
ich 
is they 
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Keep them on the Szdeboard 


For Cheerfulness—and Health 


LACE upon your side- 


board every day this sum- 


ATURE’S germ-proof package— 
the orange skin—rozects the good- 
ness, and imsures the healthfulness of 


Ce 


i oO 
cl 


mM 


- , ° ances h 

mer a full-to-overflowing Sunkist Oranges. What summer fruit, eive th 
bowl of fresh, sweet, juicy, — therefore, is equally desirable for chi/- so com 
. . . * 2 lave € 
cooling, thirst-quenching “7! sete 
. ' ‘ . : ; ; specifies 
Sunkist Oranges. What is good for children is also matical 
ry. . SS 2 direct « 
Tempt every member of the fatnily good for grownups, so henceforth make direct 

: é Sunkist your family’s summer fruit. nace yo 
with this constant, bountiful supply. snd op 
For the orange is world-famous for its ON’T say merely ‘‘oranges’’ when ture yo 
healthfulness—especially the summer F you order—state plainly that you hotewat 
orange. Sunkist Oranges, becausethey want Sumfist. Sunkist Oranges are at the d 
ripen in California every day the year _ hand sorted, reliable, uniformly good. 4 
round, canbe purchased freshallsum- They should be delivered in the origi- ec 
mer from amy dealer. nal tissue wrappers stamped “‘Sunkist.’”’ ~~ 






G unikxis c its pow 


Suggestions by Uniformly Good Oranges sith 
Alice Bradley \ hon 


N ISS ALICE BRADLEY, 


principal of Miss Farm- 












California Fruit Growers Exchange, a 
Co-operative, Non-profit Organization of 


sie BP ee ev» er’s School of Cookery, Bo: 8000 Growers. Dept. M-69, Los Angeles, Cal 


ton, Mass., has written 203 
recipes and suggestions fot 
the use of Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons. A _ beautifully 


‘* Oranges 
jor —— 
Health’’ = ape 


illustrated book, which will 
be sent free to any housewife, 
tells all about them. Send a 
post card for your free copy 
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Te INCREASE the effi- A Vo rterwostar 
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lng Sys cem 


Conveniences for Making it More Efficient 


Your Heat 


By Charles E. White, Jr. 


An advantage of a hot-air 
furnace is the possi bility of de- 
livering fresh air into the rooms, 


ciency of a heating plant 
many ingenious contris 


ances have been invented; to —_—— yet a considerable proportion 
give the utmost of convenience } — ——————— of householders do not realize 
there are now many accessories [PS keer fae 1 this healthful fact and in cold 
so commonly used that they | weather keep their furnaces 
have become almost a necessity. ; shut off tightly from outside air 
The thermostat is a little in 1 1M -Sworor 7 BOILER A cold-air box connected to 
strument for maintaining a Us” OPT the fifenace should- always be 
specified temperature by auto- AXTTERIES used, though in cold weather 
matically operating the check the outside slide may be partly 
draft on a smoke pipe and the papct Deary)| closed. Toyprovide inthe most 
direct draft below the grate t _ na practical way for the cold-air 
With an ordinary boiler or fur An Automatic Thermostat box when setting up anew {tur 
nace you close the check draft nace installit under the cement 
and open the direct draft by hand when vou basement floor thus you save that Cumbersome 
wish to get more heat lo lower the te pera stack { galvanize 1 r wood 1 t to the 
ture you reverse the operation The thermo furnace ()ver on the out le basement wall 
| tat which ‘ il De itt i¢ hed 1 ) ny 1 rnace cont ect wit! the Inder floor i ict f ‘ me it Ss ol 
hot-water or steam boiler) does this work for galvanized-iron stack Containing a galvanized 
you automatically if you set the little pointer iron slide which can be ke pt wick open i 
3 at the degree of temperature desired moderate weather or partially closed in cold 
: Many thermo- weather. A wire screen 
| PERFORATIONS Stat outfits at the outside — will INLET, 7 oun 


ee een. : : consist of aclock keep out cats and dogs, ¢ / aA ‘Ss 
_ [Ga . works motor in and muslin stretched Pens > 
f > 
y a, 


UG 


S the basement Te- across inside will catch Woe. ; 
c Las one ; quiring winding — alldustand can be re- nar 
pane eae s about once a moved when it needs \ 
week) connected washing. | \Y 
with the drafts 
by means of *’ THE waterpanina ' 
lo Keep Down Dust in chains and pul furnace should be Water Heater in the 
Ash Pit leys. To operate kept fullof clean water fire Pot 
the motora ther in order to get the full 
mostat (about the size of an ordinary thermom advantage of the healt h-« r quality of 
eter) attached to a wall in the living room moist warm air. Asa yeni € in filling the 
or hall (and containing a metal pointer) receives water pan runa pipe trom the water supply to 
its power from an ordinary dry battery. Heat the pan. Onecan now purchase an air moistenet 
1 col e the pointer to ex l and co hur ttached 1 é 
Ir t, t ni leavi ne { he Mode t Q I é es | 
itcl t irtl the motor whi lose 1s (le ec ¢ the great eamo 
ypens the drafts as the case may be of heat out of fuel. Householder 


\ 


_ peony lr doubt athermostat HOOK alWay ] expect to select the 
saves fuel and in that way est heater fr a number 
s for itself in a short time, for I t 








heaters Lil oo pas 
W ea ' be em Fors at 2 
idea for pre Moms ee 
Ve x i! _ 
I} } b a, 
| 
I t Att t t } 
Ace 
( M 
inhi K 
ar 
fy it, well below t rate i ( 
Thisi ected to the water ¢ \ ‘ 
I i inary | 
er shaking down the grate tur 4 | é emt 
ae the ter, which sprinkles he Bee the te ( t ‘ 
that they can be hovel : ( e t ‘ 
it! put dust \ ibstit tel t ial & 
vatering can with a long spout for { ( SOVERING basement pipes is not 
reaching int der the I é very expensive: j lee . 
\ copious supply of hot t Hot-Water Sy housel ers dot ‘ 
required in most home i tem Circulator Deal 
eat < nsideratl I ( é ‘ ¢ ( 
the efthaency < < l ul she¢ 
| ratus rt t ele | te c WIL asbe s ¢ 
heater for heating water i immer usuall into half tubes, the shell of each tube be 
install a ‘‘coil in the firebox of the furnace from e-half to three-quarters of 
to heat the water in winter As precaution shaped to fit snugly in two halves arou ‘ 
against future stoppage of the coil let mm of different sizes. The halves are attached 
recommend a perfectly straight piece of pipe held in place by mea 
lor the coil set above the grate at the back torn ga <« tir l 
the fire pot. Connect this w the ter | ‘ W , 
pply that whe t ed tt r ( < 
h ¢ i sere 









nent consists ¢ 
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I chain 
tached tothe drafts and running “i - water. Some of these box 


One operates the radiators against whicl thev | 

heck draft and another the direct draft P\POR! ZELR usually in the Space between radi 
’n the side of the wallin thehall screw  ‘*O“%pee- ind wall, and im this way are hidd 
metal plate with a hook for each ee TET from view; others are placed on to, 
iain. The chains having rings at the | Such a humidifier in every room or i 
ids can be fastened over the hooks to ' all principal rooms should keep the at 
old drafts wide open or permit them Radiator mosphere of a home at the right degre« 


be closed Water Pan of moisture for health 
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See 
—Soursel 


ds see your skin so clear and 
C smooth, blemish-free, 


unmarred by SUNBURN 


or wind-roughening. 


| ’ . 
In Nature’s mirror you 


But I see more than this: 


Z SCC 
iz J” its delicate texture, th 
its delicate texture, e 
Ol, glow of health beneath, 


. bringing out its fresh tint 
and living charm. If those 
friends who envy your attractiveness would just try 


Hinds ‘Crear 


this summer they too would be glad they had learned 
of its wonderful restorative power. Not only will it 
quickly cool, soothe and heal sunbumed skin, but 
also, if applied before exposure, will largely prevent 
this uncomfortable condition. 


While you now may be using Hinds Cream Soap that cleanses 
the skin so easily and always impartsa soft, refreshed effect, | am 
sure you've never tied HINDS CRE-MIS TALCUM POWDER, 


of silky fineness and exquisite fragrance—the perfection of tales. 


Selling everywhere, or mailed postpaid from Laboratory. 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream in bottles, 50c 
Hinds Cold Cream im tubes, 25c; jars, 50: 
Hinds Cream Soap, Sc, 10c, 25: 


Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25« 


Many women are writing for Samples. Be sure to enclose stamps « 
your request; 2c for samples of Cream, 5c for trial cake 

of Soap, 2c for miniature can Talcurm Powder 
A. S. HINDS, 200 West Street 
Portland, Maine 
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O one can estimate the 
mental pleasure given to 
children by the Mother 
| Goose Melodies—or the comfort 
¥ brought to their little bodies by 
| the soothing, cooling, gently ab- 
1 sorbent Colgate’s Talc Powder. 
When you use Colgate’s you 
have the satisfaction of knowing 








f 


ee 


| you have selected a safe talc. 
1 7 i v ; J ic] ot the Mother (s,00se book 
ef hor ) OHT ‘é hild ets ti re ‘Gereaced contains 8 
ul ees of the dear old Me ther ( IOOSE 
3 rhymes, with beautiful covers in 


p olors. One will be sent, with a 

; trial size of Colgate’s Baby Talc, 

Tt for 6 cents. The entire set of 12 

wooklets (all different) and a trial 
} 


f Rahs Talc for 26 cents 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
Dept H,199 Fulton St., N.Y 
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The front covers of th 

t ure by Jessi 
Willcox Smith, the famou 
rtist of child-life. Phe 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


Do Green Vegetables Act as 
Spring Tonics? 


‘to attempt to demonstrate that various 
vegetables have important medicinal prop 
erties has not met with great success, although 
most extravagant claims are made. Thus we 
are told that watercress will ‘‘cure”’ neuralgia, 
nervous exhaustion and scrofula and ‘“re- 
move pimples”; that lettuce and celery “rest 
the nerves”; that onions “aid digestion” and 
stimulate the circulation of the blood; that 
carrots “prevent dyspepsia’; that cucumbers 
‘cool the heated frame’’; and that the dande 
lion ‘‘ helps the liver to do its work.”’ So far as 
I know not one of these statements has any 
experimental basis 


How Do Beets and Radishes 
Act in the Stomach? 


YOILED red beet leaves the stomach in an 

) hour and a half. If the beets be pickled 
they leave in one hour. One thing character 
istic of the beet is that it produces a red solu 
tion in the stomach due to the fact that the 
coloring matter of the beet is soluble in gastric 
juice. The pigment in the skin of the radish is 
also soluble in the acid contents of the stomach 
and yields a pinkish solution. The radish 
leaves the stomach in about the same time as 
the beet and ‘‘stimulates’’ the stomach in 
much the same way. 


Does the Eating of a Starchy Vegetable 
Cause the Stomach to Grow Larger? 


B heme eating of vegetable foods in moderate 
quantities will have no more influence upon 
the size of the stomach than will the eating of 

moderate quantity ot any other food. If we 
continually force our stomach to carry the 
“maximum load” because of our tendency to 
‘overeat’? we must expect ultimately to “Spay 
the cost’? in the form of a distended stomach 
Vegetables follow the law established ( 

work upon other foods, in that a small weight 
of vegetables leaves the stomach sooner than a 


In our 


large weight. As a class vegetables leave the 
stomach rather more rapidly than meat ! 
eggs, for example 


Why is Baked Potato One of the First Solid 
Foods Given to Invalids and Children ? 


PECAUSE t 

) ‘ 
ti ] easy to " ri t The 

ooKed potato 1 inclosed in cell Vi po 
a more or less insoluble and indigestible wall of 
cellulose material Each cell contains a in 
her of starch granules. However, in the baki 
proce the indigestible cell wall is blown ope 


1 


vy means of steam which has been generated 1 
the cell, thus freeing the starch. Some of the 
starch granules themselves are also blown ope 

by steam. Consequently, when such a potato 
is eaten the starch-digesting ferment (ptyalin 
or salivary amylase) of the saliva is able 
to come into more intimate contact with the 
starch, thus initiating the digestion of thi 
foodstuff while the potato is being chewed 


Baked potatoes are also rather more nutritio 
t in boiled potatoe , for example Phis is due 
to the fact that food substances have been 1 
‘ fro | ed po t he t 
il here the bake¢ ot lose lol 
put ittie water which ¢ 1 
rm of ste l pite of the above yur 
experiments failed to show that bake p 
tatoes left the stomach more quickly thi 
potatoe cooked otherwise I fact In some 
ses. fried potatoes were passed into the 


bowel sooner than were baked 


potatoe Onn 
1 potatoes 1 
yne hour and a half, whereas it took four hour 


rid itself of baked potatoes. 


tomach emptied German fri 


Do Our Stomachs Cry for Potatoes 

Three Times a Day? 

| THEY do the cry is exceedingly faint. If 
we wish to eat potatoes 1n moderate amount 


three times a day there is no reason why we 
| 


hould not do so. If we must have a “continu 
ous food performance” of this kind it is far 
better for our stomach and all other parts of 
tur anatomy if we make a good staple vege 
table, such as the potato, our choice rather 


than some form of meat. 


What Does the Stomach Say to 
Fried Potatoes? 


)' R stomachs did not share the popular 
: rejudice against fried foods. In fact the 
er n ey itLlolr I ul bor 








emptyl time 
t horter tt I ( 
) I We ere 
I that r te I edt 
ere Lerne 
t 40 per cent er t 
ried. Plain fried potatoe id 
| ad igestible orm l 
potatos Emp 1 l ordi 1 
the tibility of baked potatoes and _ of 
otatoe Chis is all very proper, but 
sur test licate that fried potatoe nd 
boiled potatoes are just a itisfactory 


Ts a Steak “‘Smothered in Onions ’"’ 
Difficult to Digest? 


Ga doaenein of an ounce of fried onions to 


i three-ounce steak does not materially in 
fluence the digestion of the steak in the stom 
wh. Likewise the addition of mushroom 


auce to a steak does not interfere with the 
digestion of the meat, although the mushroom 
themselves are rather indigestible, as we have 
uready indicated 


How Do Rice and Barley Compare as to 
Digestibility and General Food Value ? 


I WE wish to force one of our ‘‘noble ce- 

reals”’ to ‘‘serve in the ranks”’ as a common 
vegetable we could do no better than to make 
barley our selection. It resembles rice in com 
position, but contains more protein, fat and 
mineral matter. Since it is cheaper than rice 
the housewife will ‘get more for her money” 
and will not exceed her ‘‘allowance”’ so quickly 
in these days of excessive food cost if she calls 
barley to her assistance. Boiled barley, for ex 
ample, is a most satisfactory food and pos 
sesses a flavor which appeals to many persons 
rather more than does the flavor of boiled rice 
Barley has about the same food value as 
wheat, but barley flour does not make good 
bread unless mixed with an equal weight of 
wheat flour. So far as the digestion of rice and 
barley in the stomach is concerned our tests 
indicate that boiled barley digests rather moré 
rapidly than does boiled polished rice and 
leaves the stomach sooner. The natural brown 
unpolished) rice is passed into the bowel in 
about the same time as barley. 


Are Cucumbers More Digestible 
When Soaked in Salt ? 


N2: THERE is a widespread notion that 
1 cucumbers contain something which in 
terferes with digestion and which is removed 
when the sliced vegetable is permitted to stand 
overnight in salt and water. There is appar 
ently no basis for this belief In fact the 
entrance of the salted cucumbers into the 
stomach caused the manufacture of a less satis 
factory type of gastric juice than that produced 
when the plain unsalted vegetable was eate! 





So far as the “evacuation (emptying) time’ 
of the stomach is c« erned our tests indicate 
that the stomach |} s each type of umber 
preparation tor ibout the ime period before 
permitting it to enter the intestine. There are 
many stomachs which show signs of distr 

when cucumbers are eate but ther re t 
as many stomachs which handle the vegetable 


in a most ilistactory manner 


How Does Sauerkraut Digest as Compared 
With Boiled Fresh Cabbage ? 


pA 


ns ee tAUT 
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How About the Digestion of 
Cauliflower and Tomatoes ? 


Be LIFLOWER has been called “the most 


easily digestible of all vegetabl One of 
our stomachs evidently thought otherwise, for 
it passed boiled cabbage into the bowel in on 


hour and a half, but required three hour 





half to do the same service for boiled cauli 
flower. The tomato is a very useful vegetable 
whether raw or cooked, but its food value, lik 
that of many other vegetables, is low In fact 
it would be necessary to eat nearly te lol 
vorth of sh mit ettuce 
‘ I l¢ 1 ( re 

ber S00 he i rie \ 

tee t orth d. k 

( nor ipidly tl t 


Is it True That Many Vegetables are 
Principally Water ? 


Y! S! In fact many of them contain more 
water than there is in milk (87 per cent 

Cucumbers contain 96 per cent, lettuce and 
endive 94 per cent, celery over 93 per cent 
tomatoes and asparagus 92 per cent, and many 
others, including cabbage, cauliflower and 
pinach, 90 per cent or over. Cooking serves 
still further to increase the water content of the 
vegetable his increase is generally at le t 


from 2 to 3 per cent, and may amount to 10 





per cent or more in the case of suc 

tables as parsnips and artichokes. Thus, wher 
the housewife pays ten cents a pound for cab 
bage she pays nine cents for nine-tenths of a 
pound of water and buys ‘‘dry” cabbage at 


the rate of a dollar a pound 


What Does the Stomach Say to Vegetables 

as Compared With Meat, Mitk, 

Bread and Eggs? 

© | SHE stomach history of the average vege 
table is much shorter than is the stomach 


histor ot meat, milk read and eggs Fact 
. 

thie I 1 r ll oods ul ergoes Vel 

pronounced change i! ict \W 

) egetables tlie ) is decide 

lifierent Spi t ett ) ( eler 





other vegetables which cor 


protein but considerable cellulose (woody) n 


terial are not subjected to very great change 
in the stomach. The body must rely upon the 
digestive process in the bowel to care for 
these foods. With other vegetables, and ir 
particular the pulses or legumes such as beans 
pe ind lentils, the Situation is different 


ol 

hese forms of vegetables contain considerable 
protein and comparatively little cellulose, and 
are consequently much altered during their 
stay in the stomach. The main bulk of the 
digestion of important starchy vegetables such 
as the potato and sweet potato occurs in the 
bowel, although they are considerably changed 
in the stomach, principally through the action 
of the saliva with which the vegetable became 
mixed in the mouth. As a class the vegetable 
leave the stomach rather quickly. However, 
all stomachs are not alike 
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- os Homeldic 
Spoon Pattern 
Re 
R 
| 
) 
10 ~noe fnt tntneicf r  aae Paeneaneeen se earned 
2 (Ce of the greatest pleasures that I take 
| In our housekeeping is that which comes 
bie with the use of my silver This beautiful 
. Heraldic Pattern is a new delight each time 
“g we use it and it is a real satisfaction to 
v have a service in one harmonious pattern 





What better suggestion for a wedding gift than a 
selection of silver plate of wellknown I847 Rogers Bros 
i . 9D 
brand that has back of it a seventy year veputation 
yY Y J 





rable Berry Spoon, $290 
their Tea Spoons $5204 dozen 
ek Other pieces in proportion Sold by leading dealers everywhere. Send for catak due ~F~+28" 
hie The Hevaldic Pattern can 
ction be» atched 1 hollo ‘ware ~ ~ - = : 

i a ge os INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 


Sets, etc CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


The World's Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 
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elcC h | How My Summer Garden 
| Became a Winte 
| 


“THE NA TIGA Ae BRIN KK” 
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115 Jars From My Summer Garden Ready for Winter Use 


HAT delicious vegetables and fruits The beets were so successful that I decided 
W\ you always have!”’ nearly all the win- to can the rest of them in the same way. The 
ter visitors to our home exclaim. And _ next day we were to have beets for dinner. So 
we do; for we learned two years ago how to I canned a few jars of beets at the same time I 
make our summer garden into a winter garden was preparing dinner, using the same coal fire 
One summer I visited a cousin in ki ansas and making very little extra work. The next 
She took me with her to a meeting of a ** Neig time we had beets on the table I did up a few 
borhood Canning Club” to which she belonged, — more « , and each successive time that sum 
which was held at the house of one of her ne iat - mer that we had beets for any 1 
bors. A group of girls and women—there were — one or two cans in t | 
twenty in all— was picking beansin a small fi 
of low-bush snap beans at the lef 
In the side yard, on several imp 
were piles of wire basket 
capping and sealing 


bers and lid 





eas were 


tubful of luring the winter 
tables girls \ S ng so ng and picking the months canned al he peas we had left 
hear +} - ’ +h ; 14 

vans as Lilt V ‘ het 


Everyone 


1} 
Cal ILK¢ 


Why 


it stand n 
it develops tha 
Wet 
= rt - 
put them in wire b 
ing water tortwor it \ ( i 
ing—and then quickly dip then | 
water. It is this sudden change from hot to 
obd which soba the-c lor an d kill 
‘Then we pack them in th 


OMEHOW my punch Writ o-Fex ae Welc h which one te uspoonf 
bowl has become famous. 4¥*: — Teng | ansor partially seal 
So thoroughly do my friends ye eee een al 
enjoy the cool drinks I pre- 
pare, that when entertaining 
I’m obliged to keep it flowing. 
I love to see my girl friends, SeeviggPtead 
in their delightfully dainty Woon —quit 
gowns, gather round it. They | 
remind me of great, beautiful 
moths hovering over the 
chalice of a lily to sip its dis- 
tilled dew and honey. 


Free for the asking. 


‘Y AS fascinatec 


1¢ 
Chr 


‘‘What is the secret of my punch 
bowl? Variety, my dear, and 
Welch’s. I always use Welch’s 
Grape Juice for body. It has 
that rare smoothness, fragrance 
and delicious goodness that only 
premium Concord grapes can give. 
To Welch’s, I add different things 
on different occasions—that’s the 
art of it, and I love it.”’ 


Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


we have 
shelf and a tight-fitting cove nthe — ore d, at wholesale rates, enough jars and 

. n sip — inety minu wert Pp OOK Out the jars, rubbers to last u nrough the summer, tor 

The Dealer Who Serves You Well, + wh ere ee Soke en ee ak mere | had paar eg cape pe ie fn uits tol | 
them iverted the Jars to test for leah ibelec lad enough jars o egetables and fruits to last 

Serves You Welch's. them, wrap ge them to prevent blea hing gand_ through the winter. So this year, too, I shall 
stored them in the cellar. 








make my summer garden into a winter garden. 
BEGIN YOUR WINTER GARDEN NOw. 


which will solve y ir canning probiems 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 











Send for New 
Rug Color Chart 





Congoleum 
Art-Rug 
No. 300 


N these days of high prices many a housewife has asked herself, “How can | have 
attractive floors for little money?” and thousands have found the real solution of this 
problem in Congoleum Rugs. 


For Every Room in Your Home Congoleum Rug Borders 


Congoleum Rugs are made in so wide a range You must admire the beauty of hardwood floors—every- 
of designs and colorings, that you will find one does. Why not have them without the expense, by 


t f : . i. fh using Congoleum Rug Borders around a center-rug? 
patterns for use In any room of the home Congoleum Rug Borders are reproduced right from the 


where you have need for a moderate-priced original wood; far better than painting and staining your 
rug. Just the rug for the porch, too! old floors. Your dealer will sell you any length you ask 
for. Made in 36- and 24-inch widths at 50c and 40c a 


Better Than Cheap Woven Rugs yard respectively. 


Congoleum Rugs are different from woven Congoleum By-The-Yard 

rugs, as the surface is firm, non-porous and Congoleum By-The-Yard is guaranteed to outwear 
C | washable. And they have many points of printed linoleum under equal wearing conditions. It is 
Utility.Rug superiority over cheap woven rugs because even lower in price. Numerous attractive designs to 


: ee teh sndtere. ened 06 clean and eaves east select from. You can cover a whole floor without using 
No. 106 «Aha i deme beat lied caren mera . a single tack. Made in 72-inch widths. Price 50c. per 
or ‘‘kick-up”’ at the edges and corners. square yard. Ask your dealer. 





ly i y > > re 1¢ v= ‘cc 
W ith C ongoleum Rugs there is no need of Look for Name “Congoleum” on the Back 
filling the air with germs and dust from beat- . ; , 
: . Sah : > ae k betas. asc Congoleum has many imitations; therefore, for your 
ing and sweeping; you keep them bright and own protection, look for the name “‘Congoleum”’ on back 
clean by simply using a damp mop. of every rug, rug border or floor covering you buy. 


C | Roe &. &, el f ‘ Congoleum Rugs are manufactured in accordance with 
ongoieum ugs lie Nat without fastening; United States and foreign patents, with numerous other 


they “hug the floor, preventing all dust and patents pending both in the United States and foreign 
dirt from getting under them. countries 





Congoleum Art-Rugs 
Congoleum Rugs are made in two grades, Handsome Rug Chart Free 


Congoleum Art-Rugs and Congoleum You should really have before you one of these 
Utility-Rugs. handsome (C ongoleum Rug Charts. While they 
¥ a do not do complete justice to the remarkable 
Rugs as serviceable and beautiful as Congoleum Art beauty of the designs and colors, they will show 
Rugs have never before been sold at so low a price. you the full line and tell you the complete story 
They are designed by famous rug artists Everyone Write for a copy today. It’s free 
marvels at their beauty. Don’t buy any floor covering 
until you see them; they are a real rug sensation. 








Congoleum Art-Rugs are made in many designs in the 
following three sizes 


6 ft. x 9 ft. $6.25 9 ft. x 10Y2 ft. $11.25 9 ft. x 12 ft. $12.50 


- Congoleum Utility-Rugs 
Congoleum 


Art-Rug This is our original line, possessing all the remarkable 
No 3/4 Congoleum characteristics The range of patterns and 
4 . 

sizes offers an unusual selection where a low-priced rug 


is desired. * Hold up your head, 


ine ‘ ? dear, water won't hurt 
Utility-Rug Sizes and Prices you any more than it 
3 feet x 41/2 feet $1.28 each 4/2 feet x 4/2 feet $1.92 each will our new Congo- 


“ * : leum Rus.’ 
3 feetx6 feet 1.70 each 6 teetx6 teet 3.40 each 


For sale by good dealers everywhere; if, however, 
your dealer cannot supply you, write us and we will. 


Prices in the far West average 15% higher than 
those quoted; in Canada prices average 25% higher 


’ Congoleum 2 . 
Utility-Rug Th 6 | , & eal, aren. 
No 2 Lhe ongoleum Company 
Department of 

Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago e Baws company San Francisco 
Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 





The rug on the floor is Ccngoleum Art-Rug No. 306. 
The 9x12 ft. size retails for $12.50. 
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IMPOSSIBLE ANGELA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
“Well, if I were a lawyer, and they came to 
me for advice and hitched on fruit, I'd just ad 
vise ’em to eat it, and tell em that they needn't 
come back until it was all gone.’ 

aie My word!” cried the Judge Py My word!”’ 

At least it would take time to do it,”’ added 
Angela. 

It seems nowadays judges can sentence 
folks to most anything— to go to church or 
chop wood; and the upshot of Angela’s and \ 
the Judge’s conversation was that when Callie | 
and Vertis took their grievance to him, still 
hitching on fruit, he sent them home and for 
bade them to come back until they had eaten | 
all the pic kles and preserves. I’ve wondered a 
good deal since, if Judge Kilroy had had smarter 
subjects to deal with whether he'd have dared 
to do it; but Callie and Vertis just set to work 
to eat up the ir sentence, and the village buzzed 
like hornets and wondered how long the pic kle 
and the fruit would hold out. 


= = 





that Angela floated into my kitchen one Sat 
urday morning; she came either 
knew it was molasses cookies | was baking or 
because she was restless. 

“Mrs. Brook,” said she, perching herself on 
a corner of the table and eying the cookies, 
“do you know that when Uncle George gets | 
mad at you he calls you the Lady Raider?’ 

I dropped the rolling pin. ‘‘ Mad! 

“Well, you know the time that you— that is, 
the Aid—took a notion to surprise him and 
clean his study while he was at conference; and 
again you te 

“Angela,” said I severely, ‘“‘you better not 
repeat that to ‘ 

“The other Lady Raider I won't; but 


IO bbl it was along the first of December 


because she 














A dream of flowers 


HE charm of Ll.undborg’s 





Arborea perfume can no 
i} more be desc ribed than the fan 
cied perfume from a dream gat 
den. You will recognize in it 
| the piquant carnation, the lan 


guorous heliotrope, the linge 
ing scent ot Tose le aves and other 


le \ ely fle we»rs, 


p ’ 
0CGS 


~ Arborea ale 


is scented with this favorite odor. 


It is made of the very finest quality 


what I started to say is I followed your ex | |} of tale delightfully smooth and 
1? 1 | 

ample and, while Mr. and Mrs. Hart were at | . . : . 

church Sunday, I made 1 raid on the iT cell tT; \ | solt. | =n ked ina glass jal of grace- 


and do you know, unk omething is done ty 


Mr Hart will soon take to counting her quart 


of fruit and jam and pickle ind eat tast to 
ward that divorce | 
* Angela, iid I, ‘if you have anything to | 


say speak right out like an American child 
“Well, vou know Mr ind Mr Hart need 
time to make up, and so long as the fruit hold 
out they have it; you Aiders had better see to 
it that Mr. and Mr Hart do not begin count 
ing their fruit. I heard her say last fall, befor: 
the divorce had re | 1 | 
that she hadnt 





I t I t 
{ ( () 
\I H 
\ | 

have 
drivi he ind the uy that 
ill took t r Aid, I mea é 
( rts of truit > Call ell pt 
1 1intol Dig, I I] | 
t I le 1! ru | 

Lhe first couple to t to Cal 


M’ri? Smart and Lillie Ballinger. A 


Iruit Wa 
Callie had all kinds of fruits and the villa 
buys the same make of Old Reliable gla Cal 
of Orsemus Petrie, we were medium sure that 
by adding slowly but irely, even if he did 
take to counting Callie wouldn't mistr 

he was being t ted 

IL waited ntil 1 o'clock tI ort 
ifter M’ri andl Lillie \ to the H 
cellar, and then | clipped ‘er Ww I 
ture to M’r l { 
Bo t 
bre t: | Ml 
incl he he bl 1 ‘ \ 
that stayed t all 


WENT home by way of the Harts and paused 


purposely by a window, a cellar window, all 
b Kea » with hay, and o forth, exce yt 
two top pane of glass: behind one with 


little corner broken out, was M’ri’ Smart’s face, 
I } 


‘Why don’t you come out?” I whispered 
“We lost the key,” ays he, hoarst 


You keep still,” says I. 

M’ri’ snorted. ‘‘We’ve kept still till we’re 
wore out. Lillie always locks everything at 
home and she forgot and locked the door after 
we came in ind dropped the key We've crept 
ten miles all night, V'll wager, round and round, 
hunting for that key.” 

i Asleep in the ipple bin 

‘You wait,” said I, ‘and I'll try tole the 
Harts off and then you hy 1 
the front door.” 





il ght i wered ( | 
I got her to the henhou i pretext to in | 
pect her pullets, and I kept her there till 1 | 
isonably sure Lillie and M’ri’ had ¢ ped | 
M’ri’ vowed at the next Aid meeting that a | 


voke of oxen couldn’t induce her personally 

to add another quart of fruit to the Hart colle 

tion and Lillie went off up-state to spend the 

winter; but our Aid kept right on, and by | 

means of the minister’s door key did its duty | 
I got real nervous, though, when Mrs 

Prout ind my turn came to get into Callie’s 


cellar and supplement her fruit. I took grapes 
and strawberry preserves and Mrs. Prout took 
raspberry jam and cucumber pickles at ten 
o'clock at night and no moon. We got in all 
right, but Mrs. Prout fell over a box of turnips 
and hit that trap Vertis had set to catch the 
Varmint and it went off or shut up or did what 
ever a trap should do 
CONCLUDED ON 


PAGE 67 


ful shape and convenient size fot 
j the boudoir 5 cents the jar. 

Tale, Face Powder, Sachet and 
| Extract—all perfumed with Lund 
borg’ Arborea can be obtained 
everywhere at the better class of 


hop 





Ser f } tamps for I 
ple f Arbore Pal 1 Face 
Pp 
{ 1 { \ ‘ | bac 
i Powder, Sache df ra ind 
Y i sample of Lundhbor eroxid 
| Ma age Cream 
i. delicately = 
|} perfumed van- a we 
| ishing cream 7 ‘ 
| that cleanses 
and whitens the 
| skin. 
i 
| Lundborg 
|| Perfume! 
ss \ Yor 
> 
WA 
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HpALVENTS Rug ys 


Makes them cleaner, cleat C 


er brighter. Easy too, 


’ 


= 


Just put a little 3-in-One 
in the water. Be sure not 





nono. 


to use too much of the oil 
only a very few drops. After wash 
ing, polish well witl 
and your mirr 
beautiful. Use 


Bo tes 


sott, dry cloth 


la 
irs will look simply 


' rt 
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42CVM. Broadway, 
N.Y. 
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a deste 1 
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he 
+ 
Gri | 
3srip- | 
. i 
| mMrrvrce E j 
Certain, IMPOSSIBLE ANGELA | 
4 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66 : 
T calculate the chain to it was six yards long ; 
Dr ) ~ there was such a racket, and Vertis came down q 
~ e in his stocking feet to see about it. I hid ~ ' 
hind potato barrels, Mrs. Prout took to the coa ; 
| Certall ) bin; the candle Vertis carried shed such a ; 
q ; small light it was like a rock in a weary land to ; 
Mrs. Prout and me, and of all the peaceful, : 
‘ we. quiet cellars the Harts’ apparently beat the 
S oe-So eS r world. Vertis nosed round a while, said thing 
bd to the trap and went off; but we had to keep 
till until we heard sounds above to indicate 
- the Harts were refarned to the second tory. — 
ee I made Mrs. Prout promise she wouldn't 
tell: but some way our adventure ke iked out 
> () ] Nn and, although several couples had never had a 
mite of trouble going in Or out, yet when Cassie 
$one’s turn arrived she compelled her husband | 
‘ to carry over her share, and he fell up the stair 
coming away and ran into a saw-horse and | 
1Oe- raised Cain generally in the Hart bach r 
» Vertis thought he wa rglar and tool 
| | I it it I I if I all i} t I Wi 1 W A I 
treaked cr the pren ‘ ind Porter had to 
Soles e I ee the bird sh« t picked « it one by one 
Doctor Pe ¢ ’ 
Then Vert tiled up the cellar door, and It U V; { ! 
llie told all round how burglars had tried to E a 
0 hapa and cf held a secret sviodir j S asy to se spar. 
ing upstairs in my front room to decide what 
to do. Lucy Poole, who is as good as gold 
we ought to pray over it | HA'T Valspar is doing in other homes— 
BUT Angela, who sat, on my best lac | | making the woodwork absolutely water- 
Ae yaned bed, said: ‘“‘What’s the use, | ‘ , ; : 
itis, Wale? Sevacy coe of yore ban winds up proof and spot-proof—it will do in your home also. 
our mind that it’s not safe to take any mort 
. Pe over there Mode. a ry it yourself on some place that is shabby 
i cersial nd a ede, you cant anyhow - - 7 f 7 
Uncle George says lots of things are taken up and spotty, for Valspar is easy to apply. 
In prayer that have all been Tully ae le 
rca aid i Y 7 . F 
“ | le ( VALENTINE S a 
Pom Pom~ Pull-away! ; 
That’s the signal Then i Al PAR 
| there’s a rush and a galloping 
And lots of scuffling and W : : , vs ? ~ The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 
dodging And lots of shoe ‘ ‘ rl He 
wear. And plenty of nasty 
falls i now ) frow [ry iton your bathroom floor and woodwork 
where all the splashing in the world won't spot it. 
| 5 | + ? 
Use It » y 1¢ 1) Lrorge then 
] they will have a DeCrirect, i! ible, vate! 
proof finish. 
\\ | 7 ] P 
| Bec | Use Valspar on your porch and porch furni- 
—_ B \ ture. “They will start—and finish—the season 
mas nae fresh and new. 
I pickles.” j ss Your kitchen and pantry should surely be 
oreve ind-a \ t Pet \ . 
dew sat down heavily and suddenly on a st Valsparred, because splashings of soapy hot water 
ei Cee te, be ee do Valspar no damage and you can w: ae it freely. 
every single child of yours! pt Ives; W lf ss eee ; 
Neal l Your dining-room table and sideboard should 
INe Soles that are g ) \ i 1 ’ 1 1 
edlin Sole lat are grij be Valsparred, because then they will be immune 
sure when the children run ae ee $e t 
; 7 t enilled tee a“) , | "1 
Grip-sure on wet pavement: fo injury trom pilled COHCE. ta, milk, and fruit 
Grip-sure on dry ones ; JUuICeS. 
res Soles which are dry And remember, \ alspar is not ( nly VW aterproot 
proot preventions tor sore | lit I tta ¢ . : 
ite and spot-proof; it 1s also long-wearing, quick- 
throats and colds. \ cw 4 
; i Angela t tfully Mid | drying and gives a beautiful finish which may 
o Nedlin Soles which last, i the ra Mrs. Brool Lid isn t | l f | ; ht ; bl l 1] = = 
} | last. last. : : A th hn waa asiohes “pce be lett r1g it or rubbed dull as aesired. 
e — i eer are me Don’t rest content with merely reading about 
oe -asy, lant, a b¢ foot he. t d t thew fe y ran : . ° af : 
1 a ee ee igh wigdy Bete | Valspar. ‘Try it. See what it will do in your 
5 developing for all their tough quails, lor a ety Case . 
= ct [ MAY as well own up that the Aid about home. 
( 7 j , , we I ta gy eve i i] . = . , > . 
J You'll want such modern pose Angela kept on raiding Callie H We offer you several booklets tellin g how ¢ 
ish 7] shoe-soles for yourself as id she never saw in all her lite, since Eh Valspar tor various purpose Q uhon be 
ee ‘ A \ thing hol t e } ¢ t LSI UGdsliClH / IC De ICC ¢ it { é f d 4 
oth O well. They're the same in rl re en é ; : : . 
= = quality on any price of shoe. | a robin arrived and no divorce yet Valspar is for sale at most dealers, but if you ; 
} ar hs te ‘ y . le George i\ ingela cont to! ° - ° ° e ° ° . 
4 In black, white, tan. And to May evening sa 1 waa straining the milk have any difficulty in obtaining it write us direct. 
“ beware imitations, mark that that a I se us ly souls t ' ; 
\ = mark; stamp it on your mem BK — ol =, t rl bis “ yt PICKICS, Special Offer 
| = ory: Iledlin favthe tarts. i papa eta ets satan a 
= | lf \ S A 
the trade symbol for a never : re ? Valent N 4 t I \ N\ = 
changing quality product of \ ! York ( 3! 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co \ Phi 
. ' Akron, Ohio “ tly = 
ait pen VALENTINE & COMPANY es 
, | I got ( t 1A wl , S 
} ’ th el , react \/) LE TINE S += ~\," 
-One = } I think the worst is over aid Angel ] Vanu rer f Hi gra | Q’ 
o. = . r ¢ ly tl morn was resting Del Te ” Mi orld ; Sy 
padway 7 ; er bas : “el? : . . , + 
. J f the Hart hedge Mr. and Mrs. Hart w Meie Weak ( B rey 
J br : | sate iain I J An lanl bod 
Angel ud Amo “it i tine ind pities, / “~ g 
for two reasons, you ain’t a boy W P. Futter & COMPANY WS . : 
‘ ; , ee 
apa S OOS You'd make no American preacher out of San Francisco and Principa yf s 
Better t lan Leather me, | _e ure you of that . Pacific Coust Cities yd Yv > Y ~ ba 
No aid he; “Ll was calculating if you sad & 
7 ae ; 
failed as a lawye! youd 1 ike a first-rate le Y wd Ss 
tective.” | Copyright X Ss 7 
q | i! Ini ° 
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COLES PHILLIPS Hern 


have to 

ROPER Shampooing is what makes your hair beau- i 
tiful. It brings out all the real life, lustre, natural Ver 
wave and color, and makes it soft, fresh and luxuriant. Her 1 


Your hair simply needs frequent and regular washing to keep it 


never gi 


beautiful, but it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary soap. ‘The firm of 
free alkali, in ordinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes the hair ~~ 
° ° ° rm™: ° ° . ° . . “lean 
brittle, and ruins it. This is why discriminating women use eal 4 
est mot! 


WATKINS , a 


MULSIFIED  ~1 . 
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Watkins CO 


LEy o- 2 . 
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on—in the hotel and on the water—though she 
might easily have guessed. It was a part of 
: the routine of hotel gossip that who went out 
and came in, and whom they went with and 
what they did between times, should be known 
| to the *‘ Rocking-chairs’”’ on the piazza. Very 
well; it only made easier the carrying out of 
her plan. She decided to favor the “‘ Rocking 
chairs”’ this afternoon; they should know be 
forehand just when she went and where she 
was going. 

She went from the luncheon table directly to 
herroom. There were things she must do. Her 
house must be set in order. She opened a bu 
reau drawer and hesitated —and turned to the 
door Someone was tapping on it lightly. 

It was her mother. ‘“‘ You haven’t lain 
vet, have you, Eleanc : 

‘No; come in 

‘I wanted to tell you g. Your roo! 
is more comfortable thar irs, | think She 
glanced toward dow that looked out 
onto a smooth-clipped lawn and the henhous« 
in the rear. The muslin curtains swayed a little 
in the breeze. A dish of blue flowers stood on 

the window sill between the curtains. Mrs 
Canby crossed to the window and sat down by 
| the blue flowers. ‘‘I thought we might make up 
a picnic party for supper—in the cedars.” 

Eleanor looked up from her bureau drawer, 
where she was arranging things. ‘‘ Very well,”’ 
she said indifferently. 

‘I thought we could ask the Hendersons 
and Miss Triplett and Miss Beachman and 
Walter Dole and the new man.’ 

“Yes.” Eleanor’s voice was absent 

“They say he comes of a 
ily-—-Philadelphia. Miss Triplett has know: 


his a long time.’ 


dow! 








the win 





very good tam 


sister 


“Yes, | understood she knew Her 
° Sa ah 

voice was a little impatient; she had so 1 

to di ‘Don’t you want to rest a little while, 


mother? she asked kins 


PUR raki now. only wanted to sel 


the picnic she moved to the y 

Eleanor had a pang of self-reproact SI 
lifted a pair of stockings from the drawer 
How beautifully you do my things, mot! 
She held them up, displaying the well-w 

r 1 the heel 

Her mother Lee It 

1¢ + | 








a ‘ 
Her ot ‘ 
es l wi they k¢ ‘ 
ive t tT ‘ ? ~ 
POKeE \ \ 
ré t y-{ | 
¢ er Ir} \ | ‘ 
proach, almost ack ation 
Eleanor laughed Then she check 
mile on her lips Mother { e onl 
pleasant things to remember I didn’t know 
could spare me,” sl [ will | 
youl Tor me t itely 
Het I ile w I | “You w 
ive ft 1 L I one t gaviy 


Her mother pause Now d t , 

t You haven't bee the 
You look SO px iar, Klear 
never going to things. Mr. Blakewell is in the 
firm of Bond & Blakewell They're banker 


ot really in busines 





two picnics 


Eleanor laughed out She came 
kissed her mother again 
est mother! You won't get your rest 
She must cl her words carefully Above 





1oose 
all, her mother must have slightest r 
ch to haunt her later I ing f 
mother I will join y L ge I 
ne 
\ are ing to the ‘ ri 
her mother quickly 
| lay lop thers little while { 


] 


long 

“Why not take Mr. Blakewell W 

show Mr. Blakewell 

mother 
Eleanor pu 
rrigible!’’ she said 


he View 


hed her from the roon 


SHE turned the key i the | ' t 
~J with her head bent and her ey: 
looking at the closed door. T1 





> wore 1. her arm in her rar ‘ 







imong the rock Iwo clea handkerchie 
were taken from the drawer and placed be 
it Nothing else in the room was disturbs 


there must not be a shadow of su picl 
cloud the life of anyone 
No one who looked about the room 


that its occupant expected 


The toothbrush in its holder on the was! 
stand proclaimed it, and the night 
dress and slippers just inside the wardrobe door 
announced it unmistakably She stood for a 
minute, surveying the effect of her work. Her 
father’s photograph in its little frame on the 


doubt 


dainty 


| Miss Somebody’s Chair 


FROM PAGE 16 


table regarded her with the open, tantalizing 
smile that understood her so well! 

She half reached out her hand to it; then 
she drew her hand back and smiled and moved 
her finger tips. ‘‘Good-by!”’ she said softly. 

She dressed quickly —inthe dark green gown, 
and put on the little hat she always wore with 
it, and took the green sweater on her arm. 
Then, without another look, she opened the 
door and went out. *s 

Outside the porch she glanced up at her 
mother’s windows. They were shaded from 
the glare. She was already aslee p and dream 
ing conquests for her daughters! Eleanor’s 
glance was full of affectior a little regret 
Her mother would hardly know what had hap 


and 


pened. She was always a child, someone to be 
protected and humored She would recover 

1 forget, a i child forget She wondere 
f mothers were é i 





wi inother gentle glance to the win 
dow she went down the path to the gate, 
stopping for a minute to talk with the group in 
the shade of the sycamores. Yes 
ing to the rocks—as usual She 
little bag on her 
her s 

What was she reading? Only a novel, she 
told them witha smile, and left them and went 
on through the gate and out onto the high road 
and the moor beyond. E 
going to her chair in the rocks to read 
} 


he Was Ku 
touched the 
1 


arm. She had her book with 


veryone 








of them knew or guessed that in ar 1 rock 
chair would be completely covered by wat 
But there would be plenty of people to testi 
that e had gone there to re 
She » the h acr thi 
At last ing rec } I 
she looked up her ‘ rkene ( lng 
ward her g that « erged w 
1] tr ight gure € ‘ wit re 
ging st \ et 
he re 1 { | 
‘ f : ed hi pI 
lt defiantl 
here et yout th 
‘ t rT t 
She f 
\W\ 
, 
M 
ty ()? 
eagle's eye, he 
Don’t y y l pp 
I her. She 


| JE LOOKED t her a minute 





she tound hersell walk g wit yUICKeE 
i ‘ v ‘ W 
HH Ww 1 h “ N 
— ry « t }) he ‘ rhe ‘ 
‘ I | k Ick t | 
B ifter | he g k SI 
d she would join the t the cedar 
I ly t iK¢é little det ras rer 
the way and ce e up ther t the 1 
Phere w ld be the usual chatter ilk I 
ver tl lire who shoul e it 
s! ld k the chop ll the sense 
lenes 1 talki I re rk 
e walk ro he ' S 
T t ' 





She sat « ) I und hastily lace 
her shoes a the vith he t 
ings, in the irl lL} ! 
ner way cau g the pa t g | 
feet with little, half-uttered protests from t} 
rough surface and clinging t he ice t 
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“MANY KINDS 
MANY COLORS 
MANY USES 







Every Home 
Has Its Jap-a-lac Need 


In every there 
woodwork, floors or furniture that is beginning to show wea! 






home, in your home, is some surface on 





















\ Give it a protecting and beautifying coat of one of th 
Ja ) a-lac Household Finishes and save greater expense late Tt. 

Ja} & 
well as to the auto, 


factory. The more timely the upkeep the les 


| Upkeep applies to the home just as 
. 
machine or 


it costs. 





Jap-a-lac Household Finishes are the original home upkeep finis} 
hey keep things shipshape—protect the w i surfaces undern " 
stand unusually hard wear 


Get a quart today and try it Describe the worn surf 
u the kind to us 






and he will tell y« 






Jap-a-lac Household Finishes Include — 


Jap-a-lac Varnish Stain 






Jap-a-lac Porch and Floor Paint 
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eaclac Fi } 
| Jap a lac Floor and Interior Jap-a-lac Screen Enamel 
\ Varnish 
{ 
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i Jac lac Stov t > 
Jap-a-lac Enamel ee oe pe 






Do the Little lhings Yourself but Callin a Practical 


Painter for the Big 















If you are b i 
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olor card and interesting, instructi book 
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‘You dont have to 67eak 
Rinex Soles 


ULL-ON a pair of Rinexed shoes—they’ re 

comfortable from the start. No gradual 
‘breaking-in,’’ as with leather soles. No 
squeaking. No slipping about on hardwood 
Hoors or marble stairs. You forget your shoes 
are ew. 


Rinex is the new, synthetic material that is 
fast replacing leather as the national shoe-sole 
material. It isthe product of the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer, backed by years of ex- 
perience in making footwear and sold under 
the seal of satisfaction —‘‘the Honor-Mark of 
a Great Company. 


It is better for shoe-soles in forty ways than either 
rubber or leather. Next pair of shoes you buy, see that 
they have Rinex Soles. Next pair you have resoled, 
do the same thing. Rinex comes in black, white and 
tan for everybody’s shoes. 


Insist On Rinex Sok A —] 00k for the Namie 


AOE RUBBE 
, KY ee, 


IN 


») United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Dept., 1790 Broadway, New York 
60 High Street, Boston 
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Become the woman you 
wish to be 


[ve so we your health, poise and figure. You can 





he so well and weigh what you should. J can help 
u. I know | can Not one drop of medicine 
the 7 ral Wa a scientific system, 
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and dee] 


with 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 


it Vast 
o much to helt ( 
You thoroughly enjoy my 
id l tished with yourself. 
\sk for my) et No. 24—sent you without 
tell you all about my wonderful experience! 
iderst ind the great work I am doing for woman- 


| hel 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, Ss eee Avenue, Chicago 














MISS SOMEBODY’S 
CHAIR 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69) 


cliff. Around the jutting corner it was easier, 
though the ledge was covered with the tide 
that swashed in and out. She climbed into 
her chair and, opening her bag, took out the 
novel and reached up and laid it carefully on 
the little ledge above the chair; the tide would 
not come to that ledge. She looked down at 
the water coming in over the lower ledge, and 
took from her bag a bit of embroidery on its 
wooden ring and laid it beside the book on the 
little ledge. She would not need embroidery 
to fill up the time! 

There remained in the bag only the handful 
of letters, the two handkerchiefs and her purse. 
She took them out and held the letters a 
minute; then she tore them in tiny bits and 

ist them from her; they floated and eddied 
a little on the water and sank from sight. The 
handkerchiefs and the purse she returned to 
the bag. 

She sat in her chair, gazing out to sea. Her 
bare feet were in the water on the ledge. ‘They 
looked curiously small and unreal to her as 
she glanced down. The water reached to her 


ankles. 
2. lights in the hotel flickered and ran 


together, here and there. 

No; she had not come in—no one had seen 
her since three o'clock. ‘ ® ‘ They were 
down by the sycamores. Yes; she had stopped 
a minute. She was going to those dreadful 
rocks! No one had seen her since —except 
why, yes— Mr. Blakewell came in a few min 
utes later. He said he had met her on the 


moor; he told his cousin, Miss Beachman, he 


met her. Where was he? Perhaps he would 
know something 

But when Miss Beachman appeared, she had 
not seen her cousin. Her face was shaken and 
excited. ‘‘My cousin? No lie only aid he 
met her. Hlow terrible it is!” 

Do you Suppose she fell a leep out 
cherer ... |. They haven’t—have they 
No; they haven’t! It’s not the slightest use, 
they say The undertow is tremendou \ 
the big boats don’t dare come close. 


But who was it said there was a book? Who 


po ke of finding a book: ‘ s ° No; CUNG 

it on the ledge Phey can see from the other 

cliff They took the searchlight from Mr 

Sewall touring car, and a glass; they saw a 
t white something Her « 
\ A WW f 


loneliness out h 
Eleanor Canby had not quite foresee 
If her spirit could have looked down on t! 
breathless group on the hotel veranda it might 
haeeituuniind 4 i little in it quest for freedom 
“Such a wonder spirit!’ went on Mis 
Beachman. ‘I feel that she was never under 
vod! 
‘“No; oh, no!” responded the fervent group 
Late that night, after the lights were out 
the last flitting agitation had 
Beachman in a blue { 
W ind her shoulder 


cl There would be no di 

Already the cliff ‘and the i 
wen searched, and the pathetic book and the 
embroidery had been returned to the hotel 
There would be nothing to see. But Mis 


; id } . far 
Jeuchman wal nted to eelf! She wanted to 


where her here » had sat, to gaze out over the 
Las she bent peg ‘ . She made her way 
r the ledge, and with infinite care 
ibed into the great rock chair. Here t 
had sat wrestling with great lone wm 
nd the tide had mounted Miss Beachmar 
glanced down at it a little apprehensively. 
Here sleep had come upon her al 1d the tide hz 
flooded up the merciful tice that 3 
bear her to forgetfulness and the long 
: leep 


ND while Miss Beachman dreamed 


4 felt, a young woman five hundred mile $ 


to the west was speeding to freedom and a new 


life. She opened ‘the bag at her side and tool 
out a clean handkerchief and wiped the moi 


ture from her face and looked a little ruefulls 


at the handkerchief. It was the last clean one, 


warm in the car. But she was ver 


woma dark green wa 
hat she did She was free! 
She replaced the handkerchief in the bag : 
sed it with a little snap. ‘‘ Now for life 
e said softly 
She looked up. He was standing by her seat 
ing down and smiling a little. 
M: iy I sit down? > he asked 
She moved a little and he sat down. 
Presently the window she was looking out 
blurred and the lands« ape ran tog ether, 
she was searé bing r hastily in her bag. 
Again there was silence and the low rumble 
of the train. 
She turned a smold lering glance on him 
‘How did you know? ’ she asked. 


Hesmuiled. “I didn’tknow. I just followed.” 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 71 
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every-day stains 
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Cleans like magic 
and leaves the skin 
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Unscented, no 
approved ar 
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50c¢ (several monthssuppl 
of toilet and drug dealers or 
by mail direct. Or, send us 
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ejical authorities say about 
e harmiulness of excessive 
armpit perspiration, 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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HE RtG AND THE COLOR 
SCHEME” 1s a 36-page 
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book,sent without charge 


which tells you just what you 
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OTs what 
vhat effects to obtain. 
When onc vou Nave read fts 
lly interesting facts, written by a 
well-known authority-—an unpre] 


idiced expert you will know why 
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Were made tO Meet good taste s 





lemand for a rich, heavy rug in 
olid colors as a foundation for the 
most artistic decoratiy e schemes. 

Never had these satisfy ing tones 
‘een made so practical until we 
how to weave linen into 
taunch, substantial, flat-lying, re 
ersible, mothproof rugs with the 


tound 


lurability whichonlylinencangive. 

If you fail to find a representa 
ive assortment of these rugs at 
he leading stores in your city, 
Meanwhile send for 
The Rug and the Color Scheme.” 
\ddress our West Duluth oftice. 


\ rite to us. 


K le ar flax 
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MISS SOMEBODY’S 


CHAIR 
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“You had no right!” she flashed. 
“No; that’s why I came. To ask you for 
my right.” The words were very low, but 
through the noise of the train she heard them 

plainly and she turned and stared. 

“Why- you don’t know me!” 

He laughed quietly. “I know you very well! 
That is why I came.” 

“But —l want—to be free!”” She motioned 
to the flying telegra »h poles that flashed past 
“Look at them! t's from everybody who 
knows me very well—I am running away!” 

“Tam running away with you,” he said. “I 
shall always be with you}.if you let me—if you 
do not send me away.” 

She half put out a hand—and drew it back 
quickly, but not till his own had covered it an 
instant 


“But I can’t go back!” she cried softly 
‘Think of the scanda ’ 

I’ve been thinking. I’ve had plenty of 
time ince | met you on the moor. I can tell 


creeping 
and hide in the 


you I was happy when I saw you come 
around the corner of the rock 
bayberry on the left there 


She looked at him. ‘‘ Did you see me “vies 


He nodded. “I’ve managed to keep an eye 
on you most of the time; though there was 
a place, going though the swamp, where | 
thought I'd lost you. 

‘I nearly lost myself!’ she murmured. “I 
went in over my shoes.”’ She glanced down at 
them ruefully. 

‘They look very well,” he assured her. 

Phat shine —in the Boston station - 

‘Qh! he cried 

“| left you then.” He wa 





had your ticket and your Pullmat 
were In such a | ry to be off I 
1 i I knew the express would 
Buftal l had a go y things to atte 
telegram my « . aving lL had bee 
led to the city on business; and I went to my 
ister house > He broke off ail i 
reminds me!”’ He left her 1 returned i 
t irving a small tr € Xu 

She glanced « wn at it. The eg { iimis 
of the leather the slightly worn corners g 

ra sense of t She | er hand on it 

My ter is a busine W > he « 
eK St Wil ( { r 
f | 
\ ‘ \ 
\\ 
\\ 
VV H () 
\ Ye s 
“ rrit 
M 1ed 
} 

He ( l WwW bil ily 
ill ¢ It I | radition 1 
he , | \ ect te te « 

Object! O I t ectl’’ she sai 

11 ‘ I you woul t. I’minl 
I need a partner badl 
H I I ] Bank 
H | 
| we “ 
Lye ‘ But | 
To R 1 | I 
W ‘ 
He looked at his watch. ‘‘ We meet the east 
express at Cleveland. With return 
tickets he touched his pocket lightly ‘it 
ought not to be difficult to reach Boston and 
the Touraine at eight-thirty to-morrow. The: 


this telegram—and they know all they will ever 
need to know.” 

She looked at it d biously. ‘They will 
questions They always ask questions.”’ 


o i 

You h ve told them all you k 
He nodded to the vell W pa] 
have fallen asleep in your chair i 
Everything is a blank. \ 
picked 
remember any 
You don’t remember it, 
She shook her head with a 


now in that.’ 
er. “You may 
the rocks 
tu were probably 
ip by a passing boat. But you can't 
nor the captain’s name 
do you? 


faint smile. 


boat, 


‘I thought not.”’ He spoke with satisfac 
ti ‘It was one of those happy chances 
ship that happened to be passing in the night 

She gave him a little glance id he to 

er irom her and put it in Als pocket l 

the South Stati | I 

t y I tl I 

\ ‘ ( - l ! 

' ( ‘ ty He had t 
t r Wi ( 
“WW 

ke 

I wanted to find life,”’ she answer l 

Foolish child His hand closed on the ont 

ested on the seat, and his voice was grav 
i ind very n Eleanor Canb 
ght suddenly of her father and saw } 
eves looking at her through a happy mi 
‘Foolish child!’’ said the man beside her 
**Much better sit still in your chair in the rocl 


and let life come to you! 
She looked up 
through, gathering up bags and wraps. 
\n elderly woman stopped him. 
‘Yes, madam; Cleveland, next stop. 
getting into Cleveland right now.” 
Eleanor Canby glanced across the tracks. A 
train on the third track puffed and waited 
Ihe man beside her motioned to it with a 
little smile. ‘Our train for the East,’ he said 


MW e’re 





The porter was passing 
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lhe Witchery of Sandwiches, Transformed 
HE lowly sandwich—the mainstay of a 
thousand emergency occasions—is trans- 

Fox steaxs, chops, | formed into a delectable delicacy when passed 

» cold cuts. in under the magic spell of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 





2 gravies, cheese, eggs, baie : - ; 

“ id curries, on ga l'ry it and judge for yourself. 

2 poultr to ever ‘ 
placed ange tp Lea & Perrins is the one seasoning sauce with 
4 delightful g a world-wide reputation. In all first-class hotels 


s and restaurants, in all the world’s great kitchens, 
it is supreme, 


easily prepared recipes for morning, n 


aitchen- 





janger, free from Lea | Perrins, 241 West St., 


LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


The Original Worcestershire 
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| HESE perlect hose wear months without 
| mending. And such charming styles 1 
double-strength would not be po 


Holeproot methods. 


Women’s, 40c per pair and up Children’s, 35¢ and up 
Men’s, 30c and up 
these famot ] 


Year 


wearers, 


aiter veal 
When 
all the 

Ask you! r th 
to supply vou, send direct to 
illustrated booklet. It’s tree. 


SOTMLCOTIC 
members seem 


dealet 


Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., London, Canada 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., 10 Church Alley, Liverpool, Eng. 
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Be e Ready fo 
Emer poricies 








LISTE RIN. 


shh! 
ie" 
PHARMACA 


Always keep a bottle of Listerine 
handy for instant use to prevent the 
infection of cuts and small wounds. 


The Safe Antiseptic 




















WITH FINGERS! 


A Few Drops of FREEZONE Loosen 
Corns or Calluses So They Lift Of. 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way to 
get rid of your corns and calluses. Ap- 
ply a few drops of Freezone directly upon a 
callus. 
The corn- 


tender aching corn or a 
[It dries 
yain is relieved. 


imm ediately. 





The corn or 
allus then begins to dry up and 
shortly it can be peeled off with 


hngers. 

KR E- 170 N 
doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding 
skin or flesh. You feel no pain or soreness 
while applying Freezone or afterwards. 
You'll like it immensely. Women’ who 
wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your 
dresser and never let your cornsache twice. 
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T onl ld in , 
Beck boiled: ip FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
round wood case bearing the DRUG STORE IN THE U. 8. AND CANADA 
mame 






The Edward Wesley Company, Cincinnati, 
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LIFT OFF CORNS | 
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Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles 


A Call t 


By Mirs. Josiah 


to Club Women 


: 


Evans Cowles 


President of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 


’ MILLION women are organized 
and ready, at the lifting of the 
hands of their officers, to serve 
the country in its emergency, 
both by war-relief service and 
by efficiency measures that 
ought to be bearing fruit during 





the many long years of peace 


permanent peace, we hope—that are to come 


after this terrible war is over. 

The fluttering of the flag at every club 
meeting, the telegrams of loyalty sent and 
graciously acknowledged by the President of 
the United States, the display of the silker 
banner given to the Federation by the Cincin 
nati Woman’s Club for use at Council and 
Biennial—these are but the bugle call, after 
which must come serious, persistent, efficient, 


. of os } e 1 
self-sacrificing labor by these club women, each 


holding herself to her particular job in the cor 
related work that 1 
General Federation of Wome1 ( 

Country women and city women, collegs 
— ind grammar-school graduates, ricl 

1 poor, conservative and radical, Maine and 

California, Texas and Dakot: all are bounce 
together in a nonparti t ersi 
body whose purpe s¢ is public service: an army 
of women accustomed te keepin step and 


) 
walking aosithen to shoulder. 


. gpoeaceati state and national groups are 
4 preparing to make their service more than 


that of lips, and to insure that it shall not be 


futile, ineffective, sporadic. It must accom- 
plish definite benefits; to this end it will be at 
tempted to discover what specific thing eact 


one of the million wome 





her to doing it, or to teach her to do it better. 
Naturally we turn first to that machinery 
already rec gnized and established by 
Government for help in time of disaster oi 
war—the Red Cross. The Federation ha 
only offered its services, but has planned in 


some detail the lining up of its resources. It is 
intended to list and catalogue club women, but 
before cataloguing them to try them out and 
ee whether they are truly capable of doing 
well that thing they think they can do; in 
other words, to offer only certified service. 


( *LUBHOUSES everywhere will be used for 
y community centers of 1 ilitary and civilian 
relief. Not only bandages and dressings will 
go to the Front, but books, magazines, games 
and minor articles of comfort to help make life 
endurable to the men who are facing the harder 
duties. The base hospital of the district should 
be provided with its outfit of pyjamas, shirts 
and the multitude of dressings by the women. 
Many clubs will outfit or support home ambu 
lances as they have upported ambulances on 
foreign soil 

Moreover, it is already evident that some 
gross injustices threaten the children of foreign 


birth in their school and street contact witl 


other childre Agai t petty ersecullo 

petty but tragi ind ¢ icing 1 il px LD Le 

distortion of tuture year lub women will 
lp to protect them 


Bee families left behind 1 t be the object 


of tender ministrations. We shall see that 
they do not suffer We hall go further and 
nake them teel that we ppreciate the sacrifice 


that they are making 
Club women have a definite task in restrict 

ing the lawlessness that threatens at times of 
public upheaval, when society seems to totter. 
Every little town and hamlet needs to be con 
stantly reminded that the great background of 
order is eternal. The upheaval will subside. 
\fter the war civilization must go on with the 
ecurity that we have conserved through the 
noise and blinding flashings of the storm. That 
the permanent may reappear unmarred after 
the conflict must be made possible by the help 
of women. 


“Tn time of peace prepare for war’’ is only 
half the story. ‘‘In time of war prepare for 
peace,’” we may add. It belongs to us to get 
all the good we can out of the wreckage. If it 
will teach us the lessons of efficiency and econ- 
omy this will be no small salvage. 

Here, at once, we realize that the eleven de 
partments that make our working machinery 
have each their definite contribution to make, 
both in the time of the present conflict and in 
the time beyond. They have been jogging com- 
fortably along in the appointed tasks. Now we 
must speed up. Each is and must continue 


isking itself What can I do 


its own question. 


ind answering 


If art and music and literature play their 
part in keeping our minds clear, our souls illu 


minated, our spirits pure, they are not too fine 


and delicate to emphasize at a time when 
raigt 1 I rtedne n é 
lt 
( ‘O ERVAT 
{ I 
| Stilt 
I here f Ame n I 
ters across the sea, can learn that hard work is 
not menial, but consecrated rhis is our job 
The good roads for which we have lo 
vorked, the tional highways, are now more 
ul ever n tive ect itie otrean 
ind woodland and min ind their conser- 


vation loom bigger than ever. 
them is our met 
The pul lic- 
of tuberculo 
rural life, not on nly in nb seciaial of material re- 
sources but in the quality of it—all these, and 


the dozen more that we have been working for 


lo work lor 


alth — aganda, the fighting 
* letermination to enrich 


le p into tremendous significance a pieces ol 
lendid patriotic Work Already our wheels 
moving. ‘To speed them up is our job. 
W! HAVE been teaching and talking home 

economics. Many things we have known 


\ our brains. Now it behooves us to know 
them with our hearts. We must not only voz 
how to get the maximum of nourishment and 
the minimum of waste at our tables, but we 
ust want to do it and must see that it is done 
We must not only talk simplicity in dress, but 
we must gladly dress simply and economically. 
We must stop dallying with the tawdry, the 
foolish, the impulsive, the extravagant, but we 
must spend every dollar so that it will serve an 
ictual need Phis.is preémine itly our job. 
And there is the great problem of Amer- 
icanization that we now see lies at the very 
basis of our continued existence. Somehow we 
must cease to be a heap of people and become 
a nation All that is good in the great people 
who have come to us from all quarters of the 
globe must be wrought into this America of 
ours, all that is dangerous must be stamped 
out. If they come helpless, ignorant, even hos 
tile, it belongs to us to break the barriers and 
clear away the prejudices with true democracy 
All over the country clubs are working in this 


very matter Again we need peeding p. And 
. | 

B' [ deep, deep, deeper than the services of 

)} ind i Dra! which we pledge our 

es to unite lies t pirit in which we go to 

task. America has promised that she will 

not fight for seltish ends, but for a pure and 


true democracy. Nothing Ik than this can 
And this in- 
defiance of Old 


make the icriice worth while 
volves self-cleansing as well as 
World autocracies 

We must compel this to bea holy war, waged 
not in bitterness and hate, but with a high 
purpose that out of it shall spring sweeter, freer 
life, for which we shall pay, if not gladly, at 
least with consecration and devotion; a war of 
faith stronger than death, of hope stronger 
than despair, of love stronger than hate—ours 
to keep our men and our children tightly bound 
to the ideals toward which we struggle, and not 
let them be swamped by the chaos through 
which we pass. 
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The “ swagger” sweater of the young 
girl, (iheewisiple). ‘wecter of the - 
ttot—keep their smart shape,and 


Wonderful for Sweaters! Blouses! Sto ckings! 


And all these are things that you have found it most 
} ! 





, , 1 1 , 
lukew arm water, too, the Lux flakes bubble into the same 















wot No rubbing to break the threads—no discolored im : 
difficult to launder , creamy, cleansing i 
. ae or eee r faded stocking 
, Core aaa © 1 I S 
} ve the greatest re cou ls» e he g them fron . | 
bing witl ; clones, Heal pea 
, t f - 
bl ee l 
it t ok at them ’tox wh the 
back. bd t weal 5 
K Fy 1 hat | : { 
eep your sweater soft and woolly j 
' , . age No w t 
You need not be resigned to ruined things, you ca : 
dare to look closely at your filmiest blouse, your fuzziest A 2 
sweater, even after they have been laundered many times. . 
dokaae, . ; . Even the frailest things 
For it es t = er sweater or silk gs ah annot Their “ dificult” laundering is no longer difficult! They 
r t 1 it that the nnot stand the kind o : 
i stand a tubbing si ley Cannot stand the Kind of buy the most fragile okKing ts, the most elaborate 
soap you use. ¢ ) ¢ . r 
2 soles, S sweate ev 
“ Even the best cake soap should not be used on woolens wit ) g g 
} . . . ° 9 44 
: or on delicate fabrics. TI ae or ' t 1 s sy 
4 Rubbing the soap on the garment, more rubbing to get vill I sof we é that tl 
: the soap out, makes the wool fibres shrink and grow harsh, S \ f 
sf makes your silk blouse turn yellow, wears through the ie cle 
Do not let your loveliest waist be spoiled At grocers’ and department stores 
e The fragile Lux flakes do away w th ever bit of rul We ‘ deal } ¢ 
mn bing. They melt into a bubbly lather that contains more f t satisfie B O ¢ 
, f you fie | te 
cleansing value than is possible with any other form of soap. ennt pares f Lux will ‘ alae cn f 
A You dip your softest woolens, your sheerest waists and results it gives 
silk combinations through it a few times—and the dirt is If vou. as nable to 3 Luy r town, w 
we ' OU i } 
ie gone: sh il be gla OS . t — 
ut Your woolens will come from their laundering like | e, 10 In or nay t Lux i be ¢ 
ly new, if you will use Lux and very hot water. The hotter to pay the postage, but cannot send more than one package 
he the water the more quickly the dirt will loosen and fall out to any one customer. Send us your dealer's name with th 
we into the thick suds. 10c and we will see that he 1s prepared t upply 
an . , . after r rother ‘oO } \ 
For silks the water should be just lukewarm—and in after. Lever Brothers Co., D E, Caml »M 
er- WwW . ° 1 ' 
ery ont s woolens : 
we 


Wont turn silks yellow! Wont injure even chiffons! 
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id not 
rough 






7 j The ‘ , nesng that wt Jd ’ vitrels aT, 
one comfortable giance tells The créamy Lux ‘gainer i Cléansin i wia d i enitrery 


When your nice blouses come from their Lux laundering, 
you that they are not only clean again, but are still as lo 
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Patrician in Look 
Yeoman in Service 












HOUGH you make sure 0/° 

Silvertown Cord Tires 
by their Red-Double-Diamond, 
trade mark , you can always 
pick them by their Patrician 
ook ~ their generous 4 
yet symmetrical 
extra~s/zZe 









meee eee eae ae el 


Silvertown 
Cord A-ools 


4 lecwnused en- 
gine power. 





— 






















2. Smoother 
riding. 

3. Fuel saving. 

4. Speedier. . 

5. Coast farther ns ) 

6. Start quicker | Gesy 

7. Easier to = < 
guide, ma ; 

8. Give greater . ) 
mileage. a8 a 

9, More resistive Ses 
against Ma 
puncture. - Sig?) 

10. Repaired easi- [pers 
ly and per- |HiAO 
manently, 2 oo 


By the trim lines they are the smart tires of 


fashion; by their strength the J/asting tires of 


service. 





s under ANY car and they lift 
ittoa NEW level of smartness and satisfaction. 


Put Silvertowns 





































Furthermore, the practical immunity of their 
two-ply, 
stone bruise safeguards you from mishap when 





cable-cord structure to puncture and 


out on a country road, or in the midst of a 


crowded downtown street. 





cost more than ordinary tires, but you 


They 
can not afford to be without their greater 


comfort, greater safety and ultimate 





economy. 


The B.F.Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Akron ,Ohio. 


Also Maker of the Famous fabrrc Tire 
Goodrich inn Tread 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Fireless Cookstove 


DEAL, 


Fireless Cookstove 


_ Roast, Bake, Steam, Stew and Boil Perfectly 









j N f food value none of the flavor is lost. Enabl ‘ »u cheaper 
> ts of meat and less expensive f item of economy is the sa eae y 60) to 80 
L ny = f the fuel. Our patent ymeter and “Schedule of Heats included 
‘Cooking Ace pt Q i ear you cannot furnish one o I 

Is aJoy” Kireless C¢ \ sand we will see that you are su 
An teresting book, “ The Preside s Story sent on reques 
The Toledo Cooker Co. Dept. 12, Toledo, Ohio 
We > manufacture a 17 Aluminum Cooking Utensils, famous for 
thetr Bec auly-Service-Satusf n Demand them 












































































HOW MUCH COULD 
YOU EARN? 
A Frank Talk With Young 
Women 


“OULD you earn enough money to support 

yourself if you had to? Enough to pay 
your own educational expenses? Enough to 
buy the ‘‘extras” that you want so much? 
Translate your ability into terms of cash, and 
see just how muchit is worth! 

The answer is ready-made for many young 
women. Necessity makes them bread winners. 
But nowadays even those who do not have to 
worry over finances like to 
measure the value of their 
services by the standard of 
a dollar, 

In your grandmother’s 
day you didn’t work unless 
you had to, and then you 
taught school. You were 
literary, musical, artistic; 
but a wage-earner—oh 
To day all that is ¢ hanged. 
A woman no longer con 
her activities among 
those whose affection in 
sures appreciation. You find 
her fitting herself to face the world by going to 
college, perhaps by earning her Own way. ‘ Ou 
her in the business office or at the editorial 


' 
»no. 





M 


fines argaret Guy 


Earning College 
Funds) 


see 
desk, mana ging a big farm or running a cam 
paign for social betterment. She is making 
her mark—a very creditable mark it is—in 
every conceivable walk of life. And—she's 
making money. 

Critics ascribe it to a commercial age—this 


expression of woman’s talent in terms of dol 
lars and cents. But very often the cause is far 
simpler. Young women are merely eager to se 
cure an impartial estimate of their ability in 
the workaday world. The crisp dollar bill that 
they earn all by themselves represents much 


more than just $1—it represents earning Ca 
pac ity. It prov es personal ability. And therein 
lies its satisfaction. 
*AKE your own case aSan example: Vou 
long fora real, live job—one that would 
measure your ability and give your talents full 
play! You would like to have, too, what these 
dollars would buy. 


Perhaps you have dreamed of going to col 
lege. So did Margaret Guy of Ohio; and she 
was willing to work to make her dream come 





true. She wrote us, asking 
for some plan which would 
enable her to pay for her 
board, room and tuitio 
Wi ggested a ! She 
liked it \ her ery frst 
WI ¢ ‘r 
fund ome fr 
i me fro 
PHOTO. BY CAMPBELL ‘Perh a] you alre 
i sition but é 
Valda Lawrence have a es siti ‘ it ar 
atished wit hit You 
Self-Supporting “) ' 1 
at Twenty-Four reconcile yo if to De 
tied down to an office le 
or behind a counter all day, for a wage too 
small to count. a Rear Valda Lawrence 
has found that there is another and a far better 
way of self-support. W hile still a young girl 


faced with the problem of making het 
She wrote us for help 
big wanted to 


she was 
own way in the world. 


We her 


as she 


gave a job as 

make it; and she has made it big. We gave 
her an authorized Curtis receipt box k, which 
soon grew into a bank book. To-day this wise 
little wom is teen B25 to $30 siche each 
week, and she is 100] per cent | ri 
ever was bef« 

Is your job l r Wi { 1 
ch anger 

Or perha you want to earn some pir 
money, a ven “have little time.” That 
just what yo Sopa " Rob yerts said, Housework 
cesdhamite ehiling da hundred ot he » thince 
keep her busy on a "California ranch. Yet she 
finds spare time each week, that she now turns 
into dollars And best of all he has proved 
that she could readily support herself if she 
had to! 

Would you like to turn your e time into 
money 
fh YOU are a Miss Guy or a Miss Lawrence 

or a Miss Roberts let us tell you what we 


told them It doesn’t mat 
ter how big your wish may 
be: we will show you how 
to make it come true. It 
doesn’t matter how many 
other things you have to 
do: we will tell you how to 
turn your Spare minutes 
intomoney. You can work 
when you want to, and play 
w he nh you ple ase. 





A] you need 1s the desire 


» make some moneys I ; 
lrown No capital § re Spare-Time Py 
lreag, except enthusiasm . eer a aut 
mile \ irl puts it Aln 
| n wha tai Fred in th world twents 
rty years must know hundreds ol e€ pe 
You know them dozens of the Yo 
1 think right now how you can convince 
them city folks or co intry folks either that 
they ought to become regular subscribers for 
He Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, THE SATURDAY 
IE:\VENING Post 1 THe COuntTRY GENTLI 
MAN 
Each order you secure will bring you a cash 
commission, all your own, and will also count 
toward a liberal monthly salary Many girls 
eam Salaries as large as $60; some as large 
as $200. 
For a penny post card you can get full de 
tails of this plan which has meant so much to 


others, 2B obligation to accept it Just 


address an inquiry to 


Tre AcGency DIVISION 
CurRTIs PusLiSHING CoMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Amolin Banishes | 
Foot Discomfort | 


The 


next 


tim 


“all tired out,” 
an Amolin bath. 


about 


your 


with vigor 


fits are 


Amolin 
that neith 
person 
makes it 
perspira tic 


injurious methods. 


Personal Deodorant 


and 


an 


is 


neutralizes 
er 
can 


yn 


we 


renewed. 
lasting 


yé 1 


give 
unnecessary 


by 


absolutely 
every purpose claimed for it. 
unscente d pe ywder, 
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e your feet feel 
refresh them in 
It will send you 

ork pleasure 

Its bene 

healthful. 










or 


and 


odors 
ir feet nor your | 
offense and 
to check 
unnatural and 
Amolin is a 


so 


dependable for 
It 
easily 
and quickly ap- 
plied and cannot 
stain, 

Buy 
drug and 
ment stores 


> 
and Ba t 


Iq 
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Amolin a 


, 
lehart 
dep 


in [¢ 


Amolin 
Chemical Co. 
Lodi, N. J. 





| The Perfect Talcum “sal 


J 





Patrician Womankind 


The 


fascinating 


fragrance of | 


Babcock’s Cor y lopsis of J apan is as 
| intangible as a South Sea breeze. f 


BABCOCK'’S| 


TALC POWDER | 


| a i Lopsi 
| OF JAPAN 


t the 
to 


A. P. BABCOCK CO. 
us West 14th Street 
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iystery in i 
woman. 
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1ess adds 


r Ou 
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New York | ‘ 
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BECOME 
A NURSE 


Were: have trained thot 
of women i 
r own “be mes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses 
Send for “How I Became 


a Nurse’—248 pages wit 
actual experiences, 4 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Sixteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua Scheol 
of Nursing 
315 Mais St., Jamestown, N.Y 
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This Coupon Helps Taner ti ens 
You Save $800 ue ses al 


npt 
agreel 
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$i as sper 


03 Chicazo St. | 


THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS?’ RE Y . . AL CHAIR CO100 i, Mich 
ine i . 7 ene —in Buying the } ROTA eet 
7° Veet | Dy Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. . ° 
Od aaa | ale enemas eben tigi 6 World’s Easiest Easy Chair 


eh , Milk and its Care in Warm Weather 
| YLEASE explain differences in milk, its You really ought to own a Royal. 
KM, care, and if it is safe to use it as a food for You would, too, if you only realized how many 
.* : baby in warm weather.’’ These and many sim times during the day you would drop into it for 


ilar requests are found in letters from mothers a little rest and relaxation. As good as ‘40 


Special 





















































. at this season of the year. - winks”’ to any tired man or woman! 
F y. In New York and many other large cities ‘ | 
milk is graded accrding to the care exercised Richly upholstered, roomy, deep and 
rs pp rhea It is often class rest-inviting; guar. inteed simple, silent, trouble- 
ed in mS manner: ‘ ’ 
° of ° 4 ° us Ss ; < x Fe- 
2s ec Grade A—Raw milk or certified milk. eo : Jt — ss scene ae eer? oe . ae 
" a, ss Grate A-~Pasiouriesd alike. clines instantly and automatically, adjusts itself 
ss %ee . Grade B—Pasteurized milk. to your liking while you sit in chair, and locks or Special al 
se ‘es eo Grade C—For cooking purposes—not for in position until released by another finger big, « rtable easy chair, luxuriously | | 
2 gesee A s8y | babies | pressure. “ 
e as aes % : - - 
e@e@g e@e@ gees } The Grade A raw certified milk is the most 
= es ean xpensi' d many doctors pres ‘be this 
S S eeeeg = eas” expe ive and m ‘ y doctors prescribe this f 
feeding inlants n my opinion it should a 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . . ; z 
Reg , ways be used if possible to obtain it. It is pr os oe 
‘ -? duced under the most hygienic conditions and : PUSH THE BUTTON - BACK RECLINES 
Use It Instead of Linen | sold in sealed glass bottles. It isfrequently in- | 
: a ape nag oe ee “ ’ . 
spected by medical persons and must havea | ane famous as the “World’s Easiest | 
es eren if sar 7 “ost as very low bacterial count. ° ” “7 . 
aca i'd still prefer Ladian Head. Next best to this comes Grade A Pasteurized Easy Chairs. I he leg rest, out of | ' 
It a we crisp and fresh so long that | milk. This means that the milk has been espe sight. when not in use, provides complete com- 
> %: ; ii > ag ay ase of cas cially treated at the dairy where it was ‘pro fort for lower limbs. As comfortable as a couch } 
it means a big saving in laundering. duced. Usually the “hol fing process” is used aud more useful. 
Indian Head ‘does up” beauti- now; the = + — ey d through a su 
| ¢ ‘ > cession Of vats, being held at a temperature ot B N 
fully, too. Iron while steel damp about 150 degrees Fahrenheit for thirty or uy ow — ave e 
with a very hot iron. There's noth- forty minutes. It is then cooled, drawn into 
| ing like it for cree dresses, — sterilized containers and bottled and labeled | On either of these strong, artistic, finely 
} s n’s suits an * Pasteurizec ilk.” should be used withir 
uniform childre 1 an Pasteurize | Milk. It should be u d within finished Special chairs. Your local 
rompers, ete. Splendid, too, for em- twenty-four hours, even when treated in this R ld l 
broidery, hemstitching and drawn- manner. | Sea ae | Koyal dealer will accept coupon above 
work. pe aie senate teak i i Ee ae $1.00 cash on either of the beauti iful, 
I at isteurized n K Can € KEP l lo ger, tics 4 : : . il rat 1 
INDIAN HEAD always on selvage. and in being careless in taking care of it after pic i pptaed chi abe lustra ed. Thi s in tah ition 
But one quality (the same for 80 t reaches the h me. The date that it is pro ze er hes tual wt uction = Md 00 whi nh has ai- 
years in soft or linen finish ed sho ild always be stamped on the label rea n, Roce made ? each chair, as an introduc- 
widths, 27, 33, 36 and 44 inches Boe sore 2 - may oe “os te lo if seis a a O! iducemen otal saving $8.00. 
Some stores sell the Linen Finis! It ' tat rd ke aleve 50) de ee Dalene heit S d N f F; B k 
in their Linen Department. If you ufter it is cooled and bottled en Ow for rree oo 
don't find it in one store, you will The other grades of milk may be used b 


| \ }° 1] . : 

| in the next. | adults and for cooking purposes but need no | telling all about ‘*Conscious Rest” and 
illustrating many handsome “ Royals.”” We'll 

| A Doll’s Dress for 6c in Stamps | also send name of nearest Royal dealer. To get 


discussion here as babies should not take the 


“THE essential points in milk used for feed the original, find the name Royal on push button. 
Cut and ready to sew; full direction ee ei re that it sl le ey eae : . 








| mixed-grade herd of healthy cows, be handled _| ROYAL CHAIR CO. 
Amory, Browne & Co. 1003 Chicago St. STURGIS, MICH. 


Dept. 43, P. 0. Box 1206, Boston, Mass. 














“Learn at home | Produce the baby’s milk, this herd should: 
‘this summer to make | _lutely clean, in clean stable 


YourOwn Clothes oH) | tazio : | 





























ve Strainec 
} _ > ‘ , thr I t tton int 
The Woman's Institute c | dip igre 
| e 3 eve 4i LOICK 
has solved absolutely—for eg # Le anton tain 
: - 
you and your children 1 Ft - vered 
} the problem of dress. t t st g the bottles uy 
|| Wherever you live, [4 t ecks 1 water or « spring water for 
you can now easily <- ; : 
ok . 3 | f 1 fr , le 
and quickly learn in 
spare time, in the t 
comtort and quiet yt PF e ke P 
your own home to e whe ¢ é 50 gree 
make } “mit | { 
nake charming, | 
stylish waists, skirts e€ to] I 
‘ t ct for four or fi\ 
dresses, suits, hats, : , oh we see 
’ 4 ¥ A | etore the I 1 are I e up 
hildren’s clothes—in fact, garments Sr yaaa Sonal ae yee 
é = | If it is the ght best to I te the milk al 
olevery kind an home, then it is always wiser to get a special 
> ipparatus for tl purp One may be | 
Save Half on Everything .) ee ee ere Moc 
lor iron nree » Tour Goilars, and directions 
You Wear } for use come with eacl apparatus If one car 
You receive complete instruction by mail | not afford these articles then write to me for 
through a fascinating new method, so simple } full directions about Pasteurizing milk at home 
you cannot fail to understand, so practical : . uta’ atisiae 
’ without a special apparatus 
ou start making garments at once. We “ 
teach you every step in Dressmaking, just , , . , } 

’ ‘a = ‘ LL the above points should \ 4 
exactly hat to do from the time you / I , : 
draft or select your pattern until you stand 4 ‘ nsidered by every mother out - 
before eitesivi ng friends in the stylish, fin | to go away tor the summer The bal nilk é 
ished garment n equally complete courss supply is the most important the } 
in Millinery. No experience whatever re- world during the hot mor _ r stay at & 
quired. Teas the cops head doubt sod Ad home if you cannot get pure, clean milk where 4 
success. Expert teachers will give you int | <r ith 

1 } l ) I SD ( Oo! 
mate help on your personal clothes problems 4 plan to spend tne va cat ae f 
If you are gol! 1g ON a journey and must take # 
More Than 5,000 | the bottle-baby’s food wi th you on the train, ® 
° never attempt to keep it in kind of a bottle , 
: “ae ; 
Delighted Students | or apparatus unless this is oe ked carefully in : 
all over the world have proved beyond doubt ice and ke pt there until it is time to use it. Eve 
that through these fascinating Courses you car | % _ re) 
have more clothes, better fitting clothe and } then it 1s not al to use it for longer tha | - 
re becoming clothes, for less than half wha twenty-four hours unl it is espe v | | UIT OUS) ‘Ok . 
(or if \ t ) take Dre mak | 7 , * nadie . . . iy 
on Rai ace 1s a profe = . Snr othe at 77 t y e prepare to keep s« I week ©O@OG Ole OM 5 
me € re a good paying po I r ope i | | t » j t ret pur 7 k y | 
f n. Throug exe ‘ ee ‘ 


Send This aan | The Young Mothers’ Reg stry W ll be always 


to help with suggestions about summer ARD PRODUCTS CO., 1 
tion about your course in the subject marked X 


men i . etc., of the babies will then be mailed every mont! 
to earn C) Home Dressmaking C) Millinery } Advice about older babies and children will also be given 
Teaco () Professional Dressmaking by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

res wit } Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
es, 48 Name | their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write to 
ges free. Specify whether Mrs. or Miss Marianna Whee ler, inclosing a stamped, addressed enve- 


ar. lope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge 
Scheol Address and to Miss Wheeler in care of THE Lapies’ Home 
“ JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





ra letter or postal today. Your request w 
ne ont oisiiers ate youin the least, but will bring you 
free—a handsome illustrated book telling al 


| 
rr | na lc in general t nT 
rmulas and foods in general lf! a stampe 
bout the course that interests you most and the | 
| 





idressed envelope is inclosed for a reply by 





mnderful personal experiences of our student 


NOTE The Y ing Mothers’ Registry is a department 
WOMAN S INSTITUTE cond 1cted Dy Do tor ¢ lidge, wok h is de signed t give 
nthly instructior 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC eee” Sckise ieees be aamiatenek boaees ae a 


be Jee vied before they are six 

. inn | months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Dept. 38-T, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City Doctor Coolidge will forw and registry blanks, which m 
e filled out and returned. Advice on the care, fee 





d thot Please send me booklet containing full informa 
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Ss 
: in First Arp { am 
ee _ . : N ee 
Ses **Mother always knows what to do. - 
Recs Mother knows everything.’’ x 
. : 
boot I : x 
) When an Accident Comes : 
x) f : and all is confusion, do you really know what to do 
veg in those precious minutes before the Doctor arrives? x 
Ms 
| And have you the J & J First Aid Supplies now in Ro 
your house ready for the emergency, trifling or serious, BR 
whenever it may occur ? RS 








Infection is the thing to be dreaded and ere 

fought against instantly. Even scratches and Re 

cuts, when not promptly sterilized and then os 

bandaged with aseptic dressings, may develop Rx 

" ealitaitaaiaiciams | infectious poisoning, inflammation, pain and ON 
ely oe A bo pus; indeed may disable the child for weeks, x 
Pe _ or even cause the loss of limb or life itself. ee 


If you have a supply of Johnson & Johnson First Aid products and a copy of rece 
Johnson’s First Aid Manual you will be PREPARED. Your children will Xen 









































Synol Soap; then 
cover with bandage. | 
j 


gauze are used in hospitals and by surgeons. 









A home supplied with these standard 


Linton Gauze Bandages are used as direct cover- First Aid necessities for instant use in 
ings for wounds, being absolutely sterile and their time of accident and emergency is a 
absorbency useful to hold wound discharges. safe home—a true American home. 





Just think how much the drug store enters into the daily life of 
every family! The druggist is different from other merchants. 
He comes closer to the personal life of your family. He is a 
friend worth cultivating. Support him by giving him your trade 
and he can serve you better. 







Brokenbonesshould 
have a splint held 
on with bandage. 





si 


yO hwrow « Yo oh VWASOWw 
\/ NEW BRUNSWICK N. J., U.S. A. 


World’s Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings 
Awarded only Gold Medal in their line at 


the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 










SOAP 


Awvisceric 





Creansing & 






Eee, 
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} To stop bleeding 
apply pressure; then 
' bandage. 


Sane 














FOR THE 
|) TOILET ayo BATH 
fe SAN EXCELLENT SHAMPOO 


(Per sterilization of 
ms . 4 Wands. Cleansing 
to = . Mand disinfecting 
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Sterilize injured toes 
with Synol Soap; 
then bandage. 
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ae, 
then have a right to say: “Mother always knows what to do.” sce 
Johnson & Johnson are pioneers in the First Aid ZO Adhesive Plaster is for closing torn or gaping 
— movement. They have taught First Aid to the wounds, and for holding dressings in place. It is 
Wash cuts and sores nation’s greatest industrial institutions. They have often the only application needed in small injuries. 
with Synol Soap; : fie 3 s ’ 
then bandage supplied the United States Army and Navy with 
weenie First Aid equipment and have introduced First Aid Syne Senm shudd shuage be. aad to enaliie ee 
into the homes of the civilized world. your hands before you dress a wound; also to clean sete 
and purify the skin adjacent to the injured part. Ke 
Red Cross Absorbent Cotton is by far the most It is an effective, safe, general antiseptic. ond 
used of all materials for covering wounds, for mak- és Ba 
ing compresses, for padding splints and for absorb- , ? ee 
ing discharges. It is aseptic, always safe to use. Johnson’s First Aid Manual, a 144 page text ete 
book with over 100 illustrations, gives plain in- ots 
structions for all kinds of accidents and emergen- * 
Red Cross Gauze is used for direct application cies. All druggists sell it, cloth cover, 50 cents: oa 
Kt infection ‘with to a wound. Many millions of yards of this kind of paper cover, 25 cents. 
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Garden Pa 


By Virginia Hunt 


\ JHETHER or not there shall be need of | and blue flowers 1 
giving expression to our patriotism this and white carnations 
summer we have been aroused to a mist or bachelor’s buttons make a good 

sense of it, and it will be with the pride of loy bination. The food 


alty that we shall plan patriotic affairs. 


best will be the outdoor féte, which may be on white potatoes; 


A 9 
IAG a 
(IES 


(’ 


are used for decoration: 


and 


suburbs or the country. They may range from — ately molded in bell forms w 


the tea party or luncheon of the sewing or knit the guests 
ting club to the large community affair. 


of the occasion. musi¢ 

After securing your grounds you should ar sa distinct ente 
range for their lighting, if it is to be an evening 
affair, not with Japanese lanterns this time 
but of paper and cardboard, made for shield 
ing candles or for covering electric bulbs, de 
rated with the colors or appliquéd wit! 

id the American eagle 

You will need to prov 

ittees for the exte y 
committees on refreshn 
on entertainment te: 
t njoyable even at sn 





If no orchestral music 
Patriotism is not noise, but there should be | talking machine, 
features that will make one thrill with the spirit ords and medleys, 


with-i4 


vill 


This may also be 


can be obtai 


su 


blue 


looks attractive 
for any festive occasion: There is a large mold 
These may take many forms. One of the © of jellied red-tomato salad with star garnish of 
a plate of bell-shaped 

a block of porches in the city, or onalawn,ina  wiches, a plate of star cookies iced it 
garden, on a vacant lot or in an idle field inthe colors, iced tea: and ice cream 


ill be 
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rtainment feature 
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PHREE PATRIOTI 


Every refreshment committee will, I think r ) to whi 
welcome the suggestions of the Liberty Bell know the answer 
table illustrated with its buffet service. Striy own town, and so on 


of blue bunting paneled with silver stars orna phasized by the 
ment the sides of the square table. Red, white — blue ballo t 


hevery g 
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Everywhere 
May 20th to 27th 


sunshine Biscuit 


Thousands of dealers all over the country will observe 
‘Sunshine Biscuits Week.’’ A beautifully colored 
poster illustrating the Sunshine Family will be shown 
in their windows, announcing this great celebration to 
the housewives of every community. Their stores will 
be regular display rooms for the wonderful assortments 
of Sunshine Biscuits. Look for the Sunshine Rack. 


he ee Be sure to visit your dealer’s store 


* 62 2 P . e 
Sunshine during ‘‘Sunshine Biscuits Week’’ 


. 


Buy some Sunshine Biscuits, either 
in attractive package form or by the 
pound. Whatever vou select you'll 
surely enjoy, and every week will be 
“Sunshine Week’’ in your home. 


Joose-WresBiscuir OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


BRANCHES IN OVER 100 CITIES 














AIRY SOAP affords real refreshment 
in toilet and bath use. Its rich, creamy 
lather—its whiteness and lasting purity— 


Py ome LO CoM COMES oLoME-) 400010) Mo) (rele ttal-ale) Mle) ole) lors 
materials. 


The oval, floating cake fits the hand. and 
holds its refreshing, cleansing qualities to 
the last. The cost is but 5c. 


THE Nk. FAIRBANK company 


‘Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 
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IAAVITVUVVUVDAVOLVOUVOAUUCUCHOUUOLUOAUOOSOCO TAUREN USUALLY 
_ Recipes by Famous Domestic 
Science Experts Who Use 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 





P ‘. Edit 6A , pa 
Recipes by Janet M. Hill Author and Levtaver on Deunsstie Belence 


Fried Halibut Lg short slices of hali- 


cutting them in 
halves if they are the full width of the fish; 
wipe with a damp cloth, then pat in corn 
meal. Ina “‘Wear-Ever’” Aluminum Fry Pan \ 
cook half-inch cubes of fat salt pork until 
the fat is well tried out, lay in the prepared 
fish and let cook without burning the fat; wl 
the fish is browned, reduce the heat and tur 
fish to brown the other side. Dispose on plat 
with mashed potatoes and halves of lemon f 
with piccalilli, and serve 








4 it bread for 
Hot Ham Sandwiches ‘"" )"""\),'°" 
spread half the slices with butter, the other 
with fine-chopped cooked ham; press the 
buttered slices over the ham slices and trim 
as needed. Beat twoeggs; add about halfa 
cup of milk and in this lay the sandwiches, 
turning them to coat both sides. Heat a 
little choice fat in a “*‘Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Fry Pan; lay in the sandwiches; let cook until 
browned on one side, then turn to brown the other 
Photographed as prepared personally in the side. Serve at once for breakfast, luncheon or 
“ Wear - Ever,” Fry Pan by Janet M. Hill. supper. Peanut butter or grated cheese may be 

used in place of the ham. 











Corned Beef Hash Set aS many 


slices of bacon 


Aluminum Fry Pan; let cook slowly un- 


“a> 
to color other side. Rémove to tissue ~ —_ 


til an amber color on one side, then turn 
paper to drain. Meanwhile chop fine an 
equal measure of corned beef and potato; add ENO” 
while chopping any cooked carrot, bits of cooked 
meat, vegetables or macaroni on hand. Turn 
part of bacon fat from the frying pan; put 
in chopped material, a few spoonfuls of brown 
or tomato sauce, broth or water, mix all to- 
ether thoroughly, then spread evenly over pan; if more fat is needed, lift hash on one side and 
then on other with a spatula and add bacon fa Cover and let cook very slowly until well } 
beneath. Fold and turn on a hot platter; place the slices of bacon around and serve 


as people to be served, in a “‘Wear-Ever’”’ f 
& 


Photographed as prepared personally in 
“Wear - Ever” Fry Pan by Janet M. Hi 








PY NHE ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Alumi- 
num ry Panis aninvalu- 
ableaid to goodcooking. 

You should have one in 
your kitchen. 





The hard, thick aluminum of which it is made is a wonderful conductor of heat. 
\s a result, the heat is instantly and evenly communicated to all parts of the 
pan, searing the meat immediately and cooking it thoroughly. 

“Wear-Ever” aluminum utensils quickly store up a large quantity of heat. Therefore, 
you save tuel by first turning flame high until utensil is thoroughly heated, and then 
turning it down low 

The enormous pressure of rolling mills and stamping machines makes the metal in 
““‘Wear-Ever”’ dense, hard and smooth, insuring lasting durability. 





Because made in one piece, “‘Wear-Ever’? aluminum utensils have no soldered parts o1 
joints and seams in which particles of food can lodge and form poisonous compound 
They are pure and sate—cannot break, crack or chip 


WY 


Replace utensils that wear out with utensils that ‘“‘Wear-Ever”’ 





= The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 

= New Kensington, Pa., Dept. 12, or (if youlivein 

= Canada) NorthernAluminumCo.,Ltd., Toronto,Ont 
Send, prepaid, 1-qt. ‘“‘Wear-Ever” stewpan. En 

closed is 30c in stamps—to be retunded if not satis 

fied Offer good until July 20, 1917, onl 





SM nn 
“‘Home-Making, the New 
and book FREI 
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MM 
Profession” rt a é | oe ‘ 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 
’ ® edding Ee ae 2s ssc Pe tpaid, 100 Et 


idy Domesti paid. 100En 
graved Ca i Cards,$1.Writeforsamplesand correct 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 


kK you could have your face powder 1 
made to order it would be like ae 


Tetlow's. 






Is a 100-] h 


nce s. Forh aking, teaching and we iid position 
Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 
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py whit rt of tace powder women want, and making ; 

. ER ae P 
ror them. } 7 
Every quality which long experience has shown a 7 ¢ 

, 1 

ece ry r pleasin i face powder you will tind nl/ 
Pussywillow. It stays on until you want it off, it \ 

ln} ve the appearance, it 1 oothing and fragrant. y/ 
| i 

you n 

t t te, fe 

te P y 


come ( t} 
Trial portion free 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 


Makers of Pussywillow Dry Shampoo 
1007 Cherry Street Philadelphia, Pa. 























THE MAN BEYOND 
THE MILITARY AGE 


What Can He Do? 


MAN is beyond the military age. He is 
rf not wanted by the Army or the Navy. 
So he remains at home and yet he wants to do 
his “bit.” What can he do? Much. For 
while it is true he is not wanted for direct serv 


,ice in the Army or the Navy, he is wanted by 


his country: his state: his city: his commu 
nity. All the work in a war is not done by those 
who are directly fighting. A vast amount can 
and must be done in the places where we live. 
The women, who cannot go into the Army or 
Navy at all, prove this fact. They remain at 


home, but they do not remain idle. 


ghey. man beyond the military age can 
4and should do hi hit What it is ce 

pends upon what abilities he ha how mucl 
time he can give: how much are his mean 

Che possibility of joining one of the hundred 

of local organizations for war work of all kind 

that are organized in every community is ob 
vious. If he wishes to work in an organization 
he should join one of these and offer whatever 
his special abilities may be. But sometimes a 
man wants to feel that he is doing his individ 
ual “bit.” Either he has the temperament to 
work alone, or he has the means or time to do 
some personal piece of work, or he wishes to 
play some individual part in addition to his 
organization work. 

*UCH a man I know who owned in the small 
~J community in which he lived an unpro 
ductive piece of land. He hired some labor and 
planted the lot in vegetables and is furnishing 
the products of his “war garden” to the fam 
ilies of men in a near-by city who are off on 


has let 


aval or military duty. Another man 
the three young men of fighting age whom he 
employed on his place go into the Navy, has 
employed three women and girls to do their 
work, and is financially looking after the fam 
ilies of the men which they left behind them 
Another man, employing a single gardener, did 


ame thing Another ma learned to ru 
»wn automobile, let his cl ffeur go and 
larly t f | \ 
f 
ili All eS¢ 
he i 
sp riage i tar ea 
A ni gg id Lik rT tator 
is he did formerly, is selli his pro ts to the 
families of men in service at cost: the freshest 


dairy and garden products at far below market 


prices Another man has gone farther, because 


his means would allow, and is giving the prod 
ucts of his farm, chicken house ind garde to 
the families of men in service who have a mere 
pitt ce % live on Several me l e he | 
f } e their a } } 
( ‘ t. Other ‘ ‘ 
l Vice Hi i 
i t l¢ { 
1 } \ ve pres¢ er ‘ 


a A SMALL community one man had an 
unoccupied house and said he would give it 
to the community as a *“‘ Red Cross Hous 


Another man offered to pay for fixing it over 
\ carpenter said he would do his class of work 


' 
free of charge. A fourth man said he would pay 
fy 


lor Red Cr putht. \ fifth man offered to 
pay the salary of a Red Cross nurse \ coal 
dealer said he would furnish the coal; a wood 
dealer the wood; another offered to pay fot 
the telephone, et And so it went until that 
community has now the liveliest and most effi 


cient kind of a Red Cross center and is doing a 


prodigious umount of work Here is a case 
where one man started others, and these others 
tarted the whole community, until all was 
vstallized into plendid piece of concet 


‘i 

i I 

Ve ¢ 
i , 
i i } n ‘ it it is in 
« I do at 
me ractically end Che main thing i 
himsell t ental attitude when | 
( 1 Line look around tor hi bit 

It is there eadily to be | 


“TSHE Fourth of July issue of THE HOME 

JOURNAL willbereally an All-American 
Patriotic Numbercontaining pictorialand 
literary features that will go straight to 
the heart of every American man and 
woman, 














Good Luck Rubbers 


fit all standard jars 


The most important part in 
your canning equipment is the 
rubber ring which sealsthejar. 
Cheap rings harden, shrink, 
crack and let in air, causing 
the fruit to spoil. 


OD \weK 
RED RUBBERS 


with plenty of dive, new gum, 
make aperfectseal, keeping out 
the air and germs which cause 
fermentation—the very best 
rubbers to use with the Cold 
Pack method taught by theU.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


Ser 


Go 1 Pr 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Dept. No. 2 CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


—— ee 




















Bran — For 
Complexions 





| 
A bad complexion means poor | 
elimination—nothing else. | 
The remedy is roughage in your 
food. And the best is bran. That's 
Nature’s laxative. 
It is a daily need. And the best 
way tosupply it is with Pettijohn’s. 
Try it one week, and you never 
again will omit it. 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat — 25% Bran 


A breakfast daint v whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground 
bran. 

Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent 
fine patent flour with 25 per cent 
bran flakes. Use like Graham flour 
in any recipe. ‘ 


Both sold in packages only. 

















The & () 
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is KNITTED from the 
finest of soft, strong 
yarns, and is the talked 
of Wash Cloth with the 
Ravelproof Loops. 












It’s rough on one side 
Smooth on the other. 


7c each, 4 for 25c. 


Putnam Knitting Company 
Dept. J, Cohoes, N Y 
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the sheets for your first chance to rest again, 
there seems no way in the world to make thing 
easier, does there But there are wa >; one ol 
them is to do less. 

I know that th 


boarders are eating prodigious quantities of 


family and maybe the 


your daily cookery: the washing, the ironing, 
the sweeping and the churning come around 
with the daily and weekly regularity of inex 
orable fate; the canning, preserving and pick 
ling are threatening to drown you in an ad 
vancing flood; the children and the help want 
to go off on straw rides and picnics just when 
you need them most; and as harvesting is on 
you can hardly get a man on the farm for love 
or money to do a hand’s turn to help out. Isn't 
that a pretty fair picture of what farm women 
are ‘up against’ in ‘the good old summer 
time 

One way to save your nerves and keep your 


sweetness is to stop mulling it over in every 
waking minute, and another is strictly to for 
bid yourself the smallest unnecessary task 
Do the best you can, get all the help yo 
can; then, as fast as you finish ea h piece of 
york, dismiss it from your mind—and smile 
‘Ah, ye you respond with a sigh, “‘ that 
sounds well. But it sometimes seems to m¢ 


every soul on the farm makes claims o1 


time that I never catch up with, and I don’t 
eem to satisfy anyone after all 
If vou feel like that it is high time for y« 
top and think, for you are going the roa¢ 
| 
P 
? 
t ( 


“B' T someone has got to do the worl you 
) insist; ind I can’t refuse the hired girl 


vody needs a playtime but you. One 


gets morbid without it. Why t go to tl 
picnics with your children now and th 


urn the family dinnertime into an occasio 
festival, and have a picnic luncheon tor ever 
body out der the trees or down by the bro 
i let the ily he the ‘ 
t wa 

} e occasi 1 I t l 
¢ x { B 
' ee 


rry he t F ‘ 
he r, while smile ‘ ( “ 
inste lof being, as they ar t 
our inner state Phe ¢ ent 
ymptom can produce the disease. \ 
escort hurry and worry tothe d an t 
on their backs if youtry. You may have 
it a good many times before the vill stay p 


but if you persist you wall lose them 


As for the smile—that is the simplest thi 
you can think of. Try it for one day, and see if 
you don’t feel happier and more courage 
before night ll warrant you'll get up wit 


fresh hope and spirit every morning if you 
to bed and to leep smiling! 

Above all things, keep cool With an early 
bath Gif only a good sponge-down), a clean 
gingham dress with low collar and elbow 
leeves, and a serene mind determined not to 
admit the twin demons of hurry and worry 
you are prepared to meet the day, and, if v« 
only think so, to enjoy the world that each 


rising sun brings to you to conquer. 


[' YOU have take thi rdvice Vo 


i in \ _ \ 
ive bee ritt then | 
A yut the lc le i pl 
ryvthing and everything ts place 
Having got in your kitchen every labor 


ing device you can afford, keep out of it 


you pos ibly can Don't keep the { r 

gy all day, let the fire out a oon as yOu ar 
done with it e the oil-stove and the firele 
cooker -don’t waste your time and strength 


watching pots boil. The time hi 
hovering all day over hot stoves. Start thing 


passed for 


going over the oil-stove and let them cool 
themselves in the cooker Buy yourself a 
wheel tray, and thus save steps and time and 
trength putting the dishes on and off the tabl 
from the kitchen and pantry 
Just at this time the paramount duties seem 
to be the care of the house, every bit of it prob 
ibly in daily use, and the canning Now I ad 
mit the canning needs the use of the stove, and 
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Making Farnn Wor k I-asier 
fox Wo men 
By Annie E. P. Searing 


HEN you wake up at daylight on a hot 
morning and think over what must be 


done before you can get back between 


} 


ome watching, but not nearly so much wat 
ing as you have accustomed yourself to think 
If you can your vegetable and fruits by the 
newe t and most approved nethods you pact 
them into their jar and leave them prac ticall 
to do themselves overt teady fire; or, if a fe 
time, in the firele ooker Many house 
prefer to keep a few going every day 

grad tally to add to the winter pply 
making a mountain of it as one job 

‘It’s all very well,’ | hear you retort at thi 
point, “to talk about canning every day, but 
itis all l can bear to think of, getting it over the 
floor once a week or a fortnight v 

Well, there are more ways than one to do 
your canning--more than a dozen ways, in 
fact —and it is really not such a bugbear as you 
think, if you learn in this, as in all sorts of work 
the handiest way for you 


S FOR the house, if it is properly screened 








Pa from flies it is a good thing that it 
open all over; and if you have reformed yout 
floors so that you have rugs to be taker 
when you clean, it o ght not to take lo gt 
over the floors with a dustless mop every 
or two. Don’t fuss over it nor try to ] 
things absolutely immaculate. 

Have a cle g closet with ¢ ‘ 

} th \ | ) i ‘ 
r y I the » De to ope t 
OF I \ nal the tool you 

r step is well as cing abx t 
r r ne WOrk rd Have 1 

ers et Dp ruse 


Ly { 
\ | I t n ( 
it e 
t the tl ele 
le 
| rt ner W er 
essary 1, ¢ 
uns or | {ting rt r 1 } 
e overzealous tari I wit 2 
Of course L « ( yt g ¢ 
ell me ‘But siw | ¢ 
from s e sewing. ‘The ‘ is 
ble, w the children alway t »W 
( t he « pile ol Och ZS to « 
would make vou think the children were ce 
pedes 
Good! Children that outgrow things must 
be healthy children. Aren’t you glad they do 
r Buy cheap, ready-made clothes all yo 
don’t multiply undergarments 
mer a one-piece garment Is oltel ll 
need and, as tor stocking why use ther 
Barefoot children are py d thy 
i 
est 
rk 
‘ et 
| horin the y c he | 
Is of the ( n ‘ ( 
tring beans, shell pe re | 
cherrie a h 
doors as in the | 


But above all stop worrying Whatever 
have to do, don’t let your work get you 
throat and master you. Be the master 
elf. Remind yourself that one can do no mort 
than a day’ work in u day ind that all the 
work is done for is to keep you and yours happy 
and healthy 

The sole use of housekeeping is hom« 
making, and a home should be a place where 
the family -including you tind peace and 
contentment and needed rest 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical 
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Touchy Corns and New Shoes 


The comfort of o/d shoes may now be 
had with new shoes. Blue-jay makes it 
possible. No need to wince from new 
Shoes nor frown. No need to undergo a 
period of pain. 

Before getting a new pair of shoes be corn-free 
by using Blue-jay, gentle and certain. Then, 
should a new corn come later, Blue-jay will 
bring instant relief. 

Most families have a package of Blue-jay Plasters at 
home, always ready. Relief is always handy, and instant. 

Paring never cures. Harsh liquids are harmful. Blue- 
jay removes the corns permanently, roots and all. The 
first application removes 91 per cent. More stubborn 
cases require a second or third treatment. 

Wear new shoes—any shoes—with complete comfort. 
Forget your feet. Blue-jay points the way. Know tonight. 


15c and 25c at 
Druggists’ 
Also Blue-jay Bunic 
Plasters 


Dressings, etc, 


Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 





















By the invention of Sani- 
Flush the disagreeable task of 
cleaning toilet bowls was 
made easy. 


Sant-Flush 


keeps toilet bowls snowy white, 
odorless and sanitary. It cleans 
the hidden trap perfectly. 
Sprinkle a little in the toilet 
bowl every two or three days 
and avoid dipping and scrubbing. 
Sani-Flush is made to clean 
toilet bowls only. It will not 
injure bowl or connection 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary 
necessity wherev er there is 
a toilet. It is patented. 
Nothing else like it. Sold 
by grocers, druggists, \ 
plumbers, hardware «x 
The Trap . 
and general stores. that ’ 
' Sani 


Flush 


THE HYGIENIC reaches, 
PRODUCTS CO. (tear 


Canton, Ohio \ 
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A Church Agricultu iral 
By 


Organizer ot 


>. Jones 


» Paris Hill, 


Jennie ¢ 
s Hill Fair New York 


& WELVE years 
[reo a little 
rural church 

in Central New York 
was passing through 


one 


Another editor 
declares: “The P 
Hill Fair is a 
markably good ex- 
ample of a local 

exhibition which 

has always held 
to the aim of be- 
ing an 


aris 
re- 


of those de 
pressing and dis- 
couraging epoc hs 
which are still 
characteristic of tional 
many rural é - t! 
churches. About 

this time of its 
members began to 
realize that the 
rural-church prob 
lem can only be 
solved by develo ip 
things that 
the country has to 


educa- 
factor in 
1e community.” 
The boys and girls 
are learning agri 
culture and home 
making through 
doing things. They 
are planning for this 
event the year 
round. The veg 


table cont 


one 








hurch That is a Community Factor 


The ¢ 
ing the 
tests ¢ 

] 
AQ 
ch special needs at rura wols < provi 


vork to the 
ular comm 


iral | 


committee the 


oO that parti 
n Agricult 

cniterbaiciard: idea 

and thus the Congregational Cl 

Paris Hill caught the vision of the 

and developments of the country 


unity feature. Seeds 


air was suggested to — children, with instruc 
took and later 
1urch at 


possibilities 
4 


tions how to g 
how to prepare the vegetables for 

Both the school and individual 
prizes are generous and create competition 
hurch Last year a new feature was added when one 

The proposed fair was to be ins 1ugurated of the city banks offered to open a dollar bank 
through the church, but to be made acommu- account for any boy or girl who would make a 
nity enterprise which would bring together the — bird house suitable for competition, and $5 for 
whole countryside in a social way first prize. There were many entries and the 
genuine Old Home Day—renew old work proved educational. It taught ‘‘ conser 
ances and form new friendships vation ”’ and encouraged protection of the birds 
the youngest boy which save the farmers’ crops 

On Friday the schools are closed in order to 
allow the children to attend the fair and parti 
ipate in arg the band, ane 


the 


root, exhibition. 


Open Sesame! to She Wonderland of Music oe which « 
acquaint 
a place where 
girl could enter their 
pets and the oldest woman display her choicest 
needlework, and where everyone for miles 
around could enter into the spirit of frier 
rivalry of competition in all kinds of 
produce, livestock and the cu r 

The fair began in a very small way wit] ].* »M in 
hundred people in attendance and wa Agriculturea 
cleverly sed as ‘“‘The Big 


j 
1 
gre w ti 


and 
ae 





idly a dress parade 


athletic ever 


FOR your little girl who takes piano lessons, “Ampico” i 
‘a magic word which opens up a bright new world. Music 
will acquire a new meaning for her when she can hear 
every day concerts by Godowsky, Busoni and other great 


masters, whose playing the Ampico reproduces with 
perfect fidelity. 


larm enter the 


lew 
idvert pon this | 
tenda E\ irged to iter ‘ 
spieticn t 3 no entr\ is charged in anv de chanan Huff 
partment; but the gate receipts and ger 1 ymmunity Singing 1 
public-spirited citizen ind i such high chara 


ople far 





The Ampico in no way 
the instrument for hand 


impairs the tone and touch of . from 
P \ isiness men mort 

playing. It may also be used premiums awarded. The net p sgointo | hip everyone 
as a player piano, playing any standard roll, to which ee ee ee ee eee 
you may Impatt your 


and wide 


own interpretation 
The 


\vV7 1 
Wendel 


Ampi lay b ad in the Knabe, Haines Bros., 


Marshall & 
Write 


, Franklin and the renowned Chickering Pianos for 


and f 


catalo, gue ull information. 
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Paris Hill Fair i 
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n its own teet 


TROT 


»Back to Nature Shoes 
You Will Forget You Have Feet 


once you are acquainted with the restful 
comfort of Trot-Mocs. 
and 


Spencer 


RE). 


A Special 


jUVENO 


Corsets 


Made in a variety of styles Qor Each Cit 


suit every need and all ages 
Nature-shape models with spring heels i 
for outing wear; stylish shapes with hnne 


after a rid 
heels for home or street, but all with \ \ a Spencer-designed corset. 
i  & I 


mer 
leathers to 


i) { 1, \ 7 
LY mare VY. 
feel perfectly 


he same restful comfort 
from the first moment you 
wear them. For hardserv- 
recommend the 1 I Kxp< tior lesig 3 VC 
Indian tanned Moose ‘ r pe nalit inging « 
uppers with genuine : , ot I tho th 


T rot- Moc soles Illus- 


e for your “‘type,”’ te 


arge) 


iwardec 
ice we ‘ 


Light 


in 
weight. 
Flexible. 


Built for service. ~ 


trated folderFREE 
Soldby4000dealers 
orsent POSTPAID 
if your dealer does 
not have them 


corsetiér Writ yur repre 
Send for booklet 


When you 


di hpa Will 


ll captive 
oll al agate 


. lesman drew my attention to an aquariun make quite a good storehou if you co th 

The Berger Brothers Co., 141 Derby Ave., New Haven, Conn. : 5 ‘ ud Bete ver 
rresting i 10 t n the \ yird gray or the 
mate wccompany the glol rlance wa plan take root in. In the 
ncoent \ r | » enough 
i miscellat 
provide 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD cO., ga A, Marlborough, Mass. 
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water 








center 


place L 


to come slight] 
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pplied everythi 
me tall t 
h thit 


1eous family 
them witl 


Well or cister1 


v-T-Y-T 


pe et Oe Oe te Oe Oe 


water 


Do You Want the Real Answer 
to the p WORRY Wash Problem? 


rout in use. They are rubbed 
And Monday is ¢ : 
it so with 
thing te 


T 


T 


AA 


TT 


¢ 


ST 


T 
T 
LA 


4 


will cost 


ishboard 


4 


you no 


Western Electric 
Washer and Wringer 


the easy way that saves 
the drudgery of the tubs 
it you can dispense with 
The modern way —the 


1 
10 


i 100 

OO 100 

US 1 
00 a 100 each t of Agric iT OWS Nave 
0a 100 ippleme 
OO 100 ol raw meat 


ay trip 
ae : an ees Education of the young crows became quit 
laborate, and they brought two dollars eacl 
twenty, loll [ The squirrels such babies they couldn't 
i eat; the children used to hold bread steeped i 
milk in their hands, and the squirrel 

broom suck it. Knowing that squirrels robbed birds’ 
the nests, an egg was broken up and used instead 

of the milk two or three times a week. Late 
their diet was varied by fruit seeds 
Never being confined, they 
and they sold for five dollars 


clothes and frees you from 

It saves money also, for with 
the extra help on washday. 
sanitary way. 


mas re 
a se ek hk 


were 


7 


rrr 


1 Septel would 


"T 





old saucepan fa I mn t a 
andle, a small net i 
seconde needed. Wher *s catch is 
bro the pail is emptied into the 
tock pool, a natural, gravelly the 
orchard 


Write fi 
lets you 


or booklet No. 82-AP 
and try this 


and details of the 
washer 


plan which 
without cost to you 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 
195 Broadway, New York City 500 South Clinton St., Chicago 


pail are 
inspect the day 
ight home and grains 


hollow in quite 


were 
each 


tame, 
1, which retains water so well that two 


T.F7.F 7. 
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EXTRA DRY 


NE taste tells you why Clicquot 
Club Ginger Ale 1s being served 
every day in the best homes and 
clubs of the country. 
Clicquot Club is a quality product. 
It quenches thirst—anybody’s thirst 
and does it so delightfully that 
any time it is served is an occasion. 
When you are all heated up, the snap 
of the ginger makes ice-cold Clicquot 
Club safer than ice water. 
Order acase from your druggist or grocer 


a 
today and begin to enjoy this delicious, 
stimulating, thirst-quenching beverage. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB CO., Millis, Mass., U.S.A. 
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TALC 


The Tale of a Hundred Uses 
Your chance to try this excellent 


Talcum Powder during the 


Week Beginning May 21st 


NATIONAL AIR-FLOAT WEEK 








You can pick out quickly the 
stores which carry Air-Float 
because they'll have it 0” display 
all weck. 
Assorted Odors: 
Corylopsis, Lilac, Violet. Also \ | 
Borated, Baby Talc and Flesh ; 
Tint. Handsome Pound Can 25c. 


At Your Dealer’s \j 
TALCUM PUFF COMPANY ' 
Brooklyn, N. Y. \ 


2 Be 


Wistaria, 


Rose, 


















































What 


New Thought | 


Dissolves fear and worry. 

Brings power and poise. 

Dissolves the causes of 
disease, unhappiness and 


TREO 
ELASTIC 
GIRDLE 


The Corset Without Laces 
Made entirely of porous 
woven surgical elastic 
poverty. web, which “‘gives’’ freely to 
Brings health, new joy every movement of the body, 
and prosperity. Mayet firmly holds the figure. 


. a " It lends grace with absolute 
Dissolves family strife and comfort at all times. Our 


discord. patented methods of construc 
. * tion, and character of material 
Brings co-operation and used, make it equally desir- 
development. able for street, dancing, eve- 





Hundreds of letters in ning or sport wear, and make 
our files prove the above (Gag necessary use of 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows gre ey 


the value of New ete. att and she tells about it in the 
little booklet, ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.” 
More than 70, 000 persons have sent for this booklet. 


FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 
3 mos.’ trial subscription to Nautilus, leading magazine of 
New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne, 
editors. Edwin we Dr. Orison Swett Marden, 
Kdward B. Warman, J. Shelton, LidaA. Churchill, 
contributors. Send now waa we will include ‘“‘How to 
Get What You Want. 


The Elizabeth Towne Company, Dept. B-28, Holyoke, Mass. 


ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 





Refuse all substitutes. 
Insist on the Genuine Treo 


Free Illustrated Booklet. 
Treo Co., 160B Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 


In Canada: Fisman& Co., Toronto 






















































For the Gir 
Who Loves Nice Clothes 


The best Department Store in your town sells Jack Tar Middies. 
Find That Store! Ask to see the Jack Tar Middies, and you 
can select a neat, trim, tasteful garment that fits as if tailored 
to your measure. 














Comes out fresh and fit after being tubbed and rubbed and serubbed. A wide 
variety of styles and sizes, all moderate in price and distinctive in appearance. 

| Also Jack Tar Smocks and Jack Tar Togs for little boys, little girls, and girls of 
larger size. 


Special Jack Tar Monogram Service 

| Every Jack Tar Middy has attached a Monogram Certificate. Return to us 

! { with 2-cent stamp and receive your monogram, designed and ready for embroidering 
‘ » your middy, 
‘ 


~ _The Strouse- Baer <., Baltimore, Md. 

















If the chauffeur was a reckless driver his 
comrade was relatively a mad one. The car 
leaped under his touch. Two fountains of ice, 
water and mud streamed on each side. If there 
was an abrupt rise in the road the wheels never 
touched the immediate declivity. Sixty miles 
anhour! Harding slid this way and that, hang- 
ing desperately to such supports as he could put 
hisnumb handson. Any moment might see the 
three of them dead and mangled in the ditch. 

It was two o’clock in the morning when the 
car tore into upper Broadway. Presently the 
speed slackened and slowed down to twenty 
miles. Harding could not move a muscle in 
his face. 

‘Club or house, Mr. Harding?” 

“Club.” It was the first word Harding had 
spoken since leaving the deserted house beyond 
Tarrytown. It was also the last the unknown 
heard from him that night. 

When the car stopped before the club the 
front was dark. This was not one of those 
organizations where men played cards all 
night. At one the door was locked, and those 
members who had elected to remain were 
already in bed. Harding engaged yearly a 
room and bath. It was the one place in town 
where he could find the absolute seclusion his 
spent energies sometimes demanded. Stiffly he 
alighted. 

‘““Catch!” called out the unknown over the 
shoulder of the chauffeur, who had resumed the 
passenger seat. 

Instinctively Harding held out his hands to 
catch the object hurtling toward him. ‘Too 
late he realized what this object was. 

The unknown laughed. ‘‘At seven to- 
morrow night!’ 

The car started off. 

Harding watched it balefully until it turned 
back into Broadway. Then he stuffed the 
bank stock into the voluminous pocket of his 
overcoat and climbed the club steps. The 
scoundrel had recovered the stock during that 
momentary darkness. Clever; confoundedly 
clever! No; this young man never overlooked 
details. 


| ARDING rang the bellimpatiently. After 
several minutes the night room clerk 
opened the door sleepily. Suddenly he became 
wide awake, his eyes threatening to roll out 
upon his checks. This temporary paralysis gave 
Harding the opportunity to push inside. 

“Stop W he re you are!”’ thundered the clerk. 

“Henry, what the dickens is the matter 
with you? Don’t you recognize me? I’m 
Harding.” 

r | he Vol c is 

‘(;jood heaven!” Harding tore the mask 

from his face. ‘f You recognize me now?” 

‘Y-yes, sir!’ stammered the clerk. 

*You’ve been here something like twelve 
years, Henry.” Harding took out his wallet 
and extracted a hundred-dollar note. ‘‘ Accept 
this. You understand what it’s for?”’ 

*Y-yes, sir! Shall I wake up the valet?” 

‘By no means!” 

Harding passed on into the reading room 
and threw a log into the fireplace. He stood 
before the flames until he smelt scorching wool. 
Then he wandered aimlessly toward his chair. 
He felt numb, physically and mentally. All 
this in a few hours! On the floor before the 
chair lay his magazine just where he had 
dropped it. He began to kick the magazine 
toward the fireplace with the idea of watching 
the flames consume it; but on second thought 
he decided that it was John Harding that 
merited the kicking. So he picked up the 
magazine and proceeded to his room on the 
next floor. 

There was a mirror in the bathroom door, 
and he stood before this in sober contempla 
tion. Among other things he took pride in the 
fact that there wasn’t a better-dressed man in 
New York. A fine picture he presented at this 
precise moment. He was covered with coal 
dust and mortar dust and dusty cobwebs. That 
part of his face that had been protected by the 
mask was dead white; the lower half, his neck 
and collar, were streaked with black finger 
prints. Some of the buttons were gone from 
his buff spats; and his coat was minus a but 
ton, torn off probably during that ignoble 
scramble over the stone wall. Well, he was 
alive anyhow. 

With an angry gesture he began to fling off 
his clothes. He did not care where they fell. 
Next he started the hot water in the tub; and 
later, as he dropped into it, he realized that his 
shins were barked, his hands scratched and 
puffed, that he was fifty-five to the dot—and 
bone tired. 

The Machiavellian cunning of that infernal 
young scoundrel! ‘*‘Catch!”? And John Hard- 
ing had caught. He was deep in the pit he 
believed he had shrewdly avoided. If this was 
ultimately blackmail he was in for it; there 
wasn't a single loophole that he could see. He 
could return the stock, divided, to its os ste nsi 
ble owners, the lawyers. But what proof had 
he that they weren’t in partnership somewhere 
with this fellow who called himself ‘ Mr. 
Smith’? He was under deep obligation to 
John Harding; yes, indeed! Bah! 

All at once he chuckled. One thing was 
pate nt. He had Hammersley and his crowd of 
buccaneers in the hollow of his hand. And 
what was the price of a little blackmail com 
pared to this marvelously satisfying fact? 


Vi 


TOWADAYS people are no longer inter- 
1 N ested in tales which begin with the hero’s 
return to his home town and the bald state- 
ment that he is now worth millions. They 
want to know how and when and where he 
made these millions. Thus, if this were a 
frenzied-finance yarn (which it isn’t, being 
only a love story), you would insist, rightfully, 


‘The Millionaire 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 








upon being told all that happened in the direc- 
tors’ room at the election of officers the next 
morning; whereas it is only necessary to state 
that at twelve-ten Harding, followed by his 
private secretary Mathewson, left the bank its 
master and proceeded to the telegraph office. 

He sent a long message to Lakewood. Then 
he turned and buffeted Mathewson on the 
shoulder. ‘All over now, old top!” 

Mathewson gasped. He did not exactly 
understand this familiarity or how to accept 
it, asit was the first of its kind. He waited, the 
expression on his thin face one of mingled 
interest, curiosity and bewilderment. ‘ Well, 
those blocks never turned up,” he ventured 
tentatively. 

““No, they didn’t. But I’ve an idea we'll all 
hear about them before long.”’ 

‘““Where now, sir?” inquired the secretary. 

“Lunch, then the office. I’m going to clear 
up odds and ends this afternoon. On January 
first I quit.” 

“What?” 

“Yes, sir. I haven’t been a dutiful husband; 
I’ve been remiss as a father. I’m going to 
devote the rest of my days to my family. No 
more big deals; I’m through. Of course I'll 
tinker along with the things under control, and 
probably shove the brunt over on your shoul- 
ders. But no more new ente rprise s. I’ve never 
been to Europe. I haven’t taken a man’s 
vacation in twenty years.” 

“But you can’t see Europe now, sir.” 


oy ¥ ELL, I can go fishing; and by the time I 
get tired of that the war will be on the 

shelf. Say, do I look anything like Captain 

Kidd, Long John Silver and that crowd?” 

“Why-y-y!” 

“Probably not. Never judge a man by his 
looks, Mathewson; ask him how he feels. They 
say it takes a million bullets over in Europe to 
kill a single man. Perhaps that accounts for 
my being alive and kicking at this moment. 
‘To-morrow lll tell you a story—about pistols 
and masks and wild rides through the night. 
I'll make the hair stand up on the back of your 
neck, as they made it stand up on mine. And 
the joke of it is, there’s a second act. Here, 
don’t look at me like that! Come along and 
have lunch with me.” 

“Shall [ call up Doctor Neville and ask him 
to join us?” suggested the secretary, who was 
genuinely distressed. Pistols and masks and 
wild rides in the night! Never in all the years 
he had served this master had he ever heard or 
witnessed anything like this. The strain of the 
past few month had been too much 

There was an outrageous twinkle in Hard 
ing’s eyes as he answered Yes, call him up; 
and when you get him on the wire, tell him to 
go to Hade [ never felt better in all my life. 
And if I have to pay that smooth scoundrel 
through the nose, why, Ill pay. 

““Smooth scoundrel?” repeated Mz ithe wson, 
growing more and more bewildered. ‘‘ Who is 
thate’” 

‘That young Cagliostro who stole into the 
club last night and hypnotized me out of the 
paths of rectitude. Ill tell you all about it 
to-morrow. Come on, old top! We'll have 
English chops, German-fried Murphys, Rus 
sian salad, Camembert cheese, Turkish coffee 
and Italian tutti-frutti. That ought to ap 
pease every drop of neutrality in your system.”’ 

“Old top! Old top!” Mathewson mumbled 
this over and over on the way to the restau 
rant. For eighteen years it had been ‘“‘ Mathew 

son,” nothing else, not even an occasional 

‘James” to relieve che monotony. And to-day 
it was “old top!” Harding was going to be 
ill; there wasn’t the least doubt of it. 

The private secretary recollected that day as 
one recollects a nightmare: a number of events 
that had neither « a eye ter nor continuity. 
\nd when, at the close of day, he learned that 
Harding proposed dining out and that he might 
not be home that night, he called up Doctor 
Neville and described the hallucinations of the 
patient; and the physician promised to reach 
the club before Harding could leave it. 


YROMPTLY at seven the newly made 
banker turned into the alley. All the way 
over from the club his pulse had tingled with 
the hope that this night would be as exciting as 
last. The hatches were off now, and the fire in 
the hold was roaring. Fifty-five years old! He 
ought to be ashamed of himself, but he wasn’t. 
It was not his word, his agreement to abide by 
the conditions imposed, that led him alley 
ward; it was not the embarrassing possession 
of the mysterious bank stock. He was being 
driven forward by a compelling need—to have 
his curiosity com plete sly satisfied. Besides, it 
would be something in the way of a souvenir 
for his old age, for the time when his blood ran 
thicker than it ran at present. 

Yes, there was the car, gray and powerful 
a battleship, speckless to-night, and purring 
like some great tiger cat. They were really 
expecting him! 

‘“Ah!” cried Mr. Smith, ju mping down 
from the seat beside the chauffeur and opening 
the tonneau door. ‘I was right.” 

‘* About what?” 

‘You. You had to come.” 

‘Is there any logical reason why you must 
lug me away up there again? You have don 
me a favor—an odd one, but I am bound to 
admit it. What’s your price to forget that I’ve 
played the fool?” 

““T am not in the blackmail business, Mr. 
Harding.” 

For a space Harding did not know what to 
say. Here was his pet theory blown to smither 
eens! The fellow wasn’t after money? ‘Was 


it Hammersley? Was it because he was your 


enemy that you offered to help me? 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 83 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


“Hammersley? Don’t know the gentleman. 
You are all wrong, Mr. Harding. You really 
don’t believe I’m under obligation to you. By 
the way, did youlook upthelicense number?’ — 
jronically. 

“T certainly did. A dealer’s license. He 
refused to talk. Doubtless you paid him well 
not to. One of the details you spoke to me 
about.” 

Harding spoke with an irony that matched 
the other’s. ‘All right, George; let her out 
when we strike the state road!” 

The young man’s laughter had a joyous 
quality that would have been infectious in 
ordinary times. Harding fought and con- 
quered the rebellious chuckle that rose up in 
answer. And he had almost offered this fellow 
a job in the office! 

“‘T should imagine,” he said, “that you and 
George here were a reckless pair when not 
carrying passengers.” 

“That little spurt last night? To get speed 
you don’t run, you - ” ‘The unknown broke 
off abruptly. 

“You what? 

“Fly. Make yourself comfortable.” 

To-night it was the unknown who defended 
his projects behind the barriers of silence. 
Harding asked a dozen direct questions, but 
the other persistently declined to answer. 





” 


V HEN and where he fell asleep Harding 

never knew. It was the transition from 
jarring motion to motionless quiet that awak- 
ened him. He recognized that wall. They had 
arrived for the final act. 

“Ready?” 

“T suppose so. But I’ll never understand the 
need of bringing me back here. What if I had 
been hit last night? What would you have 
done with me?” 

“The supposition isn’t arguable. I don’t be- 
lieve we'll have any trouble to-night. The last 
thing they’ll suspect is our return.” 

Harding had his doubts, but he said nothing, 
and grimly tramped through the snow, close 
upon ‘‘ Mr.Smith’s”’ heels. The farmhouse was 
dark; but he squeezed small comfort from this 
fact. It had been dark last night. 

They reached the house without mishap and 
skirted around to the southwest wing. At 
the door leading into the conservatory ‘ Mr. 
Smith” tried a dozen keys, and at length the 
door creaked drearily inward. 

Empty flowerpots and jars, some whole, 
some broken, lay strewn about the conserva 
tory, and over everything there was still a 
haunting pleasant odor as of earth. 

As they entered the library, where the safe 
was, Harding raised his head. What was it that 
was different about the room? The sheets were 

till in evidence, and the musty smell. What 
was it? 

‘Give me the securities, Mr. Harding.” 

Harding passed them over silently and rather 
abse ntly. 

The unknown thrust the package into the 
safe and closed the door. ‘Then he set the elec 
tric torch on top of the safe, and the white ceil 
ing gave forth a faint, indirect light. The 
unknown leaned against the safe, and the glow 
struck his face obliquely. 

“By George!” exclaimed Harding. “I’ve 
got it! I knew I had seen you somewhere. It 
was your picture in one of the Sunday supple- 
ments. You’re that American aviator. France. 
They’ve decorated you. You had a bad fall. J 
knew I had seen you. The name, the name! 
What’s the name? Confound my memory! 
Young man, you ought not to be mixed up 
in a shady transaction like this. There’s a flaw 

omewhere.”’ 

“On the contrary, it is perfect.”” The young 
man smiled as amiably and as tranquilly as if 
such a thing as a guilty conscience did not exist 
at least as far as he was concerned. 

Vil 

i. ' JELL,” said Harding after a long wait, 

/ “suppose you tell me what that obliga- 
tion is? [fit is not blackmail, why all this mys 
tery? How did that stock get into this ruin? 
What’s the meaning of the Chinese characters 
on the wrapper?”’ He spoke lightly, but none 
the less he felt strangely perturbed. 

“Once every so often,” began the young man, 
all the brusqueness gone from his voice, which 
was now agreeable in the extreme, ‘“‘the tired 
business man should be jolted out of the ruts 
and given a taste of life. For years on end you 
have plowed one furrow, back and forth, never 
resting, never deviating. All wrong. A man is 
essentially like a ship. If he does not go into 
drydock occasionally he becomes covered with 
barnacles. Mr. Harding, you are corroded 
with the rust of work, which is just as noxious 
as the rust of idleness. You have never taken a 
vacation. Your blood has flowed; it has never 
bounded. You never had a real adventure. 
You never were a real boy.” 

Harding could not have described his sensa 
lions. Truths, every one of them, bitter truths 

it had come home to him many times of late. 

“You have been a kind father, a considerate 
husband; but you have never been the com- 
rade of either your wife or your daughter. The 
OY in you has been calling for years, but you 
never let go. Why? Because John Harding 
had built a Chinese wall around himself and 
called it—prestige! And the pity of it is, you 
would have made a great comrade. You have 

keen sense of humor; you have foresight, 
courage. For it took courage on your part to 
do what you did last night, evenif the cartridges 
were blanks and the constable—my valet!” 


{ 


“What?” 
‘Precisely. I put those certificates in this 
ale day before yesterday. They are mine. 


l'his house belongs to the Nicholson estate, and 
5s once Henry Nicholson’s summer home. 
Some thirty-odd years ago Morris Nicholson 


and his father Henry had a severe altercation, 
which resulted in the son’s departure, never to 
return. He went to China, where, with bridges, 
railroads and canals, he made an independent 
fortune of his own. But he never talked of 
America; and he married the daughter of an 
English officer in Hong-Kong. They were 
strong-willed, that father and son. They might 
break, but they would never bend. What the 
original argument was about, nobody knows. 
The spirit of reprisal lurked in the son’s heart 
for years. While he never spoke of America, he 
always kept closely in touch in a business way. 
There was a standing order to buy any bank 
stock the elder Nicholson placed on the market. 
He bought through lawyers, having no faith in 
the reticence of the average broker. I suppose 
he had a vague idea of getting control some day 
of the Nicholson interests in that bank of yours. 
He failed, as of course you know. He died 
four years ago.” 


“T“HE young man paused. As for Harding, 

he was wandering through an enchanted 
forest without a single bread crumb to guide 
him on the way back. 

“There was a son, born in Hong-Kong, edu- 
cated in England and France. He knew that 
he was an American in a way, but he never 
knew anything about this grandfather. A few 
months ago the agents of the trustees located 
him in a French hospital. He learned that he 
was the sole heir to the Nicholson estate. Iam 
Arthur Nicholson.” 

“But where do I come in? What’s all this 
to me?” 

“‘T spoke of an obligation.” 

“Sh!” whispered Harding. He seized the 
young man by the arm. He knew now what it 
was that had mystified him upon entering the 
room. “We are not alone in this house. This 
room is warm. I smell—food—coffee!”’ 

Arthur Nicholson struck his hands together, 
Oriental fashion. The double doors at the rear 
creaked and groaned as they rolled back over 
the rusty guides, and behold! a table beauti- 
fully appointed. The butler who had opened 
the door waited deferentially. In front of the 
sideboard stood a second man. The dancing 
cheer of a log fire shot the shining glass and 
silver with iridescent gleams. Harding shut 
his eyes, then opened them. Nothing disap- 
peared; it was all real. But it was none the 
less maddening. What did it mean? 

At one side of the table sat a gray-haired 
elderly woman, as beautiful and majestic as a 
summer cloud. She was smiling. At the foot 
of the table stood— George the chauffeur! He 
was still bundled up in the great coat; he still 
wore the atrocious leather headgear. Even 
as he gazed, Harding saw the coat slip to the 
floor, revealing arms and shoulders as lovely 
as an Oriental dawn. Then the headgear was 
discarded, but carefully, mind you! 

“Betty?” His wife and daughter here? 
There was a small internal war between his 
common sense and this bewildering picture. 
The tableau lasted but a moment. ‘ Will some- 
one tell a poor, old, broken-down husband and 
father what the dickens all this means?” 

“It was my idea, daddy, but Arthur elabo- 
rated it. Wasn’t it fun?” 

Harding turned toward the young man. “So 
you are the postscript?” 

Mrs. Harding laughed; but there wasn’t 
much assurance in her laughter. She was a bit 
frightened. John never forgave anyone who 
made him appear ridiculous. 

“Daddy, once upon a time you said that I 
should never marry a man who lacked imagina 
tion.” 


| ARDING began -to walk about, his hands 

behind his back, his gaze upon the rug. 
‘The others watched him with various degrees 
of trepidation. Abruptly he stopped and eyed 
each one individually and speculatively. 

Then he exploded; but it was with laughter. 
He walked around to his wife and gravely 
kissed her. ‘Old girl!’? he murmured; and 
there was something in her man’s voice that 
caused the woman’s eyes to swim. Then he 
confronted the daughter, taking her by the 
shoulders. ‘‘ You—infernal—little wretch! I 
thought | was having an adventure, and I’ve 
been only a jack-in-the-box!’ He drew her 
toward him hungrily and held her tightly. 

The girl understood. ‘‘ You never recognized 
that car, daddy. It’s the machine you gave me 
last spring. I’ve carried you down to the office 
a hundred times in it.” 

“T haven’t recognized lots of things that I 
recognize at this moment.” 

He released his daughter and went around to 
Nicholson, grasping him roughly by the shoul- 
ders and swinging him toward the candlelight. 

“T hope you'll forgive me, Mr. Harding.” 

“Never in this world, young man! Old 
Nicholson’s grandson, eh? It’s in the blood to 
take things away from John Harding. Is this 
the man you want to marry, Betty?” 

“He is the man I’m going to marry.” 

‘Verbs are wonderful things,’’ Harding ad- 
mitted. ‘“‘Mr. Smith, there is still one puzzle: 
‘The obligation.” 

“Oh!” The young man waved his hand to- 
ward Betty. “‘ My obligation to you? Youare 
the father of the loveliest and most wonderful 
girl in all this world.” 

ad | see.’’ 

“Will you pay the price?”’? Nicholson’s voice 
was not quite so steady as might be. 

“Can Lavoid paying it? But remember this: 
I told you last night that I had a long arm. 
Some day I’ll get even with you for that coal 
chute.” Harding took a chair and carried it 
around to his wife’s side and sat down. “‘ You 
two young people think that this is your love 
story. On the contrary, it’s mine. Now bring 
on the coffee!” 


THE END 
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SHADE ™?® “*" ROLLERS 
with 


OSWEGO 


MARK. and 


CHOUAGUEN 


Shade Cloth 


Make Your Windows As Attractive 
As the Rest of Your Home— 


When you furnish or redecorate your home you give 
many long, delightful days to the selection of furni- 
ture, the choosing of wall coverings and draperies, the 
proper blending of color schemes, the placing of your 
rare curios and “objets d’art” and the hanging of 
your pictures. But’ what about your windows?— 





It is not enough to drape beautiful fabrics at the sides and 
over the top of your windows—and then think that they 
are well-dressed.—You have forgotten the most important 
part—the shades. And unless your shades are right—in 
harmony with the color scheme of your rooms—unless you 
can depend on them not to fade nor crack—unless you know 
that they will always hang smooth and straight and roll up 
evenly—you cannot have beautiful windows. 


For years almost every woman has known and used Hartshorn Rollers. And 
almost everyone has known the splendid quality of Oswego or Chouaguen 
Shade Cloth. Now you can get the standard shade roller and the standard 
shade cloth—both at the same time—for Hartshorn Rollers now control 
the great factories in which Oswego and Chouaguen Shade Cloth is made. 
Know the joy of having your windows perfectly equipped with these shades 
of firm-textured, closely woven fabric that will not tear, crack, fade or ravel. 


_ Send Today for Charming Book 
‘*‘Shade Craft and Harmonious Decoration”’ 


written especially for us by Alice Burrell Irvine, a specialist 
on interior decoration. In this book Mrs. Irvine tells you 
how the homes of wealthy New Yorkers are furnished. 
She gives you valuable decorative ideas that you 
can carry out in every room in your home. She 
shows you how to create the effect—at a fraction 
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a 
i) q ') should be a healthy 
"Ss happy growing baby 
% if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 

fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (40c to $1.40 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. “* Non-Nettle"’ stamped every half yard 
| on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 
Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, ete. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wreppers. lor 25 cents we willadda 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patternsfor 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Write at onceorsavethisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 





Now is the Time 


to see that your child wears the proper shoes, 
so that the tiny feet may grow up to manhood 
and womanhood sound and shapely. If your 
child wears Coward Shoes now, he will not 
worry about foot trouble later on, , | 
FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN Hh | 

Sold Nowhere Else 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.), New York 


Mail Orders Filled Send for Catalog 


















4 VERY woman knows the advantage 
: : : a a 
_z and attraction of well-dressed hair. HUMI 
Hair Pins have solved this problem of the ages. 
Now you can ‘“‘do up” your hair beautifully — with 
all-day comfort and saving of time. You'll need only 
one-third as many HUMP Hair Pins to get better re- 
sults, and when your hair is once up, it stays up. 

Insist on HUMP 


csr FAUMP eins 22 


If your dealer can’t A boon for busy, active women. They are dainty, strong 
supply you, send us and flexible. Satin enamel finish. Will not spread or 
his name and 10 cents 7 ° ° . ° 
postage for complete rust. Nothing to catch or tear the hair. Saves the hair, 
assortment package, . alias 64.2 : ee ee ee eS : . * 2 

or i5c for two pack. and prevents ‘ hairpin headac hes. Easy to put in—easy 
ages—the 10c assort- totakeout. Theydon’t ‘‘shakeout. That’s why they’re HESE 5 sizes 
ment and 5c “invisi- ’ Th oF ke zB . rg BE il . 1 " Ad 12 rs meet every re 
ble” packet for your great. ney keep every coil and strand in place. quirementforevery 
pocket book. Ask HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO kind of hair. Most 
Sol. H. Goldberg, President 

















your dealer or write economical, You 
us today. 


1918 Prairie Ave., Chicago can't lose them. 
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(Son Oil Stove with 
Mantel and Oven 
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FLORENCE 
Circulating Water 
Heater 


Each dish has; ai the beat it needs. Hi ire is a nota 
ance of the Florence) Automatic Oil Stove and Fl 













The Florence Automatic is a marvel am@ng burnifig common kerosene oil, turnggevery drop a 

Oil Cook Stoves. Its intense hot blue flame liter- of it into gas (oil gas), producing anffptense heat and kifow the delight of cooking big dinners 
ally obeys your touch on the lever. Think ofjthe at /é§s cost than wood or coal. iq withoug drudgery. 
ease, the economy, of regulating instantly each i > 
separare. burner to the exhort degree desir for y pee we 7 pac yypstile + 4“ vs If n@t, investigate the Florence Circulating 
any particular dish—not just two choices, “figh” “— ee ee ee ee ge jan illo Water Hleater. For a few cents a day it gives 

r “‘low,” but any heat you like. A turn of the ung A sizzling heat that sears if the juices of you all fhe hot water you want in a steady supply 
lever does it. When you go about other mgtters, your roast is a matter of only ter “i inutes. for kitcHen and bathroom. Two big burners give 
on your return you’ll find each burner at the fi The “Florence” is always Bhdy to bake, quick 


heat at which you left it. The autom@tic oil 
supply does it. Even if you let the oil tank run 
dry, no harm can happen. The " Florgnce” is 
absolutely safe. 


broil, boil, roast, fry, stew or § 
gant. The minute you’re th 0 gh, turn the 


‘‘Household Helper’’ 
ver and the flame dies out. §/No wicks, no Recipes, memedies, household hints of real value 


Walves, just alever. Any one Dei » can be trusted and intemst, as well as full information regarding 
Remember, too, that the “ Wlorencedy though Jwith a match can operate a “‘ Riprence.”’ 








Florence, SA utomatic 


ves, Florence Ovens and Flore ice Water Heaters are completely guar- 
anteed. “For sale by : 


gressive dealers everywhere. 


CENTRAL Olly | Be GAS; ‘STOVE COMPANY, 18 


Made and sold in Canada by McG 
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How a Woman Can Mak 








Money on a Farm 
By Annie E. P. Searing 


the question, so press- 

ing now, of the ‘‘con- 
servation of natural re- 
sources” the farmer has 
lately been spelling out 
his own particular prob- 
lem, and he finds it ex- 
pressed to his satisfaction 
in a plain word of one 
syllable—waste. 

He knows that his 
greatest losses are apt to 
be on the large crops of 
perishable fruits and veg- 
etables and, especially, 
berries. These must be 
marketed on the very day 
of ripening, or disaster 
stares him in the face. 
He has to get his pickers 
when they are most in demand, and to sell his 
stuff when the market is glutted. Then the 
fruit has to be hauled to a railway or cannery, 
and because of this handling and delay it can- 
not be allowed toripen properly. This always 
makes the flavor a little flat. 

Freight, cartage, handling, wholesalers, mid- 
dlemen and retailers, with the salaries, profits 
and charges to each, and the dividends to ex- 
press and railroad companies, make up an ap- 
palling total of profits that somebody has to 
go without. We used to think it was the con- 
sumer who paid, but we know now that the 
largest part of the burden is shifted back on 
the producer of the food. 

Once the farmer made up his mind to the 
necessity for spreading out the marketing of 
his stuff, he began to take advantage of various 
expedients to hold over for better prices. Cold 
storage helps him, while canning is surer. 


I: CONSIDERING 


_ big canneries have become beset with 
the same difficulty of caring for a great 
rush of perishable crops unloaded on them at 
the same time, and not infrequently refuse to 
receive further consignments. This exposes 
farmers to the risk of a sudden and total loss. 

So a new scheme has been devised, and out 
of various experiments, in which some of the 
state colleges and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have taken helping parts, 
a big industry has opened for the farm women 
as well as the farm men and even the children— 
the home-canning industry. 

Home canning is a distinct boost along the 
road to make the young people and the women 
of the farms more contented with country life, 
as it brings them ready money in the pocket. 
Many farmers, especially in the West and 
Southwest, have gone into the business of 
home canning and more are following. During 
the long summer vacations the boys and girls 





have little to do, and the 
work of the outdoor can- 
ning is not hard; indeed 
it has many qualities of a 
picnic where the canning 
clubs are in operation. 

These canning clubs 
are groups of farmers who 
buy a steam canning out- 
fit (on wheels) and use it 
in common. Often they 
get an expert to supervise 
the work, who is sent, on 
request, by the Govern- 
ment. In the Southern 
States they begin when 
the tomato crop is no 
longer profitable to ship 
away, as it comes into 
competition with the 
Northern market. 

Canning outfits are set up in the fields, and 
the process is carried on entirely out of doors, 
sometimes in temporary sheds. The fruit, when 
finished, is sealed in tins and marked with 
guarantee labels, ready for shipment at the 
pleasure of the owner. 


F YOU go into home canning as a business 

you had better buy one of the good canners 
with a furnace attached, of which there are sev- 
eral on the market, and put up all your canned 
goods with the highest heat possible; but if 
you only want to can for family use, and your 
requirements are not too large, your needed 
implements are not many—hardly more than 
a wash boiler and the kitchen stove, with good 
glass cans and (always) new rubber-ring tops. 
Have a wooden rack, like the one for your ice 
box, to fit the bottom of your boiler. 

Begin your business with a small plant, and 
as you gain experience develop your cus- 
tom. Then you will not fail; put into it the 
enterprise and persistent thought that have 
gone into your best efforts at other farming 
and you are bound to get a fine return on your 
undertaking. 

Remember that while tomatoes and peaches 
are the nearest to being staples, many other 
things, especially novelties in the preserve 
line, bring large returns, if you can capture a 
good list of customers. Often the big start is 
obtained by getting a club or a hotel to use 
your stuff on trial. 

The most important element, as in any busi- 
ness success, is to use the strictest economy in 
preparing your product. Get on with as little 
labor as possible outside of your own family 
until the growth of your business warrants hir- 
ing help, and strive to use up everything you 
can think of that is raised right on the farm, 
especially utilizing what would otherwise be 
wasted. 


Have You Started Your Canning? 


All the summer fruits and vegetables, meats and fowl are ready to be canned. 


If you have had any trouble with 


preserves that won’t keep, or jelly that won’t ‘‘jell,””’ or you want a special recipe for pickling, send fifteen cents 


in stamps or coin to the New Housekeeping Editor of THe Lapres’ Home Journat, 


Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for the booklet “ How to Can Fruits, Vegetables and Meats "” 





Your Fle 


and Di es It 


How to Fly 


UR governments, national and _ state, 

() have made laws to prevent the desecra- 

tion or commercialization of the Flag, 

and the display of the Flag-in the service of 

the Government is rigorously provided for by 
official regulations. 

But there are no laws or regulations govern- 
ing the display of the Flag by citizens generally. 
Hence such use of the Flag must be governed 
largely by common sense and politeness, con- 
sistent with the regulations for official display 
of the Flag. 


or your guidance the following suggestions 

have been prepared in official quarters. 
They represent what those in the actual service 
of the Flag feel is its due from citizens gen- 
erally: 

The Flag, when displayed outdoors, should 
he permitted to fly with the breeze, preferably 
from a pole or a staff. 

The Flag should be hoisted and lowered by 
hand. 

The Flag should never at 
lowed to touch the ground. 

The Flag should never be hoisted before sun- 
rise, nor should it be allowed to remain up after 
set. 

I'he Flag should not be fastened to the side 
building, platform scaffolding or window, 
whe ‘re anything can be placed upon the 
lag, or where anyone can sit or stand upon 

the Flag. 

The Flag should always be placed high 
enough to be above the heads of the people, 
wherever displayed, and should be uppermost 
in ed scheme of decoration. 

The Flag is flown at half-mast, or half-staff, 
as a symbol of mourning. In displaying the 
Flag at half-mast it should first be raised to 
the _top and then lowered to the half-mast 
position. On Memorial Day the Flag should 
be flown at half-mast until noon, and at full 


any time be al- 


or 


taff from noon until sunset. 





All Flags on a single building should be 
raised and lowered at the same time. 

At United States military posts, naval sta- 
tions and on board naval vessels all flags are 
raised and lowered at appointed hours. Every 
community, by common consent, should also 
agree on fixed hours for the raising and lower- 
ing of the Flag by citizens of that community. 

When the Flag of the United States is car- 
ried with other flags, it should always have the 
position of honor of the top flag or be given the 
position on the right. 

When the Flag is suspended as a banner the 
union (the starred section) should fly to the 
north in streets running east and west, and to 
the east in streets running north and south. 

When the Flag is carried on parade, in 
review, or is being raised ceremoniously, all 
persons should, if walking, halt; and, if sitting, 
rise and stand in a respectful attitude facing 
the Flag. Men should remove their hats. 
Persons in the military or naval services stand 
at attention and salute. 


The National Al r 


| ee ‘Star Spangled Banner”’ is by official 
regulation the National Air, and the only 
National Air. When it is played ceremoniously 
all persons within hearing should rise immedi- 
ately, and should stand, uncovered, during its 
rendition. 

The playing of ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner” 
as part of an entertainment program or in a 
medley is not generally regarded as a ceremo- 
nious playing of the National Air, and conse- 
quently there is no offense to the Flag if no 
honors are accorded it by the people present at 
such a rendition. 





NOTE—The Society of Patriotic Decoration and'Civic 
Improvement, with offices at 1704 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., will gladly send on request circulars 
of information about the Flag of the United States and 
its proper display. 
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sleep on summer nights. 


EROLU 


REG US PAT OFF 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Woven of non-warping Linwood splints, durable 
and not affected by weather. Last many years. 
Colors are weather-resisting and retain their orig- 
| inal freshness. 


Stained in pleasing greens, brown and grays, Aerolux 
Ventilating Porch Shades harmonize with any color 
scheme and add a touch of rustic beauty to cottage, 
bungalow or mansion. Perfectly finished. Low priced. 
Made to fit any Porch opening. 

Our patented ‘‘No-Whip” Attachment, an exclusive 
Aerolux feature, prevents shades from flapping in the 
wind—Rolls up out of sight when not in use. Many 
other exclusive features, too. 





Write at once for interesting, illustrated, free 
booklet on ‘Porch Suggestions’’ showing many 
artistic combinations. Also full informationon 
Aerolux Sleeping Porch Curtains, Window 
Ventilators, etc. Sold by reliable Furniture 





















736 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis., U.S. A. 














Merchants and Department Stores. Write for 
name of dealer in your locality. 
The Aeroshade Company us 
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THAN ON THE STREET-< 





Convert Your Sun-Exposed Porch 
Into a Cool, Airy Retreat 


ITH AEROLUX Ventilating Porch Shades you can 

easily convert your sun-exposed porches into cool, airy, 

secluded out-door rooms, where you can read, or rest, 
or entertain in delightful comfort—even on hottest days—or 
Ordinary, heat-absorbing, air-retarding 
porch awnings cannot give you such summer-comfort. 
made possible only by the “free ventilation” feature of 


It is 











AAEROLUX 


VENTILATING 
WINDOW AWNINGS 


will make your sun-exposed 


rooms from 10 to 15 degrees 
cooler. They deflect the hot 
sun's rays, admit a soft mellow 
me! and permit an abundance 
of air to circulate through the 
room. The home completely 
equipped with Aerolux Venti- 
I: ating Porch Shades and Win- 
dow Awnings is like a summer 
home in the cool mountains. 
You can get Aerolux Ventilat- 
ing Window Awnings to fit 
any of your windows from 
your dealer or from us. 






jl Write today for interest- r 
ing illustrated wl 
































“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 


keeps the body 
fresh and sweet 


Y Yi 


i) 
Z 


CU HH: 


WM 


Y 
Vt) 


A delightful sense of per- 
sonal daintiness may be retained 
throughout the day by using a 
little ‘‘Mum7”’ after the morn- 
ing bath. This snow-white 
greaseless cream gently neutral- 
izes all odors of perspiration 
as they occur. Applied in a 


dé" Y™”™_ 


minute. Harmless to skin and 
clothing. A jar lasts a long 
time. 


25c at Drug- and Department-stores. 


oy 
Mum” is a Trade Mark registered in the Patent Office in 


Washington, D. C. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia Pa 





Be sure 


An antiseptic 


“Nn ew-Skin” 


— for cuts and scrapes 


liquid for little hurts. It 
forms a waterproof covering that protects 
the wound and allows it to heal. 
with you always for emergencies. 


At all druggists’ (10c. 
in stamps for the large r size by mail. 


to get the 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


SS 077 > °°" F 


,25c.). Orsend us 25c. 


genuine. 


Carry it 


Always in 


We 


Vee HEE 
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Those white kid shoes! 


and how bad they look after a very short time! 
again. 
Shoe Cream forms a thin, flexible, 
adhering to the shoes. 
tan, brown and black by the 


At Your Dealer’s or 25 Cents Direct 





a good shine. 


Those Grey Kid Shoes! 


And the champagnes and tans and browns. 


How Much You Paid for Them 


Why? Because you did not know that 
Kelly’s Chain Lightning Shoe Cream was the right thing to keep them looking good. 
Of course if they are spoiled or extremely dirty, Chain Lightning will not make them new 
Kelly's Kidorfab Cleaner is the best thing we 
either on shoes or gloves, but Kidorfab needs to be used only when the shoes are very dirty 
and it is just a cleaner, while Chain Lightning is a mild cleaner and polish combined and 
should be used regularly to keep colored shoes looking their best. 
cleaner keeps the dirt from getting ground in and the light wax polish made by Chain Lightning 
slippery film which is to quite a degree a preventive of dirt’s 
Chain L ightning Shoe Cream is the quickest way to shine shoes. 
have to do is to put a little on a cloth or dauber and clean your shoes with it. 
for the shoes to dry, rub with a dry cloth and you will have 


know of for very bad discolorations 


GEO. J. KELLY COMPANY, 514 WASHINGTON STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
Manufacturers of Most Efficient Polishes for All Kinds of Shoes 
INSIST ON CHAIN LIGHTNING 


The steadily used white 


All you 
Then without waiting 
Made in white, grey, 
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Remember, Carnation Milk should 
be diluted with pure water as per direc- 
tions on each can because of its richness. 

Our book of 100 choice, tested every 
day and special recipes for uses of Car- 
nation Milk sent free upon request. 
Address, Carnation Milk Products Co., 
640 Stuart Building, Seattle, U. S. A. 


Remember—Y our Grocer Has It! 


CARNATION MILK is most convenient 


Carnation Milk can be kept on your pantry shelves or in b 
‘ ' your kitchen cabinet, always ready for use. 
_ untilthe canis opened and for several days thereafter. Carnation 
is only sweet, clean cow’s milk with part of the water taken 
out, then sealed airtight and sterilized to keep it pure and safe. 


The richness of Carnation adds a delicious flavor when used 
in creamed dishes, for making candies and cocoa, for whipping, and every 
other milk use in plain and fancy cooking. 


{ 2 tablespoonfuls Carnation Milk, ! 


ae | 












—for coffee | 
—for cooking | ! 
—for baking 


—for desserts 








Or Le 





It stays “‘sweet”’ 





No Egg Mayonnaise Dressing | 


114 teaspoonful salt, 1% teaspoonful ! 
| paprika, % cup olive’ oil, 1 tablespoon- ! 
'ful vinegar or lemon juice. Put salt ! 
yand paprika in bowl; add Carnation ! 

'Milk and mix thoroughly; add oil ! 
' slowly, stirring constantly. Then add ! 
' vinegar or lemon juice. If too thick, : 
' thin with more Carnation Milk. 











PREPAREDNESS IN THE HOME 


41 BOSTON* 
PENCIL POINTER 


No more penknives. Put the pen- FREE 

cil in the Boston Pointer, turn the han- | Cut out this |fil 
dle a few times and you have a clean, | ad., send it to 
sharp point. No dirt, can’t cut your | us and we will 
fingers. 1 found ser.d youapen- |ff 
it 80 convenient cil sharpened 

in the office that on a Boston. 

I brought one 
home so every- 
body could use 
it. 





Get one where 
you buy your 
stationery or 
hardware, or 
send $1 to 
Boston 

Specialty Corp. 
261 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








as the leading Spring Style — 


high and low Shoes of “F. B. & Cc? 
White Washable Glazed Kid “‘ No. 81’’—the 
only leather that‘ ‘Fits on the Foot like aGlove 
onthe Hand.” Requires no mussy dressing to 
maintain its new and unblemished appearance. 


Even in the face of the scarcity and high cost of 
Kid Skins, Palm Beach recognizes no substi- 
tute for the genuine “‘F, P- &C. 7”? White Wash- 
able Glazed Kid “No. 8 


Look for the “F. B. & C.”’ tag 
attached to the Shoes you 
buy as a double assurance 
of the “Best there is’’—the 
leather that bears the approval 
of Palm Beach. 





FASHION PUBLICITY CO. 
of New York 





LL 
Ask ag 
yn the 


_ 


y ar aati je knows 
yellow Pox = 
























all about the famous 













Endorsed by Good 
Housekeeping Insti- 
tute, and Executive 
Committee, National 
Housewives’ League. 







76 Benson St. 


Write Today for This Free Book 


Don't let summer's heat find you unprepared to protect your family against 
contaminated food. Free yourself from exorbitant ice bills! 
should know about home refrigeration in this valuable 36-page book. Tells 


MONROE -.rctitin REFRIGERATOR 


with beautiful snow-white food compartments molded in one piece of genuine solid porcelain 
ware, over an inch thick. Every corner rounded. No cracks or crevices to harbor dirt or germs. 


They are clean and stay clean. Expertly built wth air- tight walls. Preserves the food in 
clean, wholesome condition and saves one-third and more on ice bills. 


Not Sold in Stores—Shipped Direct From Factory— 
Freight Prepaid— Monthly Payments if Desired 


Don’t delay. Write at once. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 


30 Days Home Trial \ 


Read facts you 





Lockland, Ohio 
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How ¢ 


Jur Secret S 


ervice 


Works 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


One of the most notorious pro-German 
women in Washington had as her tool in this 
Wall Street game a dismissed English army 
officer, who has posed as British from the first 
and has worked for Germany. One of the most 
notorious pro-British schemers had as her er- 
rand boy an infatuated financier, who profes- 
sionally handled German funds. The intriguers 
took such painful pains to cover their tracks 
that they were about as invisible as a sign- 
board. They were so keen on keeping their se- 
crets that they told everybody, and that has 
helped the official Secret Service to keep a 
tracer on funds, and who is handling them, and 
who is speculating, and how. 

Attempts are often made to use this type of 
woman to lure big game into the net. One 


assassin plot was to throw a famous foreign - 


musical genius across the trail of an American 
munitions maker. He was supposed to suc- 
cumb to her charms. Her lover or husband 
was one of the invisible hands behind the an- 
archist executive. But the big man didn’t suc- 
cumb; and, unless I am misinformed, it was a 
Secret Service mz un. who put him on guard. 

Another woman’s name was always placed 
on the invitation list as a bait, if certain im- 
portant manufacturers were to attend a theater 
supper. Orders were given to use her as a 
“bait.” I wonder what the foreign plotters 
would have thought if they had known that 
some of the guests at each supper were United 
States Secret Service men. This particular 
party was solemnly recorded in Washington’s 
social column. 

When you come to woman ’s part in foreign 
secret service, however, the record is not 
pretty. One titled woman, of elaborate false 
hair and pronounced Russian accent, for in- 
stance, undoubtedly secured $60,000 of ‘‘sym- 
pathy” money from ric h New Yorkers before 
it was discovered that she was a spy for the 
Central Powers; whereas another very famous 
emissary of the Central Powers, as is well 
known to the United States Secret Service, 
‘“double crossed,” and sold her information to 


the Allies. 


UST here a funny story should be related of 

still another very famous, altogether respect- 
able and eminently aristocratic woman, who 
has posed as an international philanthropist. 
She is a woman of the most exquisite charm 
and address, with tears ready for the distresses 
of war and great persuasion with moneyed 
people simply because she never asks for 
money. She doesn’t need it. She has a 
philanthropic salary of $1500 a year. She lives 
at the rate of $20,000 a year; and women are 
as readily captivated by her as men. The Se- 
cret Service began to suspect things because of 
the discrepancy between her income and her 
establishme nt. He r friends discredited their 
suspicions. ‘‘Why,”’ declared one such, ‘“‘that 
woman spends thousands for the cause.” 

‘“T know, but where does she get the thou- 
sands?” 

‘‘Idiot! That woman inherited gene yang 
and generations of priceless jewels. When I 
last saw her she was selling her grandmother’s 
tiara ——” 

The hardened sinner of the Secret Service 
grinned. ‘‘I’ve heard of those jewels being 
pawned ever since the war began,” he replied. 
‘““They are like the widow’s cruse of oil; but 
they keep birds of such plumage flitting gayly,” 
and he grinned again. To this day I do not 
know how the American Government has 
checked up this woman’s activities, though I 
know she is shadowed day and night whether 
in New York, London or Berlin. 

I have spoken of a ‘‘ double cross, ”’ of which 
there is always danger in Secret Service work. 
By ‘‘double cross” I mean men or women who 
are seemingly openly in the employment of 
one side while taking pay and reporting to the 
other side. Only the most trustworthy em- 
ployees are ever authorized to use this 
method; for under the circumstances, what is 
to hinder taking pay from both sides and 
reporting to both sides—as the women referred 
to have undoubtedly done? Yet such methods 
seem excusable and unavoidable in some cases. 

For example, there is the famous case of the 
Krag rifles condemned by the United States 
Ordnance Bureau, for which fabulous offers 
were made to the Federal Government. Presi- 
dent Wilson refused utterly to sell them to 
the belligerents, finally telling one persistent 
banker: ‘‘ You can only get those Krags over 
my dead body.” At the same time it was 
known these rifles were being hawked for sale 
by free-lance brokers to the agents of the dif- 
ferent European governments. Sample rifles 
were taken from the arsenals and exhibited. 


F SAMPLES of rifles could be stolen, why not 

thousands and hundreds of thousands? It 
was necessary to ascertain who was permitting 
the thefts and how they were being carried out; 
so a United States Secret Service man ap- 
proached a European buyer and offered them 
for sale. ‘‘ Why,’’said this official, ‘‘I am so close 
on the inside that two days after you deposit the 
money in the bank”’ (it would have been mil- 
lions) ‘“‘you can dandle the president’s grand- 
child on your knee.” The European buyer, 
who was spending money in veritable floods, 
must have had his own opinion of a president 
whom some fifteen or twenty millions could 
persuade; but, before depositing the money, 
he looked up the official’s record—and let go 
the bargain as if it had been a red-hot poker. 
If he had gone ten steps farther they would 
have had him in prison. I suppose this Secret 
Service man’s actions could be described as 
legitimate ‘‘ double crossing.” 


Quite otherwise is the ‘‘ double crossing”’ of a 
notoriety who describes himself as an ex-spy 
and has written profusely of so-called revela- 
tions against one European government. He 
now poses as the friend of the opposing powers. 
As a matter of fact, he has been kicked out of 
all the embassies as a blackmailer; yet he very 
nearly got a perfectly innocent newspaperman 
shot by a trick to betray the foreign agent of 
the Allies among the Central Powers. 

Knowing that the newspaper man had 
friends among the Allies, for whom this poseur 
professed to be working, he asked the corre- 
spondent to get a message from a friend of his 
in the Netherlands and deliver it to an English 
friend in disguise in Berlin. The newspaper- 
man called for the message in a consular office 
in the Netherlands, but, before giving the 
message, the man in the Netherlands cabled 
to the United States about the correspond- 
ent’s status. The correspondent, being in the 
Netherlands, could not explain he was acting 
for a third party in America and not for him- 
self. 

The Dutch agent grew suspicious and gave 
no message to Berlin. If he had given the mes- 
sage to the correspondent, who was acting in 
perfectly good faith, the newspaperman would 
have traced the address in Berlin and caused 
both himself and the man to whom the message 
was addressed to be shot as traitors. In fact, 
it might have led to the shooting of half a 
dozen men disguised in Berlin. This is the kind 
of “double crossing” that no Secret Service 
man ever forgives or forgets. 


\ ITH nothing have the Intelligence men 

had more paralyzing troubles than the 
new disguises in which bombs and other explo- 
sives are concealed under seemingly innocent 
drugs and chemicals. It may be noted here that 
the stoppage of exports from the warring coun- 
tries cut the United States off from certain sup- 
plies; soit was perfectly natural that foreign 
chemists should flock to this country to estab- 
lish new industries; but the new industries have 
concealed a multitude of things. Explosions in 
munition factories and on ships soon proved 
that a new form of untraceable explosive was 
being used and that it was being manufactured 
in ways that could not be discovered. 

A whole new science of explosives was born 
with the war; and crude fanatics were being 

carefully instructed in the science. Needless to 
add, United States Secret Service men joined 
the band of ‘‘students”’; and what they learned 
was this: The old-style bomb could be rendered 
harmless by plunging it in water. The new- 
style bomb blew man, atmosphere and water 
into nothingness immediately on touching 
water. Cement-floored, metal-walled buildings 
were proof against fire; so an explosive was 
designed to flame into "and consume the at- 
mosphere. This was a fine powder spread on a 
cement floor, which would explode from a foot- 
tread. Those were the methods designed to 
create a Reign of Terror in America. 

One of the common errors about such Secret 
Service work is that it is necessarily furtive and 
hidden. It isn’t. It is open, aboveboard and 
carried on in such broad daylight that no one 
suspects. The greatest resorts for secret agents 
in New York are the open lobbies of the most 
crowded hotels. The bigger the crowd the 

easier to avoid notice; and some of the finest 
work, both by American and foreign agents, has 
been done in the open street. 

I know, for example, of one very important 
agent of a foreign power who was always 
preceded and followed by three of his own 
“‘shadows” to signal him, and in addition was 
always followed by an equal number of United 
States Secret Service agents shadowing his 
shadows. Up to the very time he was caught 
this man ridiculed the idea that his movements 
were known. If known, why didn’t the United 
States men act? Because it was easier and 
safer to let the man go on boldly in the open, 
knowing every move he took, than to drive him 
to hiding whence he would spread his mischief. 
Toward the end, some of his own shadows were 
United States men. Checks which he sent out 
for illicit work were in one case countersigned 
by a United States agent. That is how tell 
tale stubs found their way to the Department 
of Justice, where they are in wait to-day. 


I OW it was with the foreign governments 
at the beginning of the war I don’t know, 
but at the present time there is not a secret 
agent for a foreign power without “‘a shadow” 
whose function is to watch that agent and check 
up his operations for that same foreign power. 
The loyalty of certain great labor union 
leaders to American ideals has helped in a 
way that can never be told till after the war. 
It was through them that the Government 
learned of one of the most astounding jokes 
ever attempted in the United States. The 
foreign agent with the big bag of money, who 
was involved, could not appear openly. His 
plan was to control the peace parties by manip 
ulating certain labor unions; so he employed 
a clever intermediary —very clever. The inter- 
mediary proposed to buy one hundred labor 
leaders at $1000 each for a certain big rally; 
but, of course, checks could not be made out 
directly to the labor leaders. If the big man 
would produce the cash the intermediary would 
produce the leaders. The big man put up $125,- 
000 in two days. Of course he never saw 
it again. Neither did the labor leaders, who 
had informed the Secret Service. The inter- 
mediary taok it all. He is serving a peniten- 
tiary sentence now on another charge; whereas 
the man representing the foreign power is 
serving a similar sentence in a foreign prison. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 











—TENACRE— 


A Country School for Young Girls 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 





REPARATORY to Dana 
Hall. Fourteen miles from 
Boston. All sports and athletics 
supervised and adapted to the 
age of the pupil. “The finest 
instruction, care and influence. 





MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 


Bradford Academy for Young Women 


114th year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal, 


Miss LAuRA A. KNotTT, A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Huntington Ave. 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. fps, ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Principal. 


The Fannie A. Smith 


Froebel Kindergarten and Training School 
We have found the demand for our graduates greater than we can 
supply. One and two year courses. For catalogue address 


FANNIE A. SMITH, Principal, 871 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


26 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory Schoc 17 miles from Boston. 40 
Athletic 5 Buildings. 








1 for Girls. 
Fields. Gymnasium, 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


Acres. Skating Pond. 





Wheaton ern for Women | 


n Massachu 
egree Fa t of and wome! Scar dichces 
f ‘ 20 bail lings 100 acre End 
ment ( g t f V. Coue, D.D., LL.D Pre 
Jorton (30 miles from Boston) 





| GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Prin., 62 School St., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
29th year. New building. 
Positions for graduates. 

and Playgrounds. 


Courses of one, two and three years, 
Similar courses in Medical Gymnastics 
Apply to THE SECRETARY. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 


23 miles from Boston. General — with Household 
Science. College Preparation. Address 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal. 








Howard Seminary For Girls @, 7s: fro Boston. 


College preparatory 
and general courses. Household economics. Art, Music, vocal and in- 
strumental. Interior Decorating. School, dormitory, fine gymna- 
sium. Horseback riding, tennis, golf, hockey, basketball. Upper and 
lower school. 50 pupils. Live teachers. $600-$700. Mr.and Mrs. 
C. P. KENDALL, Principals, WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 





Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 

and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 

37th year opens Sept. 24th. Address HARRY 

jo Rk Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
oston 









WORCESTER, Massachusetts. 


Worcester Domestic Science School 22¢22¢t"o-ear Nor- 


maland.,Home-making 
courses, Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dietitians, 
housekeepers. The first school devoted solely to Normal Domestic 
Science training. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Sept. 18th, 1917, Address Mrs. F. A. WETHERED, 158 Institute Road. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Two years’ thorough training in essentials of Educational 
Gymnastics and Manual Therapy. Much individual atten- 
tion. Personalities studied, developing successful teachers. 
Increasing demand for our graduates. 

Dr. Mary R. Mulliner, Director, 40 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY 


Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the legis- 
lature. Faculty of 60 physicians. One-hundred-thousand-dollar 
college and hospital just opened. Send for catalog and booklet, 


“Success of Our Graduates.” Cambridge Mass 
’ . 


The Sargent Schoo For Physical 


Education 
Established 1881. Largest teachers’ department for phys- 
ical education in the world. General and special courses 
prepare for healthy womanhood. Address for booklet, 














Dr. D. A. SARGENT, Cambridge, Mass. 

Your boy or girl will be guided for habits of systematic 
tud esas Bich. = vorth-while moral Athletic In 
Vhite Mountain eparate Junior Department. Catalog 


Tilton, N. H. 








NEW YORK 

























A Most Unusual 
School for Girls 


Meets the present day demand 

for excellent scholarship and 
training along practical lines, 
together with social standing, 
splendid Christian influences §& 

and proper physical de- 
velopment. Strong face 

ulty; vocational and 

college preparatory 
courses; tennis, basket 

ball, hockey, riding. 16 

. acres. Fireproof build- 

» ing. Artesian water. 
Resident dietitian. 

40 min. from Phila. 

Address 


DEVON MANOR 
Box 167, Devon, Pa. 


» 
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THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS Founded 1853 


Healthful, invig- 

orating location 

amid pictur- 

esque surround- 

ings. School 

park land of 100 

“ acres. Six mod- 

ern, homelike 

buildings for 90 

girls and 14 

——— hece 

Pry ” ough college 

The Mountain School preparation and 

courses for girls not going to college. Music, dancing, practical 

domestic science and athletic training. New $30,000 building 

with gymnasium, swimming pool and sleeping porch, On Main 
Line Penna. R. R. Write for illustrated catalog. 


A. BR, GRIER, i P. 8. MOULTON, A.B., Headmast 








er 




















Equipment and advan- 
tages unsurpassed; 
faculty of unques- 
tioned standing; high 
scholarship standards; 
minimum cost. Super- 
vised and supported by 
the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Supervisors’ 
Course for those in- 
tending to teach public 
school music. Catalog. 


JAMES E. AMENT, 
Ph. D.," LL. D., Principal 








Miss Cowles’ School é2i. 


(Highland Hall) Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
tad Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of School. 


Prepares for Bryn 
Mawr, Wellesley, 
Smith,Mt.Holyoke 
and Vassar. Cer- 
tificate privileges. 
Also strong general 
course, Music, Art, 
Domestic Science. 
Healthful location. 
Modern improve- 
ments—all rooms 
connect with bath. 
Gymnasium, 
he ht ies pool 

sleeping 








nc 
porch. Resident instructors.Catalog. Address’ THESEC’y. 








Box 130, Birmingham, Pa. 














EN. 


Instruction in small groups—personal care. De- 
velopment of character and training for efficient 
service in life. Prepares for colleges, technical 
schools. Separate Junior Department—complete 
equipment. Gymnasium and twenty-acre athletic 
field. Carnegie Library. Moderate rates. Catalog. 


Oscar S. Kriebel, D.D., Prin., Box 109, Pennsburg, Pa. 


— |PEDDI 











A School 
For Boys 


Meets the parents’ requirement of modern equipment, 
hee scholastic and moral standards and a rational, 
healthful school life. It secures the enthusiastic co- 
operation of the boy because of its expert faculty leader- 
ship, its body of 300 students, its fine equipment for 
athletics and all outdoor sports, and the general policy 
of keeping its students busy in worth-while ways. 
§| Peddie Institute is located nine miles from 
ton, midway between New York and 
Modern school buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, 
Athletic Field, and 60-acre campus. Its certificate is 
honored by all colleges accepting certificates. Endowment 
permits moderate rates. 52nd year. Send for catalog. 


R.W. SWETLAND, LL. D., Headmaster 
Box 6-X, Hightstown, N. J. 


Prince- 
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professional three 
Architecture, 


Household Arts: 
years’ 
of Domestic Science 
Vocational and 
Arts. One-year 
Dietetics, Lunchroom 
agement, 
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July 2. 





veeks employment 
Illustrated bulletins. State course desired. 


Rochester, New York 


year courses in Fine and Applied Art, 
Design, Ceramics. 


Schools of Industrial and 


training for teacheys 
and Art 
Industrial 
courses in 
Man- 
Dressmaking, Mil- 
Three-year co-operative training in Engineering, alter- 
Six weeks’ Summer Session opens 


Address 
THE REGISTRAR, Dept. J, Eastman Bldg., 55 Plymouth Ave. 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM & MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
ESTABLISHED 1885 
School of Applied Arts: 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Complete equipment for Art Education. 


: . Normal and 
Commercial Illustration, 


Ideal conditions, student life and surroundings. 





iree 


SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL 











Ossining School ii. 
Box 101, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


“Likable, Livable and Homelike.”” ‘“The social, 
athletic and educational life of the school beau- 
tifully combined.’’ High School graduates may 
specialize as desired. Certificate privileges. 
Preparation for life and the home. In beautiful 
Westchester, thirty miles from New York. 48th 
year. Separate house for younger girls. Write 


for Year Book of Upper and Lower Schools. 


CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 











Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


Offers a complete musical education and 


unique 
advantages. Graduates 


are eligible to teach in the 
New York State Public Schools without State cer- 
tificate, and the Conservatory maintains several 
companies in the Lyceum field. Allinstruments 
singing, languages, painting and dramatic art. 
modious buildings, concert halland dormitories. Resi- 
dent and day students. Terms moderate. Catalog. 


Address —The Registrar, 4 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


, also 
Com- 





























Miss Cc. ro E MASON. LL.M, 


trytown-on-Hudson 











For nearly sixty years 
theleader. Thorotrain- 
ing in every business 
pursuit. Actual prac- 
tice in required duties. 
Accounting, Banking, 
Civil Service, Secretarial and 
Teachers’ courses. Both sexes, 
Has trained more than fifty thou- 
sand of America’s successful men. 
Open all the year. Enter any week- 
day. Catalog on request. 

















C.C. GAINES, Box839, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection 
with Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and professional 
trainingof women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Special 

students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y¥. 














Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Harmony, 
Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, Practice 
Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 65. Per- 
sonal attention. Catalog. 54 Main St., Potspam, N. 


WALLCOUR 


Music. Dramatics. 





Graduate work. 
Home Economics 


College preparation. 
Certificate privilege. 
Dancing. Attractjve boathouse gift of 
Alumnz. Healthful sports, boating, hockey, tennis, swimming 
and horseback riding. Limited number. For catalog address 


Mrs. ANNAGOLDSMITH TAYLOR, A. B., Aurora-on-Cayugs, N. Y. 
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Nazareth Hall 
Military Academy 


FOR BOYS Founded 1743 


Nazareth Hall boysare exactly the kind of 
companions you want for your boy. Every 
advantage for right training and character- 
building. Boys live together according to % 
age and get personal attention, in and out of 
class. Senior, Intermediate and Junior De- 
partments. Athle ticand Military Training. 
Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Business. Healthfullocation between South 
and Blue Mountains. Alumniincludes many 
nationally famous men. For information 


Address The Aide, Nazareth, Pa. 


Walnut Lane Schoo 
deal: 


moral, 
School Graduates; 














60th year. Oldest School for Girls 
in Philadelphia. City and country 
Development of well-poised personality through 
social and physical training. Courses: High 
Home making; College Preparatory; General. 


advantages. 
ntellectual, 


Piano Mandolin Domestic Science Art 

Voice Expression Short Story Writing French 

Violin Secretarial Interior Decoration German 

Harp Sewing First Aid to Injured Spanish 
Millinery Home Nursing 

ATHLETICS: Horseback riding; Swimming; Basketball; Hockey; 

Tennis; Country tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 


Miss 8. Edna Johnston, A. B., 


Principals, Box L, 


Mr. Herbert L. Sackett, &. M., 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Penna. 












A Cultural and Prac- 
tical School for young 
women, Twenty-three 
minutes from Phila- 








delphia. Rooms with 
private baths. Moder- 
ale terms, 











“Beechwood " 


. LEGE Preparatory and College Depart- 

| ae Conservatory of Music. Arts and 

Crafts, Art, Oratory. Elective courses in 
Domestic Arts and Science s, Secretaryship, Nor- 
mal Gymnastics, Normal Kinde rgarten. Swim- 
ming, Athletic Field, new Gymnasium. Catalog. 
M. H. Reaser, Ph. D., President, Box 413, Jenkintown, Pa. 








A School of Quiet Refinement 

Unfailing courtesy and a fine spirit of fairness 
and gentiqsnamnass are school traditions at St. 
Luke Fine preparation for college and business. 
Special Junior school. And ever present and help- 
ful are the Masters—kindly, cultured men whose 
specially is boys. 

For Booklet and Catalog, please address 

Chas. H. Strout, M. A., Wayne—on the Main Line—Pa. 











Bishopthorpe Manor 


AX HOOL for girls in preparation 
for college or for life. Certifi 
cate privileges. Two-year cultural & 
course for High School graduates. 
Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sciences, 
Arts and Crafts. Expression, Outdoor 
sports. Junior Department. Address 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 
Box 248, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool 
































A home school in the country 
for boys and girls, where they 
Supervision makes their as- 
Se panne dormitories. Graduates 
227 acres. Athletics. Catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOO 


eat and recite together. 
sociation helpful. 
succeed in college. 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Prin., Box 287, George School, Pa. 





The Mary Lyon School 


A Country School in a College Town 
College preparatory. Certificate 
privilege Open-air classrooms. 
Opportunity for advanced study. 
SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School 
for girls 6 to 14; separate complete 
equipment. For catalog address 

H. M. Crist, A. B., Frances L. Crist, 

A. B., Principals. 
Box 1511, Swarthmore, Pa. 















Darlington Seminary 


1851 West Chester, Pa. 1917 
A developing school for Girls. Located in a 60-acre 
estate in Pennsylvania's finest country. Language, 


Art, Music, Expression, Arts and Crafts, and Home- 

making Courses. College Preparation ‘with certifi- 

cate privilege. Catalogue and views upon request. 
CHRISTINE FAAS BYE, Principal. | Box 607. 


WAH TTT 














Offers a thorough physical, 
Mercersburg Academy mental and moral training 
for college or business. Under Christian masters from the 
great universities. Located in the Cumberland Valley, one 
of the most picturesque spots of America. New gymnasium, 
Equipment modern. Write for catalog. Address Box 150 
William Maan Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 














unior House 

Swarthmore Preparatory School” rm 
(Junior Department) 

An important division in a well estab- 
lished school An e xcelle nt boys’ 
home. Write for booklets, “*A Moth 
er's Letter and What Came of It’ 
and “* The Vision of Swarthmore.” 
These books will interest you. 


A. H. TOMLINSON, Headmaster, 
Box 108, Swarthmore, Pa. 
(11 M. Phila.) 


Linden Hall Seminary 


A girls’ school with an unbroken history since 1746. Beau- 
tiful, healthful location. Academic and College Prepara 
tory Courses. Music, Art, Domestic Science. Business, 
Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Department. Gym- 
nasium. Terms, $500. Catalog. 


REV. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, Box 109, Lititz, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersbur 
PENN HAL ScHOOL FoR GiRLs. College Pre- 
paratory, Modern Language and Special 
Courses. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May of 
each year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
ruption. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $600. Cata- 
logue and views. Address FRank S. MaGiit, A. M., Prin., Box D. 
























Continued on Page 88 
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BLAIR ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
SEPARATE BUILDINGS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Upper school prepares for all colleges and technical schools. 
Liberally endowed. Terms—$550.00, including 
all school activities. Campus 100 acres in high- 
lands near Delaware Water Gap. Eight stone 
and concrete buildings. Athletic fields, lake, 
gymnasium, swimming pool. Sixty miles from 
New York. 70th year. Address: 

JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 

Box H, Blairstown, N. J. 

















WENONAH 


Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. U.S. Army 

officerdetailed. Special school for young 

boys; separate house for seniors. Rid- 

ing school in connection. C atalog. 

Dr. C. H. LORENCE, President, 

CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Ph.B., Supt. 
Box 439, Wenonah, N. J. 















Miss Woods’ School For Exceptional Children. Every facility, ina 
suburban home, for the care and training of children who, through 
mental or physical disability, are unable to attend public or private 
schools. 14 miles from Philadelphia. Booklet. Moriiz A. Woops, 
Prin. 150 PENNSYLVANIA, Roslyn, FLorENCcE E, Woops, Head Nurse, 


The Hedley School Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For the care and training of children of retarded and undeveloped 
mentality. Individual instruction, ideal home life, mother’s care and 
association with normal children. J. R. HepLtey, M. D., Resident 
Physician. Mrs. Cora L. Hepiey (N. Y. Univ.), Prin. Box L. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL #5 


(formerly Chevy Chase Seminary). A school for girls, a prepa- 
ration for womanhood. Washington's finest and healthiest suburb. 
Social and civic advantages of the national capital combined with 
a thoroughly modern education. Catalog on request. 


Freperic Ernest FarrRinGcton, Ph. D., Headmaster. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In finest residential section of National Capital. Two years’ 
course for High School graduates, general and special 
courses. Domestic Science. Outdoor sports. 

Edward W. Thompson, Principal, 1601 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 








National School 
Domestic Art & Science 


Offers comprehensive two and three year courses 
in cultural and practical subjects, including Lan- 
guage, Literature, Music and Art. New fireproof 
model-home Dormitories with supervised practice 
in household management. Eleven-acre campus. 
Faculty of 32 specialists. Catalogue on request. 


Box M, 2650 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 

















SOUTHERN STATES 











Hollins College 
For Women Hollins, Va. 


Seventy-fifth session. Four year college course 
leading to A. B. degree; Music, Art, Domestic 
Science, etc.; two year College Preparatory 
course. Beautifully situated on a 700 acre 
estate in the healthful Valley of Virginia. Alti- 
tude 1200 feet. 250 students, 40 officers and 
teachers. Write for catalogue and views. Ad- 
dress Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 340, 














Sweet Briar College 


For Women Sweet Briar, Virginia 

Degree accepted as basis for graduate work in 
leading colleges and universities. Departments of 
Art, Music, and Home Economics. Campus of 
3,000 acres in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Unex- 
celled climate. Out-of-door sports the year round. 


Emilie Watts McVea, A.M., Litt.D., President. 


THE ACADEMY—on the College Campus — offers 
preparatory and general courses 

lor catalogue and views of college and academy, address 
the Secretary, Box 10, Sweet Briar, Virginia. 

















seminarY / 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record. 
College Preparatory, certificate privileges; 
Special for High School graduates; Expression; 
Art, Music, Pipe Organ; Domestic Science; Busi- 
ness; Personal attention to manners, character ¥; 
Sports: Large grounds. Students from every sec- 
tion. Rate, $295. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY,Box937 ,BuenaVista,Va. 

































Park 


Seminary-for Girls 


JameTt “Be ped nt, DED,Pres't. 





The Higher School for High School Graduates 
20 minutes from Washington, D. C. Ideal climate, 
65-acre campus, 50 instructors, 30 buildings, division 
of girls into small home and social groups, limited 
classes and specialized instruction. Home economics, 
diploma course. Floriculture. 2 years collegiate work. 
For catalog address 
REGISTRAR, BOX 180, FOREST GLEN, MD. 

















1853 Maryland | College 1917 


COURSES — College Preparatory ; College, B. A., B. L.; Do 
mestic Science, B. S., Teacher's Certific ‘ate; Music, 
B. Mus., inn sacher’s Certificate; Expression, B.O., Teach- 
er’s Ce rti cate. 

ADVANTAGES 63 Years’ History, Strong Faculty, Girls 
from 32 States, 10 miles from Baltimore, 500-foot eleva- 
tion, near W ashington, fireproof buildings, swimming 
pool, private baths, set bowls, non-sectarian, ideal size, 
personal care. 


Address Box L, Lutherville, Md. 


ASHLEY HALL A school for girls, offering a 


broad variety of courses, in- 
cluding college preparation with certificate privileges to 
best women's colleges. Beautiful old estate, 4 acres, with 
modern equipment. Northern advantages in southern 
climate. Catalogue on request. 
MARY VARDRINE MCBEE, M..A., Principal,Charleston,S.C. 


ST. MARY’S, An Episcopal School forGirls 


Founded 1842. Full College preparation and two years ad- 
vanced work. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Science 
and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 25-acre Campus in 
mild Southern Climate. Moderate rates. Address 

Rev. Gro. W. Lay, Rector, Box 5, RALEIGH, N. C. 











Hood Seminary for Girls 


Affiliated with Hood College. Preparatory courses with cer- 
tificate privilege to Hood, Mt. Holyoke, Wellesley and other 
colleges. Diploma courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domes- 
tic Science. Gymnasium. $330. Fore atalog address Box J. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, Frederick, Md. 





Old Dominion Semi-Military Academy 


At the renowned health resort. Ideal School for 75 manly boys of 8 
to 20. Prepares for University and business. Home life. 1700 ft. 
elevation. 4 buildings. Boys from 31 states and countries. Rate 
$260. Upper and Lower School in separate buildings. Catalog. 
E. E. Nerr, Ph. D., Prin., Box E, BERKELEY Sprincs, W. Va. 


STUART HALL Woommme Uae he -male 


Institute. Founded 1843. Diocesan School for Girls in the 
Virginia Mountains. General and Preparatory Courses. 
Music, Art, and Expression De -partments. E ntirely new 
equipment, including pianos. Gymnastics and field sports. 


JANE COLSTON HOWARD, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE iit. $0 


Registered Junior College. 








Prep. or College or Finishing 
Courses. Social Training. Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science. Tennis, Baske tball. ’ Five buildings. 
Gymnasium. Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, A. M., 230 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia 


Randolph-Macon Academy 
For Boys and Young Men. Front Royal, Va. 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
make unusual advant iges possible. Equipment cost 
$100,000. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. 
Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor sports. 26th 
session opens Sept. 18th, 1917. Rate, $300. ‘For catalog 
and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal, Box 421. 














VIRGINIA COLLEGE 
Oo 


R WOMEN Box L, Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading Schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive campus. Located in the Valley 
of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery. 
Elective, Preparatory and College Courses. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, under the direc- 
tion of European and American instructors. Super- 
vised athletics. Students from 32 States. For 
catalogue, address MATTIE P. HARRIS, President. 

Mrs. GERTRUDE HARRIS BOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. 





VirGcInia, Danville. 


Randolph-Macon Institute '72" GikLS: Limited to 


College preparatory 
and special courses for those not wishing to go to college. Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, Art, and Expression. Attractive home life. 
Gymnasium. Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Rate $300. 
Catalogue. Address, Box 421. Cuas. G. Evans, A. M., Principal. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary For Young Ladies 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 12th. 
historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, mod- 
ern equipment. Students from 30 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 
years). Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges Music, Art 
and Domestic Science. Catalog. STAUNTON, VA, 


FAUQUIER INSTITUTE uit. Warton. 


The 58th session begins Sept. 27th, 1917. Situated in Piedmont region 
of Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough 
homeschool, Modern buildings, 5-acrecampus. Very moderate rates. 


Catalog. ISS NELLIE V. BUTLER, Principal, Box 34. 


In the beautiful and 








Virginia Intermont College for Git!sand Young 


. Women. 33rd year. 
Students from 20 states. Preparatory and Junior College. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. usic a spe- 
cialty. Large campus. Bracing climate. Alt. 1900 feet. 
New gymnasium. Terms $225 to $300. Catalog. 

VA., BRIsTOL, Box 140, H. G. Norrstncer, A. M., Pre 





VirGIniA, Abingdon. Box 240. 


Martha Washington College Founi<3 15%. 4 


school for girls, in the 
mountains of Southwestern Virginia, 2200 ft. altitude. 4 years’ colleg« 
work with A. B. degree. Two years Preparatory. Music, Art, Ex 
pression, Domestic Science. Modern buildings, 10-acre campus. 
lerms, $300.00. Catalogue on request. S. D. Lone, D. D., President. 


St. Hilda’s Hall—charles Town, W. Va. 


A school for girls near Washington, under auspices Bishops, Episcopal 
Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses. Music, Art, Ath- 
letics under trained director. Open air classrooms. A teacher to 
every four girls. Rates $400. Catalog. MARIAH PENDLETON 
DUVAL, Principal (former Principal Stuart Hall), 











WESTERN STATES 
A SCHOOL FOUNDED ON A CULTURAL BASIS 


The training develops a strong and pleasing personality, 
freedom of speech, a well modulated voice, poise, self- 
assurance, and control in delivery. Special Summer Term. 
MORSE SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Musical Art Building St. Louis, Mo, 

















WHAT THE 
NAVY CAN DO FOR 
YOUR BOY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


without any particular or definite aim in life 
and without acquiring any special training? 
Are you absolutely sure that he is going to be 
a real success, or are you beginning to have 
doubts as to how he is going to turn out? 

I may be enthusiastic, perhaps, about the 
Naval service, but it is only because I have as 
a civilian, like you, seen the actual results of 
that service; it is because I have met hundreds 
of employers who will jump at the chance of 
employing almost anybody with an honorab le 
discharge from the United States Navy; it is 
because I have seen hundreds of cases of young 
men who have, after serving an enlistment or 
two in the Navy, gone out and got positions in 
lines of work for which their naval service had 
especially fitted them. 

It is not necessary to go into an enthusiastic 
description of the food which the Government 
gives to the men in the Navy. It might hurt 
somebody’s feelings if I were to draw the com- 
parison with the food they get in some of the 
homes of this country, or with some of the 
hashed-over or predigested stuff that many of 
our youngsters get while living in quick-lunch 
rooms and first-class hotels. Perhaps we do not 
serve sweetbreads and caviar on ships at sea, 
and perhaps the daily ration only costs the Gov- 
ernment forty cents, but the proof of the pud- 
ding is not so much in the eating as in the 
physical appearance of the men in our naval 
service. Take a look at them and see if you 
do not agree with me. 


lig am I going to expatiate like the old- 
1 N fashioned rec ruiting posters on the “chance 
to see the world” with a picture of a coral 
beach and palm trees waving over it. The 
United States is not a tourist agency. We do not 
send out ships to South America or the Asiatic 
Station in order to give their crews a sight- 
seeing trip. Nor can we promise a boy entering 
the Navy that he will be assigned to a particular 
ship or a pasticular locality. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that in the normal course of things the 
average enlisted man does see a good deal of 
his own and other countries. At practically all 
times the Navy has some ships stationed in 
China, the Philippines, Hawaii, on both coasts 
of Mexico and Central America, and in the 
islands of the West Indies, in addition to our 
own seaboard, and various kinds of special 
cruises occur from time to time. 

As a result there is no question that service 
in the Navy has a broadening effect through 
contact with many places and many people; 
and no matter how proud we may be of our 
town, of our own county, or of our own state, 
we must all admit that knowledge of new places 
and making of new friends is a good thing. It 
is in aT with the remark of a former President 
of the United States when he had been blocked 
in an important piece of legislation by a few 
Congressmen who took the loc al as opposed to 
the national point of view. As he paced up and 
down the room with set jaw he said: “If | 
could only be Congress as well as President for 
five minutes I would amend the Constitution 
so as to make eligible for election to Congress 
only such men as could prove that they had 
visited every state in the Union and had taken 
one trip to some country besides our own.” 

Just one other point about sending your boy 
into the Navy: This country we know is, be- 
cause of its great size and diversified interests, 
in danger of two things: sectionalism and class 
feeling. Government service, and Naval serv- 
ice in particular, I think, does more than any 
other to iron out the lines of sectionalism, and 
more than any other teaches the true kind of 
equality we necd—the equality that gives 
every individual a fair chance and recognizes 
individual endeavor and ability. ‘Tied up with 
this is the question of discipline, not mere blind 
submission to an autocratic military system, 
but the quick carrying out of orders that make 
for the common good of every man on the ship, 
as well as for the fighting efficiency of the ship. 


HAVE perhaps stressed unduly the advan- 

tages of the American Naval Service for the 
average young American. It is true that we 
are many thousands short of the number re- 
quired to man the great additions to our fleet, 
and that war means a demand for 4 sae thou- 
sands more. What applies to the Navy applie s 
to a great extent to other branches of the Gov- 
ernment service. I hope to see the day when 
national service is not only an established fact, 
but also one of the most highly prized privi- 
leges of all Americans. It will be a good thing 
when we think of service, not asa duty, but as 
a privilege of our citizenship. 

I, as a father, look forward to the day when 
my boys will be able to render service to their 
country. And this means service in time of 
peace as well as in time of war, and means 
service in the civilian branches as well as the 
military branches. 

We may rejoice that the day of the man and 
woman who merely expect to receive things 
from the Government is disappearing. The 
day will soon be at hand when the Army and 
the Navy of this great republic will be looked 
on by its citizens as a normal part of their own 
Government and of their own activities. 

The golden rule applies to our conduct 
toward other people. It has never been com- 
manded to us that we should under the exist- 
ing status of civilization submit to injury and 
wrong at the hands of thugs and murderers at 
home or of pirates or unscrupulous nations 
abroad. If we admit that we believe in na- 
tional defense, let us begin at home by bearing 
our share of that defense and by taking steps of 
preparation before it is too late. Of that de- 
fense the Navy is the most important part at 
the present moment, and offers immediate 
opportunity for service. 
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Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College for Women. 77th Year 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Departments of 
Expression, Household Economics, Conservatory of 
Music, School of Art. Elective Courses. 12 buildings, 
gymnasium, natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc, 
Saint Mary -of -the-Woods Academy 
Four-year High School Course. Special Course, 
For Bulletins and Illustrated Booklet address 
The Secretary, Box 120 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


























Th . . g 

omas Normal Training School 
Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts 
and Penmanship. One and two yearcourses. 28th year 
we have been placing graduates in paying positions, 
Dormitories. Strong faculty, beautiful location, ade- 
quate equipment. For catalog and full information 
address THE SECRETARY, 

Michigan, Detroit. 3012 West Grand Boulevard 





Kindergarten — Primary Training School 
OBERLIN, OHIO 

Accredited. Two-year course in theory and practice. Pre- 
pares for Kindergarten and Primary teaching. Special 
teachers from Oberlin College and Conservatory of Music 
Address Miss RosE J. DEAN, 125 Elm St. 

FERRY HALL College preparatory for girls. Junior 
college for young women. Certifi- 

cate accepted by Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke 
etc. Art, music, expre ssion, domestic science. Swimming 
pool. C hristian school with home care and country en- 
vironment. For further information write to MArRIon 
Coats, M.A., Principal, Box 312, Lake Forest, Illinois, 


Frances Shimer School 


For Girls and Young Women. 2 years College, 4 years Academy, 
Music, Art, Elocution, Home Economics, Secretarial and Teachers’ 
Course. Certificate privileges. 35 acres. 8 buildings. 64th year, 
Separate building for 1st and 2nd year academic students. Catalog, 
Rev. Wm. P. McKee, Dean, Box 640, Mt. Carroll, Ill. 














CAMPS 











For 
Girls 


Sargent Camps 





Peterboro, N. H. Dr. D. A. Sargent, Pres. 
Two camps, Seniors, 14 to 24; Juniors, 8 to 13 

The place for your summer's outing, where you will 
find the things you like best. All Field and Water 
Sports, Horseback Riding and Driving, Arts and 
Crafts, Nature Study, Dramatics, Singing and Danc 
ing. Canoeing and camping on picturesque lake 
Monadnock and other mountain trips 
geant. Twilightsingingonthelake. Safetyandhealth 
our first consideration. In pite of greater expense 
our rates are not increased. 


For illustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 28 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE TELA-WAUKET CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


RoxBuRY, VERMONT. In the very heart of the Green Moun 
Rustic bungalows, assembly hall with fireplace Music, dan 
games. Private pond. Clay tennis courts. Hikes, camping trips 
Riding over mountain roads and trails. Riding and instruction free. 
All counselors positions filled. Illustrated booklet. 

Mr. AND Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP,TECONNET FOR GIRLS 


On our own island, China Lake, Me. Dining hall, assembly 
house, tents. Swimming, canoeing, motor-boating, land and water 
sports. Crafts and dramatic projects. Personally directed by Mr. 
CuarLes F. Towne (Assistant Superintendent of Schools) and 
Mrs. TOWNE. Address 16 Eames St. Providence, R. I. 


WYNONA CAMP 


FOR GIRLS FAIRLEE, VT. 
Exceptional advantages. Electric lights, running water, 
shower baths, sleeping bungalows. In pine grove facing 
beautiful mountain lake. Allsports. Efficient supervision. 
Catalog. THE DIRECTOR, 269 Summer S&t., Fitchburg, Mass. 


























E want your 

spare time — 

Will you sell 
it? All about you are 
subscribers for The 
Ladies’ Home “four- 
nal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. 
You can earn $20.00 
a week looking after 
new and renewal 
subscriptions. 


Agency Division 
The Curtis 
Publishing Company 


284 Independence Square 
Philadelphia 
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Ferris 


Good Sense Corset 


Waists 


For Women, Misses and Children 

have every advantage of the corset with- 
out its discomfort. Made in a variety of 
styles, clasp or button front, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, in coutil or batiste. 
Ferris Maternity Corsets 
safeguard mother and child, give restful 
support and preserve the figure in graceful 
lines. 

All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists 
Inferior imitations are sold as 
Ferris Waists. Comparison 
proves the superiority of the 
genuine. Get full value for 
your money by insisting on 
the garment with the Ferris 
label. 


SOTNNAUNNNNNULLENNTALATTENNIS 








TRADE MARK 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
If your dealer will not supply the model 
you select, send your order direct to us. 


FERRIS BROS. CO., 48-52 East 21st St., New York 




















and Paper 

afford absolute protection 
against moths and keep gar- 
ments and furs neat and 
handy. In six sizes; each 
with metal hanger. 
Size Tar Odorless Cedar 

x6x24 $.50Ea. $.60 Ea. $.70 FE: a. 
30x6x40 60 “ .70 “ .80 ‘ 
i 24x6x37 .75 ° 90 “ 1.05 

White Tar a 30x6x50 1.00% 115 “ 1.30 “ 
30x6x60 1.25 “ 1.40 “ 1.60 “ 
_ mothproof, 396% 70 150 “ 1.65 “ 2.00 * 
is excellent for lining 
tranksand drawers and Lavender Garment Pags 
wrapping rugs, dra- 24x 9x 50, $2.25 Each 
peries, etc. Rolls of 24x9x 60, $2.50 Each 
twelve sheets 40 x 48— At your dealer or direct from us. 


Pine Tar 90c. Cedar = wy; 
: Vrite for free bookl Mot! 
$1.00 per roll. eeaentine: eee OP oe 


The White Tar Company, Dept. 8, 103 John Street, New York City 
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FACE POWDER. 


In use for 30 years by the daintiest 
women. Does not rub off. Guaranteed 
the equal of any 50c or $1 powder. At 
all toilet counters. Write for free sample. 
The Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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For whiter teeth and firm, rosy 
gums. Cleansing—gently 
and healthfully antiseptic. 


Highest Award 


anama-Pacific Exposition. 

















Write for boo 
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VIRGINIA STATIONERY CO., 915-C Main 
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of latest styles, 
prices on En- 
“graved Invitations, Announcements, Cards, 
etc. With each order we will make free Hand- 
Card Rassiear from copper plate they are engraved from. 
St., Richmond, Va 











(CONTINUED 
“When I get there there'll be four old 
a @ said Charlotte eee 

Oh, I don’t know,” laughed Margaret. 
“There’s the half- witted boy, remember.” 

Charlotte bit the end of her tongue and went 
upstairs; but the next morning as she rode 
back to her birthplace in Mr. Briggs’ wagon 
she found herself thinking of what her pretty 
cousin had told her. 

When they first left Penfield the houses they 
passed had a prosperous appearance, and the 
people she saw waved their hands at her. But 
gradually, as they jolted farther and farther 
into the country, the farms began to look more 
and more dilapidated, and sharp-faced curiosity 
was seen more often than smiles. 

“Great country for rocks hereabout,” said 
Mr. Briggs, stroking his enormous mustache. 
“Farmers used to sharpen their sheep’s noses 
so they could get a bite between the stones.” 
After this ancient jest Mr. Briggs mutely re- 
tired (if one may speak that way) behind his 
enormous mustache, as though the prospect 
depressed him and he wished to philosophize 
upon life. 

“There’s one comfort,’”? thought Charlotte, 
looking around: “it can’t get any worse than 
this.” 

But a mile or two farther, after passing three 
abandoned farms, one after another, they came 
to the most desolate of all desolate sights, an 
abandoned church, with its steeple awry and 
its roof fallen in. 

“Oh!” gasped Charlotte. 

“Pretty bad!” agreed Mr. Briggs. 

“‘What’s the matter with these farms that 
the people don’t stay here?” 

“Too fur from the railway to take their 
milk. Sixteen miles there and back every day. 
‘Too much for any farm team.” 

“Then why does anybody at all live here?” 

“Search me!” said the candid Mr. Briggs 
**No place else to go, I guess.” 

Whereupon he retired again behind his enor- 
mous mustache, and poor Charlotte’s heart 
felt so heavy and moved so strangely that it 
might have been a little pair of millstones in 
her bosom, grinding a grist of doleful premoni- 
tions. Knowing herself to be not far from tears 
she opened her bag for her handkerchief, and 
the first thing that touched her hand was that 
purple memorandum book in which she had 
entered her Three Great Sums. 

“To make everybody like me!”’ 
looking around. ‘‘To make myself famous! 
And to marry a million: uire! Snf-ha!’”’ 

“Did you speak?” asked Mr. Briggs. 

“N-no,” said Charlotte in an uncertain 
voice. “I was laughing; that’s all.” 


IV 


\ THEN dinner was over Charlotte helped 

Aunt Hepzibah with the dishes, and then 
confidences. They 
and Margaret, and 


she thought, 


they began to exchange 
talked about Aunt Grace, 
Margaret’s rich beau, and how Aunt Grace did 
up her quinces, and how much they paid the 
minister at Penfield; and then, the scene shift 
ing to Marlin Mills, they talked about those 
faithful members of the Old Guard who had 
not yet moved or (with greater dignity) been 
moved away. 

There were only six families left, 
seven pupils to attend the schoolhouse un 
der the old Marlin elms, that same schoolhouse 
where Nathan Hale once taught before he 
went away to voice his deathless regret. 

““And, out o’ them seven, one’s a bit sim- 
pic,” said Aunt Hepzibah. silly Bates. You 
remember him?” 

Yes,” nodded Charlotte 
Margaret had said. 


and only 


, frowning at what 


‘The old folks haven’t changed much 
those that are left,’”’ continued her — sy 
little crabbeder, you'll find ’em, and a little 


poorer. But that’s Marlin Mills all over.” 

“Tm going for a walk this afternoon,” said 
Charlotte, ‘and I'll make a few calls. If they 
were all like you, Aunt Hepzy, what a lovely 
time I’d have! And she gave her aunt sucha 
young-bear’s hug that both of them felt their 
hearts grow warm, and they stood there for 
a moment, embracing, as those who love have 
embraced each other since time immemorial. 

“Ves,” thought Charlotte as she dressed to 
go out. ‘And if I had come home cross and 
cranky [’d soon be making Aunt Hepzibah 
crossandcranky too. Which goes toshow cS 
She paused, one shoe off and one shoe on, such 
an inspiration striking her that it brought a 
flush to her cheeks and a new brightness to her 
eye. ‘*There!” she breathed to herself. “I do 
believe I’ve got it!” 

She thought it over carefully, as though it 
were a problem in arithmetic or the syntax of a 
verb. ‘‘ Yes,” she whispered in exultation, “I 
do believe I’ve got the answer to my first Great 
Sum.” She put on her other shoe, then, and 
went to her chair by the window—that same 
where she used to sift ar look at 
Micah’s apple tree and the village below, and 
dream of Little Nell and Tiny Tim, and the 
beaus and belles who used to walk beneath the 
Marlin elms. 


window 


TOW!” she whispered. “Who are the only 


LN ones in Penfield that I really like?” She 


counted them on her fingers. ‘‘There’s Aunt 
Grace. And Judge Darbie. And Mr. Chap- 
man. And Miss Bartlett. And—and Neil 


Kennedy. And why do I like them? ”’ she tri- 
umphantly asked he rself. “Tlike them because 
they like me. There! And that’s the reason I 
like Aunt Hepzibah. She likesme! And that’s 
the reason I don’t like Margaret. She doesn’t 
like me! And that’s the reason all the young 
men like Margaret. She likesthem! And that’s 
the reason nobody likes a selfish person, be- 
cause a selfish person likes nobody but him- 
self. There! So if I want people to like me I’ve 


The Apple-Iree Girl 
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got to like them! And if I want everybody to 
like me I’ve got to like everybody, and that’s 
all there is to it! There!” 

She jumped from her chair, filled with that 
warmth of victory which she had always felt at 
school after a particularly difficult lesson had 
been learned; and, putting on her hat, she al- 
most danced down the stairs, and started out 
to put her theory to the test. 

Down the stairs and down the hill went 
Charlotte, as old-fashioned and bonny a figure 
as you would have found in these United 
States that day. Down over the bridge she 
tripped, past the grist mill with its columbines 
and ragged robins growing among the ruins of 
the dam, past the old blacksmith shop with the 
leather fallen from its bellows and its forge fire 
cold for nearly half a century, past a row of 
deserted tenements with gaunt holes in their 
roofs and half their clapboards gone, but each 
with its horseshoe hanging over the door to 
keep bad luck away. 

The next cottage had curtains at the win- 
dows and zinnias growing in the front yard, 
and when Charlotte turned in at the gate she 
immediately became conscious of the shrewd- 
faced old woman who was watching her through 
the window. 

“*Hello, Mrs. Johnson!”’ she laughed, wav- 
ing her hand. ‘I’m back again.” 

The old woman disappeared, and a moment 
later the front door ope ened. ‘ Well, Iswanny!”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘If ’tain’t Charlotte Marlin, 
growed out of all knowledge!” 


F CHARLOTTE had made that call the day 

before she would have contented herself with 
a quiet smile and a polite “‘ How are you?” And 
quietness would have been met with quietness, 
and politeness with a dignified gentility. But 
this was a new Charlotte who was calling on 
Mrs. Johnson, a girl who wanted everybody to 
like her and who was willing to pay the reason- 
able price of liking everybody in exchange. So, 
instead of a quiet smile and a polite ‘‘ How are 
you?” she danced up to Dame Johnson with a 
sparkle in her eye and planted such a kiss upon 
that withered old cheek that, as if by magic, a 
gentle color immediately blossomed there; for, 
oh, it had been many a year since a pair of 
young arms had folded themselves around 
Dame Johnson’s shoulders, or a pair of young 
lips had pressed themselves against her cheek! 

They chatted together for nearly half an 
hour, and the more they talked the more Char- 
lotte found to like in her lonely old hostess. If 
you could only have heard the different things 
they talked about! But, in the first place, it 
would take too long; and, in the second place, 
it wasn’t so much the things they said that 
counted as the way they said them. 

It was the way they smiled at each other, 
the rich little duets of laughter they indulged 
in, the breathless nods of the head, the sympa- 
thetic faces they pulled, the delighted little 
snorts, and all those graces and adornments of 
speech which can only flourish in the warmth 
of understanding, and wilt away comple : ly in 
the first cold blast that blows—little graces 
and adornments which quite defy desc ation. 

But one thing I can tell you: When Char- 
lotte had eaten her cake and picked up her 
bunch of zinnias and kissed the old dame on 
her other withered cheek, those two parted 
firm friends and Charlotte knew she was well 
on the way toward solving her first Great Sum. 

If you could only have heard Charlotte, too, 
on the other calls she made that afternoon, 
especially the one she made on the coquettish 
Miss Hawley, who was deaf and had an ear 
trumpet—but when all’s said and done they 
were patterned largely after the first. Char- 
lotte had simply made up her mind that she 
was going to like everybody she called upon. 
As a result she made friends wherever she 
went, and at six o’clock she returned home 
radiant, her beaky little nose held high in tri- 
umph, as though it were holding a jubilee. 

“Well?” said Aunt Hepzibah, who was busy 
at the stove. ‘‘See anybody?” 

“* Everybody!” laughed Charlotte. 

““Doesn’t take long. Found ’em a pretty 
mis’able lot, didn’t you?”’ 

““No; I didn’t!” cried Charlotte with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘I think they’re the most interesting 
folks I ever met, and [love them—every one!”’ 


Fe git .l HEPZIBAH turned, her features 
stricken into an expression of utter aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Well,” she said at last, her counte- 
nance growing more reflective, ‘I dunno but 
you're right. My father used to say you could 
set yourself either for a thing or against it—one 
about as easy as the other; and he was a wise 
old man, though I say it myself. Still—you 
wait till you’ve lived among ’em as long as I 
have. You may have different notions then.” 
But, whether or not the element of novelty 
entered into it, the fact remains that Char 
lotte soon became a great favorite in the lim- 
ited society of Marlin Mills. She helped Dame 
Johnson turn her black silk skirt. She read the 
‘‘Norwich Bulletin” to Mrs. Winthrop, who 
couldn’t read but would never confess it, though 
everybody knew it. She took fashion maga- 
zines to the coquettish Miss Hawley, who had 
been an acknowledged beauty in her day and 
had broken many a heart which had long since 
turned to dust. Yes, and before the month of 
August was over she was calling all the old 
men in the village ‘‘ Uncle,” and whenever any 
of the seven children happened to see her, you 
might have thought it was another Pied Piper 
of Hamelin just after the burgomaster’s refusal 
to pay those thousand guilders. 
“There!” thought Charlotte to herself one 
night, after making an entry in her little purple 
book. ‘I know how to make people like me, and 
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The Ideal Home Piano 


is the small grand. Above is shown 
our newest and smallest, a Colonial 
model of artistic simplicity and rare 
musical charm. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Embody every improvement which 
half a century’s experience can sug- 


gest. 


They are used in over 400 


leading educational institutions and 


60,000 homes. 


a 








Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we quote lowest prices and ship ‘‘on ap- 
proval” tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every 
intending buyer should have our new 
catalogue. Write for it. 





Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 
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reamed Chicken 
ala King 































HEN you have one of 
those born-to-the-purple 
guests,servedelicious Purity Cross 
Creamed Chicken a la King. It never 
fails to make a meal a memorable oc- 
casion, whether served as a dinner 
course, luncheon, supper, or im- 
promptu “spread” after theatre or cards. 
Prepared in an immaculate kitchen 
by our master chef from the 
famous Hotel Ritz of Paris. 
Only 25c and S0c at all fine 
grocers, or send us $1.45 
or $2.85 % dozen respective 
sizes, prepaid if you men- 
tion your grocer, In Canada, 
35c and 65c; $2.00 and $3.75 
14% dozen. Write, mentioning 
him, for booklet showing 41 
different ways of serving. 
PURITY CROSS, Inc. 
Model Kitchen 
Route2A, Oraage,N.J. 
Have you tried our new 
delicacy — PURITY 
CROSS WELSII 
RAREBIT? 














BURROWES Aromatic 


Moth-proof Cedar Chest 8]00 DOWN 





Small monthly payments if you P 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices . oe 
BURROWE 1 


Quickly pays for itself by saving storage charges. 
feathers, ¢ 
and dampness, anc 


i a ‘ Pk 
FREETRIAL bd: a ~*~. 


“Oo + Size 
CAezOLm Chest 45x21x22 
Protects furs, 
lothing, blankets and all fabrics from moths, mice, dust 
will last for generations, an heirloom. A su- 
perbgift. Handsome, massive piece of furniture, exquisitely made. 
Write for illustrated catalog and name of your nearest dealer. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 568 South Street, Portland, Me. 








Let Me Quote You a Special Price 


Fireless 

Cooker 

SY 
Cook every meal on it. If 
you are not’ satisfied and de- 
lighted I will refund every 

/\ cent. Get my 

\ | Special Low Factory Price 


direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
r) suaum paed terug. Full 
set of famous ‘‘Wear Ever’ 
aluminum cooking utensils 
ay 
el bet 


On My 
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comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 
William Campbell Co. 


ig Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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Two Children in 
the Same Street 


Two children are attacked by a serious, communicable disease. 
Both live in the same street, and have the same kind of homes. 
The same doctor attends both, and gives each the same treatment. 
One child recovers, the other dies. 

Why? Because the one who succumbs is attacked by a germ so 
malignant, so powerful, that medical science is impotent against it. 

This is true of all germ diseases. There is no hope for the per- 
son attacked by a germ of super-malignancy, because the drug has 
not been discovered that will destroy all germs without at the same 
time killing the patient. 

Yet you can make a better fight against disease than it can make 
against you and yours, by killing the germs before they have a 
chance to enter the body. Use 
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Disinfectant 


It immediately and completely de- 
stroys all kinds of germ life. Use it 
in sinks, drains, garbage cans and 
toilets. Use it in scrubbing water, 
for soap alone will not kill all germs. 


Lysol is economical; a 25c bottle goes a 
long way—-it makes two gallons of reliable 
disinfectant; a 50c bottle makes five gallons. 

Be sure and get true Lysol, _|_.ysol is also valuable for personal hygiene. 
By Lehn Fink. See important See directions with each package. 
rections with every bottle 


Three Sizes: 25c, 50c and 
$1.00. Sold Everywhere. 


**Home Hygiene’’ Sent Free 


This interesting booklet explains the scores of 
uses for Lysol as a disinfectant, antiseptic and 
germicide for household and personal use. It is 
worth reading—send for it. 


LEHN & FINK, 103 William Street, New York 












- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOND: 





“It’s All ie 
Ghe Spring’’ 





This useful Fulton Service Wagon should be in every home. 
It is a labor and time-saver for the woman who does her own 
work. It saves the tired housewife miles of steps. It carries 
the dinner to the dining room, and after the meal removes all 
dishes back to the kitchen—one trip each way. It is attractive 
and ornamental—easily folded and put away in a corner when 


not in use. 

It may also be used as a 
sewing table, or take the place 
of a kitchen cabinet for hold- 
ing utensils and materials 
used in cooking during prepa- 
ration of meal. 

Every housewife who has 
adopted the Fulton is most 
enthusiastic, and would mot part with ooo mmmmmnsnnnsnnnnonnn 
it for many times its cost. . 

Take the Fulton into your home i 
and you have a most efficient and ; 
inexpensive servant at all times. 

Write us at once and let us te! Ht you i 
how little it costs ¢-——--—----~ , 
to get this re 
markable service 
wagon delivered 
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SERVICE WAGON 





SNAP FASTENERS 
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If not at your 
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The Teneo Co. Inc. 
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those highly polished 
i surfaces that show 
‘| finger marks so plain- 
ly. The Victrola, 
Piano, Dining T; able, 
White Enamel, 


Hardwood Floors, 
any Varnished Sur- 
face. The more 
service it gives the 
more need for 


(dar 
> Polish 


Simply dampen a piece of cheese cloth, wring out 
the excess water, add a little O-Cedar Polish to the 
cloth, then go over all the varnished surface. Finish 
with a dry cloth. All the dust and the imperceptible 
particles that injure varnish are removed without 
the semblance of the slightest scratch. 


upon request 




























































































The exclusive 
Ventilating fea- 
ture will make your 
porch a cool, inviting 
lounging and sleeping room. 
Vudor Shades roll up easily and 
do not flap in the wind. Indelibly 
stained, they look like new year after 
year. Tell Vudor Shades by the Alu- 
minum Trade Mark on the moulding. 
Write us for complete information 
and name of your Vudor store. 

















A perfectly smooth, clear, glossy surface is the 
result that improves with each cleaning. 


At All Dealers. 25¢ to $3.00 
Channell Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 






Hough Shade Corporation 
220 Mill Street Janesville, Wis. 

































THE APPLE-TREE 
GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 


now I’m ready for the second Sum.” An ex- 


pression that was almost fear stole over her, 
and in slow, subdued tones she continued: 
“How can I make myself famous?” 

She tried to figure out ways and means till 
her head began to ache. She couldn’t sing; she 
couldn’t act; she couldn’t draw; she couldn’t 
write; she couldn’t play. Then what on earth, 
she asked herself, could she do? No wonder 
her poor little head ached! No wonder that, 
as the days went on, there were times when 
she felt like taking that little purple book and 
hurling it into the Quinebaug River as far as 
she could throw it. 

She was glad of the diversion when Mr. 
Chapman rode over to see her the week before 
school started and explained the lessons for the 
first term. 

““T had a young gentleman inquiring for you 
yesterday,” he said, smiling with significance 
just before he left. 

“Oh!” said Charlotte, looking very sedate 
indeed. 

“Ves; Neil Kennedy. He was graduated 
three years ago, you remember, and won the 
Milner scholarship. Attending medical school 
now. He asked to be remembered.” 

“Thank you,” said Charlotte, more sedate 
than before. 

“A fine young fellow—glad you know him,” 
continued Mr. Chapman warmly. ‘ Works 
hard every summer, so he'll have a few hun- 
dred dollars saved to start practice with. 
Going to make his mark in the world. Just the 
sort of a boy I like!” 

“Tm glad he’s getting on so well,” said Char- 
Jotte, politely enough. 


] UT that night, when she went down to the 

village to call on Dame Johnson, she began 
thinking it over; and when she walked back in 
the moonlight under the Marlin elms, she be 
gan thinking it over again; and the more she 
thought it over the more indignant she grew. 

“¥ don’t see why Mr. Chapman spoke like 
that,” she said. ‘‘ Neil Kennedy’s nothing to 
me! What if he has his plans? So have I! 
What if he does make his mark in the world? 
Can’t I make mine? Yes, and I will, too, or 
know the reason why.” 

But oh, what a problem—a problem that 
many a million have vainly tried to figure out 
since this old world began to wag. If Charlotte 
had been a talented young man in a great city 
the sum would have been plenty hard enough 
or if she had been a rich and beautiful girl it 
would have been plenty hard enough. But 
when you consider her living in that deserted 
village, a poor little schoolma’am who was 
about-to teach for twenty-five dollars a month; 
a poor little schoolma’am, moreover, with a 
nose inclined to be beaky and a chin inclined to 
be sensitive; why then you can begin to see 
what sort of a sum it was that she had set 
herself. 

Yet if you had met Charlotte on Thanks- 
giving afternoon that year, as she strode over 
the fields above the farm, I don’t think you 
would have quarreled with her appearance. 
The sun and the wind had kissed her cheeks till 
they looked like ripe apples; her eyes had that 
depth of tenderness which seems to be reserved 
for old-fashioned girls; and the knowledge 
that everybody liked her had given her an in 
definable winsomeness of manner which can 
only be suggested by the word “ charm.” 

Summer and autumn in the country had 
done her a world of good. She was developing 
like a young goddess, and there were moments 
when she had such a vibrant gift of life that 
she threw out her arms and felt she could fly. 
That afternoon, particularly, as she strode up 
the hill which overlooked the farm, she walked 
as though her feet refused to stay on the ground, 
and over and over she kept repeating: “I’ve 
gotit! Yes, and I’m sure I can doit. I’m sure 
I can—if I’m smart.” 


*HE reached the top of the hill quite out of 
breath, and made for an oak which over- 
looked the country for miles around. There she 
sat down and opened the two papers which she 
had been carrying under her arm. In each was 
the half-tone picture of a happy if somewhat 
disheveled young woman, and both pictures 
bore the caption: ‘‘ Miss Agnes Hereford. In- 
ternational Woman Golf Champion.” 

“Of course I don’t know the first thing about 
golf now,” mused Charlotte breathlessly, ‘« 
cept what I’ve read in the papers. But once 
upon a time Miss Hereford didn’t know the 
first thing about it, either, and didn’t she win 
the championship? And I know that a girl can 
practice by herself. And I know that a great 
big farm like this is the very best place to prac- 
tice too. So all I’ve got to do is to practice 
and practice—and practice—morning, noonand 
night—more than any girl in the world ever 
practiced before. And then———” A thrill 
ran over her as she continued in awe-stricken 
accents: ‘‘‘Miss Charlotte Marlin, Interna 
tional Woman Golf Champion’—and I'll be 
famous too!” 

She sat there dreaming and looking over the 
west til! the spell of the sunset claimed her, as 
it always had claimed her ever since she could 
remember, with its golden mystery, its gor- 
geous grandeur, its promise and fulfillment of 
things that are felt but not seen. 

“What a beautiful world!”’ breathed Char- 
lotte. 

She arose, feeling herself a part of the won- 
der and glory around her. In the road below a 
moving figure caught her eye. 

“‘Neil Kennedy,” she thought, frowning a 
little, the spell lifting. ‘“‘Home for Thanks- 
giving, I guess.” 

And, her frown deepening, the spell quite 
broken, she asked herself: 

‘““What has he come for?” 
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A watch is the appropriate gift for this | 
important event in the life of the boy or 

girl. It is a gift that will be treasured I 
through the years—a constant reminder || 
of the high ideals of which Commence-_ || 
ment is the inspiration. | 
For the young man, the 7-jeweled Reli- | 
ance—in snap case, $3, in dust-proof 
screw case, $3.50, and in ten-year guar- 
anteed gold-filled case, $6. And the 
Waterbury, also jeweled, $3, and the 
Waterbury Radiolite, with radium 
lighted hands and figures that glow 
brightly and tell time in the dark, $4. 


For the girl, the Midget—small and 
dainty — plain dial, $2.75, Radiolite, 
$3.50; the Midget Radiolite Two-in-One, 
$3.75; and the Strap Watch, for the 
wrist—plain dial, $3.25, Radiolite, $4. 
At all dealers; or if he is out of the on 
you want, sent on receipt of price by Robt. 


Ingersoll "8 Bro., New York, Chicago pe 
San Francisco. 


RELIANCE in A thin, hand- 
gold-filled case, some 7- jewel 
guaranteed ten Bridge Model 

years, $6 SOP: watch for men 














SIMPLE RULE to give 

your cakes and desserts 
anew zest. Change nothing 
in the recipe except where 
it now reads “flavor with 
vanilla.’’ Insert there 
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bumenized 
FOOD 


If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
afid strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


rr 482 Arch Street 
#3 _C> Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 
It is pure white, light, soft, 
pliable. Not heating, creates 
no perspiration, chafir 
irritation. Easily cleat 
always fresh, dainty, 
36 in. wide, light or 
$1.00 ayd.; 54in. wide, ! 
weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE. ! 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
StorkSheetingwriteus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-L, Boston, Mass. 
Makersof Stork Shoes, + 
Stork Pants, etc, ST, 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


out-stay Rodney Brookes, with the result that 
they finally departed together, as is the way 
of jealous youth. 

Thereafter Mr. Martin was a good deal in 
evidence. His offerings of orchids and mon- 
strously big roses far outshone poor Rodney’s 
little weekly bunch of violets, and the business 
of being a poet on a great many thousands a 
year gave him many more free hours than Rod- 
ney could claim, with his modest place in the 
cage at the bank—the bank which had been 
Mr. Frothingham’s in earlier years. Martha 
could only watch and wonder, but as far as she 
could see Vieva was in no way discriminating 
between the young men; and there were at 
least two more who might be considered ‘in 
the running.”’ She kept them all at that safe 
point where each thinks the other the favored 
one. 

Then, one day, Martha noticed on Vieva’s 
hand a ring—a lovely, girlish thing of a cost- 
liness to be recognized at a glance. Martha 
was startled; there were people in the room 
when she first observed it, and on that after- 
noon the poet was the favored recipient of 
Vieva’s attention, and Rodney was lost in the 
sulks, so that Martha had to take pity on him 
and all but forcibly draw Mr. Martin to her 
side. But even then the poet’s gaze remained 
fondly, or fatuously, as Martha told herself, on 
Vieva; and Rodney refused to be cheered, and 
left early, very stiff and rather pale. 


T WAS not until the guests had departed, and 

Ruth and Cecily had come dancing down- 
stairs to greet their father, that Martha again 
thought of the ring; and then it was Cecily 
who reminded her. The child was on Bert’s 
knee, with one little arm about his neck. 
“Daddy, you don’t know who gave Vieva her 
new ring!”’ she said. 

Bert looked, startled, at Vieva’s hand; she 
held it up, displaying the jewel, with her own 
little sidelong glance and with her teeth press- 
ing her lip. 

“What's that! A ring?” 

Vieva flushed, and held her hand out to 
Martha. Oh, the thing was exquisite, delicately 
fashioned of platinum and jewels, yet simple 
enough for a girl whose first jewel it was! 

“Vou don’t know who gave her that 
chanted Cecily. 

Bert looked at the ring on the pretty hand 
and looked away. ‘I do not wish to know!” 
aid he with great dignity. 

‘Well, Vl tell you anyhow.” 
never deterred in her revelation 
| unwillingness to hear them! ‘It wa 
Uncle Andrew. That’s who gave it to her. And 
it isn’t Christmas either.” 

Bert’s frown disappeared, and hi lip parted 
in a grin. 

Martha laughed outright. “‘Uncle Andrew, 
Vieva?”’ she asked. “Really?” 

“Ves, Cousin Martha! Wasn’t it dear of 
him? He sent it this afternoon by his man 
Wilkinson, with such a funny message! ‘ Mr. 
Frothingham’s compliments, Miss, and the 
box contains a small compensation for a half- 
hour of this morning.’”’ 

“Gracious, Vieva! He doesn’t mean to—to 
pay you- ”” Martha began, and found that 
she could not finish. 

Vieva was smiling in her demure little way; 
then she laughed and again bit her lip. ‘‘ No, 
Cousin Martha, not in the way you mean!” 
she said. ‘‘Uncle Andrew and I have awfully 
good times together—you wouldn’t suspect 
what a dear Uncle Andrew is, unless you knew 
him pretty well, would you? I just love to read 
to him and play pinochle with him—he knows 
Ido! And we were having a game this morning 
and Aunt Helen was out. I think she wasn’t 
expecting Mr. Martin until later, but—but he 
came early, and Jackson made a mistake and 
showed him into Uncle Andrew’s library, and 
of course that ended our pinochle; and Mr. 
Martin read us a poem he had just written, 
and—and—well, I think that must have been 
what Uncle Andrew meant.” 

Martha laughed. ‘‘Good heavens, Vieva! 
Are his poems as bad as that?” she asked. 


‘ead 


Cecily was 
by the other 


erson 


JUT Vieva only smiled and took off her ring so 

) that Ruth and Cecily, who were tense with 
admiration, might try it on “‘to see how it 
looks,” which they did, turning their little 
arms with airy gestures which must have been 
inherited from generations of preening grand 
mothers. And now Bert, also, was willing to 
look at the ring. 

Martha noticed his expression as he laughed; 
if it had been anyone else but Bert, she would 
almost have said that he looked relieved; but 
of course in Bert that would have been too, too 
ridiculous! 

“Uncle Andrew! Good luck, Vieva! Has 
the old man had a « hange of heart? How did 
you do it?” said he, laughing. 

And Martha watched Cecily’s eyes grow 
round, and was quite prepared for the stage whis- 
per which the child directed to her 4 moment 
later: ‘‘ Mother, how can anybody change their 
heart?” 

‘Is it all right for me to take a ring from 
Uncle Andrew, Cousin Martha?” Vieva asked, 
and flushed as Martha and Bert laughed 
together. 

“Well, rather, my dear!” Martha assured 
her. “‘You can take even a jewel from your 
mother’s cousin! And think of Uncle Andrew’s 
age!” 

Later, as she thought over it all and remem- 
bered poor Rodney’s face as he had looked at 
the ring, Martha told herself that she was not 
going to let Vieva flirt too outrageously with 
him, for he was a dear boy, and just the sort 
she hoped her Bobby would be some day. Ann 
had invited them, and a dozen or so of their 
closer friends, to come to her house the next 








Morning 


evening, just to push back the rugs and dance. 
Martha promised herself that she would find 
time to drop an encouraging whisper in Rod- 
ney’s ear. 

Vil 


Pree the morrow turned out to be one of 
those days that come to most of us sooner 
or later, when every perversity of life and a 
good many of its perplexities suddenly discover 
themselves and force themselves upon us and 
nag at us until we succumb to their demands; 
and in Martha’s case such a day could com- 
plicate itself many times over. 

Always on Tuesdays she walked downtown 
with Bert, for, as Bert was his own chauffeur, 
their modest automobile was used only as a 
pleasure vehicle and scarcely at all during the 
months of snow. The meeting of the hospital 
board was at ten, and it was good to get part 
of the week’s marketing done in the hour be- 
fore. Tuesday was the one day on which they 
could invariably count upon the walk, and it 
was a custom dear to both of them—to swing 
down the hill in step with each other, along the 
increasingly crowded pavements of the lower 
part of the city, seemed to be snatching at a 
moment and an experience which was all the 
more their own because it was not a part of the 
inevitable routine of the comfortably married. 
It gave them a little feeling of sweethearting. 

But on this particular Tuesday the perver- 
sity of things in general took hold of their 
lives. Even before breakfast there came a 
knock at Martha’s door, and Nelly’s voice 
saying: “‘ Please, ma’am, Mrs. Ramsay, Sophy 
says the boiler’s a-leakin’ dreadful, and will 
she go on with the breakfast or put out the fire 
in case it might burst, ma’am?”’ 

Tuesday, moreover, was the day the laun- 
dress came! 

Bert went off in a bad humor; why did she 
have to wait and see the plumber? he wanted to 
know. It was purely a case of a new boiler, 
wasn’t it? Did she propose to sit down and 
watch them put it in? Well, then! No, he 
could not see that she had to wait for the 
plumber and get the servants started again; 
he could not see it at all. Me didn’t wait for 
plumbers, did -he? He simply gave an order to 
have a thing done, and it was done! 

She followed him to the door; he was sucha 
dear, so seldom in a bad humor! She loved his 
being disappointed at having to forgo their 
walk together, of course, even though his little 
outburst of temper did seem rather dispropor 
tionate. She stood in the doorway, wistfully 
watching until he should have turned the cor 
ner; anda he waited the rain came from the 

ki that had been leaden for a day, 
in that businesslike, 
meant a day of it. 

As she turned back into the house Vieva 
came tripping down the stairs with fluent 
apologies for being late; Martha was ashamed 
of the feeling she had that somehow on this 
particular trying morning Vieva ought to have 
been on time; already the kitchen fire was out, 
and the breakfast would be cold. But Vieva 
did not mind; her chief thought, it seemed, 
was that she had not got down to see Cousin 
Robert. She had promised him—she hoped he 
hadn’t been cross. 


came 
teady downpour that 


he plumber came, and gloomily inquired 
why they had not turned out the fire in the 
furnace also, since there was a hot-water con- 
nection there as well as with the range; but 
at last the leak in the boiler was stopped, the 
plumber gone, the furnace fire made again and 
order restored. Martha started upstairs for 
her hat. On the upper landing she all but 
stumbled over a dismal, huddled little heap of 
a child which began to sob audibly as she bent 
over it. It was long past nine o’clock, and this 
was Ruth, always so good, so punctual, so 
cheerful. Martha thought instantly of all the 
contagious diseases ever heard of, and raised 
the child, feeling her forehead and her hot 
little hands. 

But the flush on her cheeks was only the 
flush of weeping. It was test day at school, and 
Ruth knew she was going to fail, and she had 
spent so much time over English last night 
that she had not done her mathematics, and she 
couldn’t find her rubbers anyway, and she was 
never going to school any more because she 
was a disgrace. 

Martha considered quickly. “‘What time is 
the test to be, darling?’’ The hour set for the 
ordeal, it seemed, was half-past nine, and by 
this time it must be over, and Ruth wished 
that she was dead, and would mother please 
put some bay rum on her head? 

Mother did, but had to answer the telephone 
twice before Ruth’s sobbing had altogether 
The matron at the hospital had de 
parted overnight, it seemed, and so Martha’s 
presence was needed at once, even before the 
hour of the meeting. 
for Vieva, and Vieva had already gone out, 
probably, Martha thought, for her daily visit 
to Uncle Andrew. That was all right, of course; 
only, if Vieva had been at home she might have 
helped with Ruth. As it was, Martha escorted 
the child to school and arranged that the 
dreaded test should be omitted, and then 
hastened, by taxicab, to the hospital. 

It was long past luncheon time when she 
came out, as she realized with a pang, having 
meant to be at home when Ruth got there. She 
telephoned, and the child’s voice sounded 
cheerful; she and Cecily were to go to dancing 
school that afternoon, and might she wear 
a white dress, because she did so hate middy 
blouses, and would mother please tell Sophy 
not to have junket so often? 

Martha looked at the little watch on her 
wrist as she left the telephone; there was a 


ceased. 


The other message was 
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Get a Point to Suit Your 
Own Handwriting 


Perhaps you think your style of writing 
peculiar. Possibly you hold your pen 
differently from most people. In other 

words, your method of writing is in- 
dividual to yourself — and you 
need a pen which suits that writing 


INDIVIDUALLY. 


To see that you are fitted with 
such a pen is our BUSINESS. 

It’s a part of Waterman’s Ideal 
service. The assortment and 
variety of Waterman’s Ideals 
is by far the widest and 
broadest in the pen-making 

industry. No matter 

what pen point you may need— 

P.S.E fine, coarse or medium; flexible, stiff 

Clip- ‘ 

ont \ or normal, long or short nib, round, fine or 
sani * stub point, you can gett EXACTLY nanied 

the pen that pleases you and we are vitally interested to see that you get it. 
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Bear in mind that fountain pen satisfaction depends on the size, point, shape 
and type being suited to the user's own hand and writing. 
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Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests protect furs 
or woolens from 
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removing the corn. The thin felt pad re- 
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| harmless wax is loosening the offender. 
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HE “Utica”’ label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 
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Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


15c. size holds 4 plasters, 25c. 


Get a package of your druggist today 
or we will send one postpaid. 
THE RACCOON COMPANY 
Dept. M, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Let me put a White Frost Refrigerator in your home on 30 days’ 


 P ‘ 
trial. I'll pay the freight. Write and get my catalog. I sell 
enameled refrigerator on earth. 
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the only round, white 
Made of zinc coated steel, soldered air-tight. 


v Lasts a lifetime. Insulated with granulated cork. 
Noiseless doors and covers. Revolving shelves 
nickel trimmings. Move-easy casters. Improved 


crystal glass water cooler with removable top. Write 


SANITARY for catalog and factory-to-you price. Cash or easy 
payments. Yours truly, H. L. Smith, Pres. 
r era Oo WHITE FROST REFRIGERATOR CO. 








675 N. Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


That began a merry war of words between 
the two, and Martha was glad of their chatter; 
she need not talk, and she was becoming more 
and more conscious of fatigue. Her thoughts 
wandered, dull and not to be concentrated, 
upon the affairs of the crowded day: the 
hospital; the wee little disagreement between 
some of the women on the suffrage committee; 
a forgotten detail which she had meant to warn 
Josephine about; and a letter which she had 
meant to answer that day and had not thought 
of until now. Then her thoughts came back to 
Cecily; to Bert’s dearness as he had held her 
to his side; to his newly discovered efficiency 
in being able to find his evening things unas- 
sisted, even to wonder how he managed about 
his white cravats, which had been her own 
affairs for years. 

The first thing to bring her back to* a con- 
sciousness of the immediate present was the 
silence of Bert and Vieva. They were watching 
her, and as she looked up questioningly Vieva 
gave a little laugh. 

“Oh, Cousin Martha, Cousin Robert has 
asked you the same question four times!” 

Martha looked from Vieva to Bert. 

“Tt doesn’t matter, old girl,” said he. “I 
only asked if you were still tired. I’m afraid 
you are.” 

She looked at him, tried to answer; he was 
afraid she was tired! His eyes were troubled. 

“You don’t think you’ve caught cold, do 
you?” he was asking. She shook her head. 
*{ don’t like your looking so allin, Pats. Why 
don’t you stay home this evening and get to 
bed early?”’ 

“Oh, would you mind going without me?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I couldn’t stay away if it were any 
house but Ann Brookes’; but she’ll under- 
stand. You’re sure you won’t mind?” 

“We'll miss you,” said Bert, ‘but I think 
you ’d better stay home. Ill take good care of 
Vieva! 

Before nine o’clock they were off, for when 
Ann said come early it meant truly early. Mar- 
tha sank into the big chair that Bert pushed up 
for her, and raised her face to his. 

“Sure you’re all right, Pats?”’ he asked as 
he bent down to kiss her. ‘‘Get to bed early, 
won't your” He paused in the doorway to 
look back. ‘‘Wouldn’t you like me to stay 
home with you?” he asked. ““Vieva can go to 
Ann’s alone, you know.’ 

“Of course not,’’ Martha said, waving him a 
kiss. “Run along and have a good time. I’m 
going to bed in five minutes.” 


dete hadn’t she suspected, before Vieva 
came, that Bert would still enjoy going 
out, still like to dance? She heard them go 
out, laughing, chatting; their voices seemed to 
come to her on long, slow waves of sound, like 
the murmur of a distant summer sea. 

She must get to bed when she could get 
up the courage to move presently. 

Nelly came down stairs. Martha 
wondered why she came down the front stairs. 

But surely there was something of 
urgency in her manner. 

“Oh, Mrs. Ramsay, ma’am, it’s Bobby! 
I’m afraid Bobby has the croup, ma’am!”’ 

Instantly Martha was standing up, alert. 
“Where is Iledwig?” she asked. 

“Sure and it’s Hedwig’s day out, Mrs. Ram- 
say, ma’am, and it was yerself told her she 
might stay at her sister’s the night.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Martha from halfway up 
the stairs. *‘ Bring me the alcohol, Nelly.” 

Martha knew well the procedure of Bobby’s 
attacks of croup. When everything was ready 
for the battle and the croup kettle had be 
gunits work, she sent Nelly to bed. Bobs cried 
for the absent Hedwig, at first; but Martha 


began the absorbing tale of the little small red 
hen, the steaming croup kettle serving to 
illustrate that glorious episode of the exit of 
Mr. Fox; and Bobs forgot Hedwig in his de- 
mands for more. 

It proved to be so mild an attack as scarcely 
to deserve the name of croup, but it was after 
midnight when Martha heard the dancers re- 
turning, as she was passing through the upper 
hall on the way to the alcohol supply in the 
bathroom. She bent over the banister; she 
meant to call down a greeting to them, and 
what restrained her she could not have told. 

Vieva was standing with one foot on the low- 
est stair, as alert and vivid as a butterfly, and 
far more charming, in her rosy gown, with 
her flushed cheeks, her pale gold hair ever so 
slightly disarranged. Bert had just hung up 
his overcoat, and was coming toward her; he, 
too, looked flushed. They were speaking in the 
tones people unconsciously use when they 
come into a sleeping house; Martha did not 
catch Vieva’s words, but Bert’s familiar voice 
reached her. 

“Why not? I’ve kissed your mother ever 
since we were kiddies! Why not?” 

Martha disappeared into the bathroom, 
from whence she heard Vieva’s swift rush up- 
stairs, and Bert’s laugh. 


ARTHA’S hand was shaking absurdly as 
iV she poured the alcohol into the lamp of the 
croup kettle. It was all right! Of course it was 
perfectly allright! ‘There was absolutely no rea- 
son in the world why Bert should not kiss his 
cousin’s young daughter good night! There was 
no reason in the world why Vieva should not 
kiss an elderly cousin—for his portly thirty- 
eight must surely place him in that category, 
to Vieva’s budding twenty. It was perfectly 
all right! It was only that things do become so 
distorted when you are so deadly tired. 

Bert opened the door of Bobby’s nursery, 
whither Martha had returned. 

‘“‘What’s up?” he asked; then, seeing the 
steaming kettle, he came into the room. ‘Oh, I 
say, Pats,” he said, his voice full of solicitude, 
after a swift glance at the now sleeping Bobs. 
“Vou haven’t been going through this song 
and dance all by yourself, have you? Why, you 
poor old girl! And you were so tired too!” 

Suddenly Martha’s eyes felt hot and sting- 
ing, but she made a wild mental grab at her 
tottering self-control, and managed to pat 
Bert’s cheek as he put his arm about her. It 
was perfectly all right—and it was one of her 
principles to be a good sport. 

“Don’t you worry about me,” she said. 
“*Tt’s all in the day’s work.”’ 

‘““Not much it isn’t,” her husband contra- 
dicted. ‘‘Why couldn’t that youngster post- 
pone his little party until a more appropriate 
time, I’d like to know?”’ 

“Oh, they never do, you know. They always 
choose the worst time possible. But it’s over 
now. He'll sleep—and so shall I. Vl stay in 
here, though, so you run along.” 

“You're sure it’s all right?) Why not let me 
stay with Bobs? Well—good night, then.” 

She kissed him. He did not see that as she 
turned away her face flushed deeply; but it 
would have told him nothing if he had seen. 
She lighted the night light, turned off the 
shaded electric and curled up on the couch; 
but fora long time sleep would not come to her. 

Of course she did have to stay there with 
Bobs; but -she was glad that she had to stay! 

Over and over she seemed to be hearing 

Jert’s voice as it came up to her from the hall, 
and his words, and Vieva’s rustling skirts as 
she sped upstairs, and Bert’s laugh. 
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ANS CO 


CAMERAS & SPEEDEX FILM 


**Put it right over,’’ said Georgie at the bat—and 
then mother snapped the picture with her Ansco 
Vest-Pocket No. 2. 


No interesting scene can escape this handy camera, 
the smallest and lightest made to take 2% x 3% pic- 
tures, for it gets into action quickly and is easily 
focused to get the pictures sharp and clear. The 
negatives make fine enlargements. 


See the V-P No. 2 at the Ansco 
dealer’s. Note how it fits in your hand- 
bag. Catalog may be 
had from the Ansco 
dealer or from _ us. 













Micrometer Focusing Device 
Saspobenptn 














A turn of the thumb gets 
the picture sharp and clear 


Ansco Vest-Pocket 
No. 2. Equipped with 
Modico Anastigmat lens, 
F7.5, $18.50; with Ansco 
Anastigmat lens, F 6.3, 
in Extraspeed Bionic 
shutter, $27.50. Other 
Ansco Cameras, $2 up. 


~~ 
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The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 


ANSCO COMPANY BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
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Vas ‘omen of the Orient && 
ee «* Perfumed velth mush, in sith and gems osvaged, ne 


Resistless are the charms of wife or maid’’ 
—So says Gholan Nabi, a long-forgotten Eastern Poet x 
And the modern Oriental women have not forgotten his advice. 
In the place of musk, however, they have borrowed a secret 
ey from their sisters of the Western world in the adoption of \ 
es 


MARY GARDEN 
Perfume 


These luxury-loving daughters of the East, with 
“cheeks of tulip and lips of bursting pomegranate,”’ 
have found in Mary Garden Perfume a fragrance 
with resistless powers of mysterious allurement. 











ZOauUO \ 


Master Perfumer of Paris \I 


19 Rue de la Paix, Paris, 
and New York 


las de Aigauod 


—the true odor of 
the fresh lilac flower. 





Mary Garden Perfume, 
Toilet Water, Sachet, Talcum 
and Face Powders, Rouge, 
(Vanity Case), Massage, 
Cold and Greaseless Creams, 
Soap and Breath Tablets. 
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Another Surprise 
from Purity Cross ! 


HE Delicacy Kitchens of 
Purity Cross excel in sur- 
prises. Purity Cross Creamed 
Chicken @ la King was a new 
culinary achievement, and here 


enchants you with its flavor and 
appetizing fragrance. Always ten- 
der and smooth. Just drop the 
tin in boiling water, open and 
serve on toast, crackers, or doz- 
is another new triumph that has _—_ ens of novel ways. 
All fine grocers have it now, Order 
a supply today. 20c and 35c Sizes. 
Or send us $1.15 or $2 for half dozen re- 
spective sizes, delivery prepaid, if you 
oe + ly . mention your grocer. (In Canada, 25c 
art of a genius, exquisite y pre- and 50c, $1.45 and $2.85 per half dozen.) 
pared from the purest freshest Write, mentioning grocer, for booklet. 
@ Oly 


PURITY CROSS, Inc. 


Model Kitchen 
Route 3E Orange, N. J. 


created a furore — Purity Cross 
Welsh Rarebit —that delectable 


delicacy which requires the subtle 


and finest materials by our master 
Chef. A golden ‘*Rabbit’’ that 

















CanYou Read Nature’ Danger Signals? 


A rising temperature may be the only warning that a Doctor is needed—don't guess about anything 


8C tall nportant. Use <¢ 
7 EDO Tocos Fever Thermometer 


Each one is individual in its manufacture and requires nearly two years for aging 
and completion. Be sure Fycos in red is on the fever thermometer you buy. It’s your 
protection. Ask your dealer. Write for booklet. 


Zaylor Instrument Companies Rochester, N. Y. 








There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
Thermometer for Every Purpose. 


















é we we ee eo  SAUTTERS PARTLY OPEN ROLLED UP 
O-NATURE CANVAS COTTAGES 
A Fresh Air Retreat on your Lawn and a Luxuryin the Camp. Designed especially for 
sleeping and living in the open air. As open to the air as an umbrella but instantly closed 
weather tight. Lets the airin but keeps the insects out. 
Easily erected or quickly collapsed and rolled into bundles without the removal of a bolt or the use of 
a tool. Why swelter under hot roofs when the Close-To-Nature houses are as cool as the atmos- 
phere? Improve your poor health or maintain your good health by sleeping in the open air. 
Eight sizes to meet all requirements, Send for illustrated catalog. 


CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 325 FRONT STREET, COLFAX, IOWA 























Only the Rubens Shirt satisfies 
Mothers who insist on the best for their 
babies—the coat-shaped Rubens, perfect 
fitting and perfectly finished—the but- 
tonless Rubens, lapping over chest and 
stomach. 

These particular Mothers realize what this 
perfect design means in both health and com- 
fort. How it prevents dangerous summer colds, 
and makes dressing easy. 

They appreciate the wide range in materials 
and prices. Rubens Shirts are made in styles 
that suit every pocket book. Prices from 25 
cents up. 





2-Button Union Suits 
dy , . For children from 2 to 10 years. 
Sizes for every age from birth—in cotton, Made in cotton, merino and 34 
merino, all wool, in silk, and silk and wool. wool. Prices $1.00 up. 


We sell direct where there are no dealers. RUBENS & MARBLE. INC. 
Write for pictures and list of styles and prices. 20 No. Market St. Chas 


Be Sure 
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Giving an Oriental Féte 
yet the most effective 


se tas ‘only to By Virginia Hunt 
QO look into the shop of almost any foreign 
windows in any Va costume. Simply a 
large city to catch the \ \ 
newest note of appeal __ 
to the public that is 
always looking for 
something new and dif- 
ferent. Among the new 
notes so appearing have 
been Chinese and Jap- 
anese motifs. After 
catching a new note we 
quickly think of the 


bright-colored kimono, 
a broad, colored sash, 
hair done high on the 
head with little orna- 
ments stuck in it, paper 
flowers or little minia- 
ture fans, little slippers 
or sandals on the feet 
and a big fan in the 
hand, or a_ parasol 
that makes up the Jap- 
many ways in which it anese costume. I have 
may be adapted and, seen very pretty cos- 
of course, the hospitable hostess or the worker tumes made of blossom crépe paper, with pale 
who must sometime during the year have green hats in the new cvolie-hat shape. 
money-making entertainments perhaps, imme- 
diately seizes it for her own purpose. And then Pe gees the guests have enjoyed their tea and 
she looks around for the details. conversation for some little time the little 
If the thought is turned toward a luncheon Jap maids should go among them carrying 
or a dinner party she will not have to look dainty little flower-trimmed baskets containing 
long. One of the newest of table centerpieces fruits, nuts, candies, flowers—singly and in bou- 
with doilies to match is that illustrated at the quets—Japanese prints, post cards and novel- 
top of the page. It is woven of green and gold — ties. These should be sold to the guests, who 
cloth with cherry-blossom decoration. Though have been informed by advertisements long 





For a Luncheon a la Japanese 


the flower bowl is not new, the branches of the beforehand that refreshments and novelties 
cherry tree, with many little birds among the — will be on sale. 


blossoms, and cranes standing below in the peb- After this novel sale has been in progress for 
bled water, give an entirely “different” effect some time the little Jap maids, at a signal from 
from that of the usual flower float. someone in charge, pass among the guests once 
more with little crépe-paper bags or brightly 
ERY pleasing to use is the Japanese station- colored boxes tied with colored ribbons. 
ery upon which invitations to suchan affair Within the boxes will be found a collection of 
should be written, and for a place-card there is letters such as are used in the game of ana- 
either the one with the string of lanterns or grams. From this collection of letters each 
that with the geisha girl holding a transparent guest then endeavors to make the names of 
lantern. The new candle shades add much’ as many flowers as possible in a given time. 
to the lighting of the room. The one on the The secret of the preparation of this is: 
left has considerable dig- Write out a list of 


nity, with the picture of  [{ ' G Dep oh, | flowers on a piece of 
the sacred mountain and td es a lightweight cardboard, 
other bits of landscape, i ~h & as marguerite, chrysan- 


while the one on the right 
is collapsible and opens 
to resemble alantern. It 
is made in the dainty 


themum, everlasting, 
four o’clock, forget-me- 
not, carnation, tulip, 
poppy, cherry blossom, 








Japanese Letter-Scroll 
and Place-Cards 


paper work so character- a sunflower, rose, thyme, 
istic of the country. pag |i marigold, phlox, lady’s- 
° ee AGI . Le 
If you should wish to ; j slipper, snowdrop, this- 
1 at 


give a money-raising féte tle, violet, narcissus, 





, *. . . . 
remember that two orchid, jonquil. 
things always character- # As many lists should 
. . . te" 
ize Japanese life, either 2. SES AAP be made as there are 


real or in representation, guests expected. Then 
namely, tea drinking and a profusion of flowers | cut up the names on each list into separate let- 
and bright colors. Therefore these two things ters and mix them thoroughly. Each list should 
should be carried through the entire eveningin of course be kept separate and the letters therein 
representing a “‘ Japanese Tea Party.” Paper 
flower decorations, cut flowers, plants,Japanese — the letters included in one list. The lists being 
prints, pictures, panels and Japanese lanterns all alike, everyone has a fair chance. 
should be everywhere. If there are electric 3y making up the lists in this way only let 
lights in the room the Japanese lanterns should — ters from which the names of flowers can be 
be hung over them or a cord run from them made are included and it will be an easy mat 
down to the lanterns, so that all the light may ter to sort them out. Spaces should of course 
be through the brightly colored paper and the — be left between the letters when the words are 
room may have the effect of being lantern first written, to allow for cutting into squares. 
lighted. Some flowery Japanese prize should be chosen 
The walls should be hung as thickly as pos- for this game. 
sible with paper panels, bright-colored papers, 
pictures, etc.; the brighter the confusion that \ HEN these contests and games have been 
can be obtained the better will be the Japanese carried out, a brightly colored— prefera- 


put into a box, so that each guest receives only 


effect. bly flowered—curtain at one end of the room is 
Around the floor should be strewn rugs, cush- drawn, disclosing a stage fitted up like a room 


ions, mats and little stools, and here and there in a Japanese house. Around the little tables, 
a little table or a high stool, on which should be seated on little mats, are several little Jap 
placed the inevitable teacups, little teapots, maids, sewing, weaving, pouring tea or flirting 
etc. Tea should be kept hot in the little tea- with their fans. These girls now entertain the 
pots all the evening. A little pot of hot water audience for the next half or three-quarters of 
can be always on hand, ready to pour over the an hour with musical selections, solos, duets, 
tea when it is needed. choruses, etc. 

Some pantomimes or tableaux of Japanese 

Laka little stoolsor tabourets,whenthe — life may be given, such as a Japanese wedding, 
f guests arrive, should be seated little maids Japanese drills, a Japanese market day, etc. 
dressed in Japanese costume, and after the Much material for such representations may 
guests have been conducted to a room where _ be obtained from books on Japanese life. 
they may remove their wraps they should be At the close of this musical entertainment 


asked to seat themselves on the matsand cush- and tableaux if given—more substantial re- 
ions surrounding each little table and imme-_ freshments may be served, such as sandwiches, 
diately be served with tea and little crackers. tea and coffee, fruit punch, crackers and ice 
This custom is the height of Japanese hospi- cream. These may be sold at little booths or 


tality and should not in any case be omitted. from the baskets of the little Japanese maids, 

Dainty little as before, and the 
Japanese maids Japanese articles 
should be flitting may be displayed 
everywhere. This on a table and 
is very easy to ac- offered for sale 
complish, as the again, at the close 
Japanese costume of the evening’s 
is the simplest and entertainment. 






















Bits of Japanese 
Landscape 
Panel This Oc- 
tagonal Shade 


The New Lan- 
tern-Shaped 
Shade, Blos 
som Decorated | 


| 
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A Transported Bit of Japan 
THE BOOK OF FAIR BOOTHS. Are you interested in bazaars? If so, this booklet will help you to plan that 


booth, so it will be a “winner” at least of admiration. Sixty of the one hundred ideas are illustrated. Price, 
25 cents. Address orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 
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NY OID the annoy- 
ance of loose locks 
of hair and hair pins 
falling out, and that 
everlasting feeling that 
your coiffure needs 
redressing. Wear 


cSashion ette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


and forget your coiffure 
after it is once arranged. 
The Fashionette is abso- 
lutely invisible, and proc- 
essed for exceptional 
strength. 

It is self-conforming, cap-shap- 
ed or all-over and will outwear 
several ordinary hair nets. Made 
of the finest quality sterilized 
human hair, in every shade for 
every style of coiffure. Sold in 
sanitary envelopes at 15c, 2 for 
25c. White and grays, 25c each. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Glonial ign 


Sonviags@) 
1200 Broadway 








Says the Leading Druggist 
“We have a steady demand for LABLACHE from 


our best customers. It is very oneal protects a 
fine complexion—improves a poor one. + Is dain 
tily perfumed, deli; ghtfully 
smooth and adhe ring 
makesfriendsandkeeps 
them. It’s a pleas- 
ure to handle it.” 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. 













a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for*a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept.A ™% 
b 125 Kingston St. , Boston ,Mass. 

















Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught 
by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for 
years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
One student writes :—*‘Before 
completing the lessons, received 
over $1,000 for manuscript 
F 4 
soldto Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, Pictorial Review, McCall's 
and other leading magazines.” 
Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One 
Hundred Courses, under pro- 
; fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
Dr. Esenwein nell, and other leading colleges. 


150- Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 











Dept. '70, Springfield, Mass. 









































Be A Nurse 





Earn $15 to » eae per week 
Thousandsaret gu 


»w tuit 


| a 32 lesson pages an d lars ge i llustrate snc 


__<<aaE } logtoday~ALLFREEx ponrequest. Writ enow. 
Eat 102 CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 


116-A Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


= 








PUBLISHE D A VENDETTA OF THE HILLS 


A super BY WILLIS GEORGE EMERSON 
men and Story of western mountains and valleys that 
best sell women like to read. Sure to be one of the six 
CHAPPr, At your bookstore, $1.35. Or of 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 


LE — ELE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Wedd Vedding sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit- 
g Cards, 75c. Write for samples. 


c 
OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1039 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


Lp With One Idea: Le 


To Make Money 


‘Le “RE’S a story of a bishop who, on being 
introduced to the newly gr raduated daugh- 
ter of an old friend, said benignly: ‘‘My dear 
child, I hope you intend to devote your life 
to some noble ideal.” 

“Oh, yes, bishop,” was the simple answer, “‘I 
have alw ays looked forward to being a bride.” 

I love that story, 
because it hits so 
straight from the 
shoulder. ‘‘Breathes 
there the girl with 
soul so dead” she 
isn’t interested in a 
wedding? I doubt 
it; but if so, I’m not 
that girl. Of course 
I’m too busy help- 
ing the rest of you 
to get married—or 
to stay single, or to 
take care of mother 
(as we talked of last 
month), or to finish college, or to fulfill some 
other dear desire of the heart which, like most 
desires, requires money—to engage in any per- 
sonal enterprise of the kind; but I confess I 
do enjoy receiving those white missives which 
flutter in so frequently at this season of the 
year, bidding me to some marriage where I 
know that the Swastika pin will rise and fall 
with the happy heartbeats of the bride, or 
where the dainty wedding-gown was paid for 
with Girls’ Club money, or the trousseau stored 
in the beautiful, roomy, fragrant Red Cedar 
Chest earned through The Girls’ Club. 





The Unchanging Feminine 


HAT, American girls changing in their 

attitude toward age just because 
modern institutions—The Girls’ Club promi- 
nent among them—give them a chance to ve 
money? Oh, if you think that, you should read 
my mail! As it is, Pll let you read a little of 
it over my shoulder: 

Dear Manager: Tam going to look daily for the 
Swastika pin, for which I have worked so ear- 
nestly. The money which I have earned through 
the Club has bought me many pretty things for 
my new home—towels and linens for every use 
so I am quite proud to be 

Your FAITHFUL WORKER FROM NEW JERSEY. 


As for this dear littde Junior’s letter, I’m 
frankly glad to hear the spirit of the twe sntieth 
century ring out in the first part of it, but when 
I read the second part I wanted to hug her and 
say “Bless your heart!” and I’m sure that 
Someone Else will be doing it in a few years: 

Dear Manager: 1 wish to join your Girls’ Club. 
I am fourteen, and so don’t you think I am at least 
old enough to earn some of my spending-money ? 
I have always been used to a great deal, but busi- 
nessis bad now, sodaddy can’t spare much money; 
but lam at just the age that I need lots both for 
clothes and spending. 

I know I am very young, but I am already 
starting to think up thing s to sew on that would be 
needed in a bride’s home. I don’t think it a bit 
foolish. I believe if I have a chest to fill it will 
encourage me, don’t you? I have always longed 
for one, and so now I’m going to work hard for all 
of your nice presents. 

A GIRL FROM MICHIGAN. 


The w riter of the next letter has recently 
joined the ‘married girls” 

Dear Manager: 1 owe thanks to The Girls’ Club 
for the very substantial help it gave me toward 
purchasing my trousseau. I expect to do more 
work for you in the near future. 

A MAtTRON FROM MASSACHUSETTS. 


Yes, Wives are Welcome 


TTCHIS letter directly answers a question I 
| am often asked by curious HoME JOURNAL 
readers: ‘*Why is it your Girls’ Club admits 
30 many wives and mothers?” Surely it is self- 
evident that after forming a Club e xpre ‘ssly to 
help all girls who need to earn money, it would 
be a distinctly uzhelpful act to turn such a 
girl out merely for getting married! The day 
is past for discussing the need or right of a wife 
to a personal income; and I, for my part, am 
as ready to invite and welcome into our Club 
iny married girl i in America as any single one. 
1 am a woman’s woman to the marrow, and | 
confess I should have only half a heart e nlisted 
in this great Club if it helped only half of our 
sex: indeed, less than half, for every day, espe 
cially in June, sees more and more of our mem 
bers getting married. Jévery day, unless I’m 
greatly mistaken, will see more and more of 
the married girls knocking at our door. Five 
months ago a California member knocked, and 
now she writes, simply: ‘‘I depend upon your 
Club money to help the small bills—gas, light, 
water, tele :phone and milk, and am glad of the 
chance to earn it.”?. And here’s a married mem- 
ber who knocked five years ago. She is too 
busy to work all the time, but every now and 
then she devotes a month to the work of the 
Club, with results as shown in this letter: 


Dear M1 Manager: When an avalanche of 
ich splendid gifts sweeps down upon me, ade- 
uate words of appreciatt on seem to fail me. 

That $250 check is gh to be noticeable 
in this day of soaring prices. "it will act like a 
fairy’s wand this spring. But the splendid Cedar 
Chest and the lovely linens have nothing to do 
with imaginings. They are all there and most 
acceptable. I don’t know how I have managed to 
keep house so long without a Cedar Chest. 
alre ady feel I couldn’t give up its sweet fragrance 
and its usefulness if I wastold to. And it’s so good- 
eine with its fine brass trimmings! I’m per- 
fectly delighted with ali these good things, and 
pray "you will acce pt my heartiest thanks. 


A MEMBER FROM THE EMPIRE STATE. 


arge enou 


That letter is almost as good reading as a 
wedding invitation. And, talking of invita- 
tions, don’t forget mine. It’s issued to all 
women who need money. Write to the 


O72», 
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“TASTE THE TASTE” 
; 





Ve vtta Q dene 


“In Our Lunch Basket 
Therell Be —?” 


HERE’LL be one of these delicious lunch- 
eon combinations 





BASKET LUNCHEON 1 
Deviled Ham Sandwiches 
Waldorf Salad* Olives 
Cheese Crackers 
Raspberry Tarts Coffee 
Sandwiches: Cut thin slices of bread, 
spread with Underwood Deviled Ham 

‘not too thick—put together, trim 
crusts and wrap in waxed paper. Carry 
some of white bread, some of rye 
(with a little mayonnaise) and some 
entire-wheat. 

*Carry in Sruit jar. 


BASKET LUNCHEON 2 
Deviled Ham Stuffed Eggs 
Cold Fried Chicken 
Lettuce Sandwiches Sweet Pickles 
Chocolate Layer Cake Coffee* 

Stuffed Eggs: Cut hard-cooked eggs 
in half. Remove yolks, mash thor 
oughly with equal bulk Underwood 
Deviled Ham and spoonful salad dress- 
ing. Fill egg centers and press halves 
together again. Wrap in waxed paper. 
*Carry in Thermos bottle. 


if you have your eyes 
open for something that is gloriously appe- 
tizing and supremely These 
dishes that the. wonderful 
“ salt-and-sugar-and-hickory smoke” ham taste 
of Underwood Deviled Ham. 


taste-satisfying. 
are glorified by 


“GOOD TASTES for GOOD TIMES”— 
A TASTE REFERENCE-BOOK 


It’s free. Contains the famous Little Red Devil 
Recipes and tempting menu suggestions for all occa- 
sions. Underwood Deviled Ham sandwiches, scal- 
lops, fritters, soufflés, croquettes, etc., etc. 20c will 
bring you can of Underwood Deviled Ham to try. 
When writing, always mention grocer’s name, and, 
if possible, say whether he sells Underwood. Most 
grocers do—ask yours now. 

WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY 
64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue, 
Turkey and 


UNDERWOOD 
Deviled Ham 


**Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


BASKET LUNCHEON 3 
Deviled-Ham-and-Pimiento Sandwiches 
Cold Veal Loaf Salted Peanuts 
Pickled Beets 
Orange Cake — Hermits 
Sandwiches: Spread white or whole- 
wheat bread thinly with Underwood 
Deviled Ham. Then add a layer of 


canned pimiento chopped fine. 


sca CSOT RLUGLIIRVELELLOPIA OLAS TT MUSSELS 






















Knox Sparkling 
Lemon Jelly 
Dessert 









Soak ! envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in | cup cold water 
5 minutes and dissolve in 2 cups boiling water. Add 4% cup 
sugar and stir until dissolved. Then add '/2 cup lemon juice. 
Strain into molds first dipped in cold water, and chill. Add dates, 
nuts, berries, oranges, bananas, fresh fruit—or canned fruit. 


If fruit is added to the jelly it may be served as a salad on crisp lettuce 
leaves, accompanying it with mayonnaise or any salad dressing. 


KNOW every woman wants distinctive clothes 

and hats. Every woman should want distinc- 
tive table dainties. By using Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine you can combine your own personal ideas 
with our tested recipes. 


When you serve Knox Sparkling Gelatine to your 
family or guests, you are complimenting and pleasing 
them with something that is your own creation. It 
gives you the opportunity to be original and serve 
different dishes from your neighbor. 

With either package of Knox Plain Sparkling Gela- 
tine or Knox Sparkling Acidulated Gelatine (Lemon 
Flavor) you can make four pints of jelly. Besides 
jellies you can show originality in making Salads, 
Puddings, Candies and other good things. 


Wor. Shoda B, Moa. 


President. 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 




















































——— =—--71 Recipe Book FREE 
KNOX | 

seating 
no (Sap) 


| 
| 
| ce 
GELATINE, 


We will send you our book, “ Dainty 
Desserts for ainty People,’ " on re- 
ceipt of your grocer's name. If you 

ave never used Knox Gelatine, en- 
close 4c in stamps if you wish a 
pint sample. 


413 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 











CHARLES eB, KNOX CO 
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An “‘Eagle Brand” Baby 


Summer Weather 
Intensifies Your Infant 


Feeding Problems 


If for any reason your baby is 
not thriving on its present 
food try 


Ga odm 
EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


THe ORIGINAL 





This clean, wholesome milk 
has been successfully used for 
sixty years. It is peculiarly 
valuable to the baby during 
the heated spell. Wherever 
you may be at home or away 
it provides an easily obtain- Fess 
able, easily prepared, safe, 
uniform food. Write for our 
booklet on care of infants. 


Borden’s Cond. Milk Co. 


NEW YORK 


) ‘Leaders 


0 
Quality” 





oy 
It’s a lot easier to kill 
bugs than to cure dis- 
!ease. You can’t tell who 
the bug bit before he bit you. 
Beat him to it with 


kills flies, moths, ants, chicken lice, fleas, bed bugs, roaches, 

etc. Harmless to humans and domestic animals. Packed 

in sealed glass bottles to hold its strength. Non-poisonous, 

10 cents, 26 cents and 50 cents everywhere or TRADE 
BLACK FLAG 


302 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
Write for Free Fairy Story Book 








SWEET BABEE 
NURSING BOTTLE 


Easy to Keep Clean 
} Has no neck. Opening 2 


i, inches wide. Requires 
“y no brush to clean or 
* ‘ funnel to fill. 
% 4 Washes out like 

‘4 3) acup. Perfect- 

ly sanitary. 
Patented nipple can’t 
collapse. Doctors and WY Your 
nurses endorse it. Six  Drueciat 
inches high. Holds _llgttine gov 
The ounces. ‘ ) - 


4 with your drug- 
gist’s name for 


YANKEE co., . , 7 Bottle and Nipple 
83 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. complete. 


aa 






























FARLOE CHESTS 


Genuine Tennessee 
Red Cedar 
Made of the best moth prevent- 
ive cedar in over 50 designs and 


Prices $5 and Up sizes. 40 years’ experience as 


cabinet experts and enormous 
capacity of factory enable low prices. Money back if not 
satisfactory. Send today for beautiful catalog E. 


FARLEY & LOETSCHER MFG. CO., DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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Cleaning Fluid 


Cleans White and 
Fancy Colored 
Kid Shoes 


15¢ 25¢ 50¢ € 4100 All Druggists 












Out of College 
How One Girl Did It: 


’M GOING to work,” 
[ss Jane Baldwin to 

her family, two wecks 
after her graduation from 
college, ‘‘and I’m going 
out to-morrow to hunt a 
job.” 

“Why?” asked her 
brother. ‘‘Seems to me 
there’s plenty of work to 
do around the house. 
You might try running 
that.” 

“No, indeed,” said 
Mrs. Baldwin. ‘I’m still 
capable of managing my 
house yet a while.” 

“You see,” said Jane, 
“that’s the way it is. 
Mother wants to do her 
work, naturally, and 
father’s busy. So what 
shall I do?” 

And Jane went to find 
her “job,”’ with a calm 
confidence in the value of 
college girls in business 
life. Days of being told 
to “come back later” 














Int susiness 
By Catherine Lyon 





a college woman. The 
position of business man- 
ager was open, she said, 
and she urged Jane to 
see Miss Beckwith, the 
owner. Jane went, find- 
ing Miss Beckwith very 
pleasant, the gift shop 
attractive and the offered 
salary larger than her sal- 
ary with Barker Brothers. 
It seemed to Jane that 
here was her opportunity. 

She hurried home to 
tell her family. ‘The 
place is so artistic,’ she 
said. ‘Imagine working 
in such surroundings. 
Miss Beckwith says, too, 
that she likes to have the 
girls there work out their 
own ideas. And the 
hours are shorter.” 

“Ts the shop paying?” 
asked her father. 

“It seems to be pay- 
ing,” answered Jane; 
“there were quite a 
number of people in there 





foe 
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made her wonder if there 
was quite the demand for 
her services which she had supposed. When 
at last she was offered a position in the large 
correspondence office of a business firm she 
cagerly accepted. Here, at least, she could 
show what she could do, and then work into a 
more important position. 

‘The first morning, when she came to work, 
the manager of the firm of Barker Brothers 
gave Jane an interview. ‘“‘In taking you into 
our concern, Miss Baldwin,”’ he said, ‘‘ we take 
it for granted that you intend to remain with 
us not less than a year. You will find that it 
will take you some time to grasp the system of 
our organization —in short, to make yourself 
valuable to us. ‘To leave us in a short while 
would be to have wasted our time as well as 
your own. You will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity in the correspondence room, over those 
girls. We are glad you have come to us, and 
we trust you will enjoy your work.” 





DRAWN BY M, 


Lig Barker Brothers was a firm which is- 
sued educational systems of study. Their 
books and courses were sold to individuals as 
well as to schools. One department was de- 
voted to “‘correspondence study,” to which 
the pupils sent their written solutions of the 
problems assigned in the printed courses. 
Jane’s work was to oversee the stenographers 
of this department, and to take charge of part 
of the correspondence. Her hours were to be 
from eight-thirty to five-thirty. And, because 
the other girls in the office were asked to wear 
white waists at work, Jane was requested to do 
sotoo. Thislatter regulation Jane at first took 
for granted. 

But, as is the case in many large offices, 
there were some “grouches.” Jane talked with 
these girls. Wearing a white waist was an im- 
position, they said. ‘They had the right to 
choose their own dress. ‘The more Jane talked 
with them the more she thought about the in- 
justice of such a regulation. She then resented 
it. Didn’t she, a college graduate, have the 
right to exercise her individuality in dress? 

Then there was the matter of hours. Jane 
soon found that, in order to be started promptly 
at eight-thirty, it was necessary to get things 
under way ten minutes or so before that hour. 
She got in early every morning, but she was 
not contented in doing it. ‘When they hired 
me,” she thought, ‘‘they said my hours were 
from eight-thirty to five-thirty. Now why 
must I get there a few minutes early every sin- 
gle morning? Why must I stay at night to 
finish up work?” 

Soon, too, Jane began to resent the attitude 
of the head of the department toward her 
work. The same girls who had objected to the 
white waists told Jane he wasn’t a bit fair. The 
fact that the majority of the girls in the office 
seemed happy did not strike Jane as signifi- 
cant. Mr. Smith, the department head, was a 
quiet man. It was not his way to praise the 
girls, but he tried to encourage them with sug- 
gestions and help. He told Jane of many ways 
in which she could ‘‘study up” the business, 
gave her an outline of the system of the entire 
organization, and suggested books which she 
might read. Jane took advantage of this help, 
but—she still talked with the girls. 


DON’T like that concern,” she announced 

one evening to the family council. “They 
try to keep you down. ‘I’ve been there six 
months now. I’ve suggested a new system for 
cataloguing their complaints, and I’ve written 
I don’t know how many circular letters that 
they’ve used. All Mr. Smith ever said was 
‘That’s good, Miss Baldwin.’ I know I’ vesaved 
the firm money by those ideas.’’ 

“Tt seems to me, daughter,” said her father, 
“that you are taking a wrong attitude. You 
know, one word of praise from some men often 
means more than a great deal from another 
kind of man. Mr. Smith may be one of the 
quiet kind.” 

““Ves,”? said Jane, “and he’s probably so 
quiet that it doesn’t occur to him to tell any- 
one else that I thought up some new improve- 
ments in the office.” 

So Jane went on with a smoldering feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Then she met Anita Mar- 
tindale, a college friend of hers, who had 
become interested in a novelty shop run by 


when I was. I’d have 
charge of the orders and 
seeing that materials come in for the work- 
room—be business manager. I’d be more free 
to work out my own ideas.” 

“What I’m thinking of, daughter,” said 
her father, “fis your duty to the other firm. 
Didn’t you tell me that they took it for granted 
that you would stay a year?” 

“Why, yes, the manager did say that; but 
I didn’t say anything, so I didn’t actually 
promise, did 1?” 

“Well, your accepting the position looks to 
me like a tacit promise.” 
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| ad Jane was not to be dissuaded. So one 
J morning she handed in her resignation. 
Mr. Smith called Jane to his desk. ‘I am 
sorry to see you leave, Miss Baldwin,” he said. 
““You have been getting an excellent grasp of 
the business here.” . 

The manager seemed much surprised at 
Janc’s step. “You have thought this all over, 
no doubt, Miss Baldwin,” he said. “I myself 
am disappointed to think that you are leaving. 
Mr. Smith has told me of the fine quality of 
your work, and I had hoped that you might 
work out something well worth while with us. 
Let me see, how long have you been here? 

“Six months,” said Jane. 

The manager looked at her sharply. Jane 
felt a twinge of conscience. ‘‘ Six months,” said 
the manager thoughtfully, then added: ‘‘Good- 
by and success to you, Miss Baldwin.”’ 

So Jane started on her Gift Shop career. 
She found that, in order to get to work in time 
to oversee the morning arrangement of stock, 
she had to leave home a little earlier than she 
had done while with her former firm. The new 
work, too, soon became a matter of routine to 
Jane. To be sure, her “original” ideas were 
used in the arrangement of stock, but often 
Miss Beckwith asked for changes in them. In 
the matter of the shop system Jane submitted 
plans for changes, but Miss Beckwith did not 
accept every suggestion. She did not seem to 
care as much for suggestions as Jane thought 
she would. Some of the girls in the workroom 
made complaints at times about the pay and 
the work and the hours. And Miss Beckwith 
did not praise Jane any more than Mr. Smith 
did. In short, Jane found this position much 
like the other; and with fewer chances for 
earning more and getting ahead. 


*O, AFTER a full year of work in the Gift 
Shop, she resigned and went back to the 
manager of Barker Brothers. 

“Mr. Piersol,”’ she said to him, “I wish to 
come back to Barker Brothers, if you will give 
me the opportunity. When I first came here 
right out of college the hours and the regula- 
tions irritated me and even made me feel badly 
treated. I let my mind dwell on this so much 
that I got the wrong attitude toward my work, 
and I begrudged the energy which I put into it. 
When I left, it was because I wished to go toa 
place where [ could develop what I called to 
myself my individuality. I very soon real- 
ized—a few things. Now I have come back to 
you because I wish to work out my future 
here. In whatever position you give me I shall 
do my best. I shall wish to go ahead, but I 
honestly don’t think I shall expect a larger 
position until I have earned it.” 

“Miss Baldwin,” said the manager, ‘the 
other day I took lunch with the head of a large 
business concern. He says he has been trying 
out college girls. He wants one who will start 
at the bottom and learn the business from the 
bottom up, and eventually be one of his head 
assistants—a splendid opportunity under a 
man who is anxious to advance the young 
woman. He has tried several, he says, and one 
and all have balked at what I call ‘the initia- 
tion.’ They would like to be his assistant all 
right, but they chafe under the necessary pre- 
liminaries. I contended to my friend that it 
was because he had found the wrong kind of a 
college girl. His answer was, ‘Well, didn’t you 
have one in your office who was supposed to 
stay a year and walked out in six months?’ 
I admitted that I, too, had been unfortunate, 
but I still felt there was hope. I’m going to see 
him again to-day, and I’m going to tell him 
that I’ve found the college girl for business, 
but that I’m not going to let her go.” 
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To Look Your Best || 
On All Occasions | 


enlist the aid of D. & R. Perfect Cold 
Cream. The way to distinction in social 
circles is made easier by an attractive 
personal appearance—success in good 
looks is more than half attained when 
skin and complexion reflect health, 
youth, color, and perfect beauty. Your 
skin needs this perfect cleansing and 
beautifying cold cream if you are to 
realize your maximum attractiveness, if 
you are to experience skin health and 
complexion triumph, if you are toinsure {fff 
for later years your greatest charm of 
today. 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s |; 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps’’ 


improves the skin, adds to its beauty, re- 
tards the appearance of lines and wrinkles. 
For more than twenty-five years it has ad- 

vanced the cause of good looks among 
women, aided thousands to be naturally 
beautiful and to keep for maturity the 
comeliness of youthful days. Depend upon 
LD. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. Use it to 
cleanse and refresh the skin after shopping, 
motoring, golfing, or a busy day at home, 
at night to keep the hands soft and smooth 
for fancy work 


TWO SAMPLES FREE 
if you send your name and address. One of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream that you may 
try a fore you buy. One of D. & R. 
Poudre Amourette, a new and_ exquisite 
face powder with a charm all its own 
a worthy companion of Perfect Cold Cream. 
Address Department 6 


Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 
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e. “‘Rock-a-Bye" Baby—My, 
What Fun! Babyisassafe ina 


PERFECTION 

ROCK-A-BYE 
as in Mother’s arms. 

It’s a real comfort, substan- 
tially made of snow white duck 
on strong steel frame. Hangs in 
doorway, on porch or tree limb. 
Improved’ canvas back supports 
the body. Sanitary because easily 
washed. Recommended by physi- 
cians. 

Keeps baby out of mischief, 
clean and content; affords a 
needed, healthful exercise. Saves 
Mother many a care, Many a step 
in minding baby. Order baby’s 
“Perfection Rock-a-Bye” today. 


Price complete, post- 

age prepaid, only $2.00 
Money back if not satisfactory. 

FREE—Catalog of useful articles 


for women and children, 
Satisfactory terms to dealers 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2804 Montgomery St., St. Louis, _ | 

















? Brings the Birds 


This 4-room Dodson Wren House is built 
of oak. Cypress roof with copper coping. 
Will bring one or two wren families to 
live with you — cheerful, friendly, 
musical bird neighbors. 
Order Now—the Birds are Coming 
Every dayseesnewarrivalslook- 
ing fora home, Send for your 
Dodson houses today. A 
wren houses—a martin house, wil 
your garden withinsect destroying s° 
birds. Entire collection descrit 
catalog. Wrenand blue-bird ho’ 
$5.00. Martin houses, $12 
ingshelves, - 50up. Birdbaths 




















feeding de\ . BIRD D BOOK 
FREE. In it, “Mr > ison, Vice 
President and Director of the 


Built for 
the wrens 
by the 
man the 
birds love 


American Audubon Association, tells 

how he attracts hundreds of birds t r 

Lodge, his beautiful home. Sent free wit" 

beautiful bi rd picture in color takentrom 
‘Nature Ne ioftence.” 
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Infants—Mothers 





Thousands testify 


HORLICK’ 


The Original 


MALTED MILK 


Upbuilds and sustains the body 
No Cooking or Milk required 
Used for 44 of aCentury 


Free Sample 








. Write t 
Joseph H. Dodson, 767 Slavrisom Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 








Horlick’s, Racine, Wis: 
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Susan Jones. 





» ©alesgirl 


rer wii oe athe and Doings 


In the Bri 


Susan on Learning 
How to Sell 


AY, Susan,’ said Miss 
S Mahlberg one morn- 

ing, after Susan Jones 
had been talking to the 
New Girl about the way 
to sell brushes, ‘‘ you do 
an awful lot of telling that 
girl how to sell, but youll 
never be able to teach her 
selling. I heard a man 
say the other night that 
salesgirls are born, not 
made. This man knows 
what’s what too.” 

“Well,” said Susan, “‘if 
that’s true, what are the 
poor girls going to do who 
have to sell and yet | 
weren’t born to it?” 

“Tshould worry !” said 
Miss Mahlberg. ‘‘ That’s 
what he said.” 

“Whatif he did?” said 
Susan. ‘I know another 
man—and he gets a great 
big salary too—and he says when he started in 
he couldn't sell goods at all. But he got there 
early in the morning, and he learned all about 
the things he was selling, and there never was 
too much trouble to anything he could do fora 
customer, and pretty soon folks began to come 
in and ask for the young man who always took 
such pains; and the first thing he knew he had 
almost as good books as those crackajack 
salespeople. But he says he didn’t know how 
to go at it at all when he first startedin. You 
don’t call that being a bornsalesman, do you?”’ 

“Maybe he was the kind that’s different,” 
said Miss Mahlberg; ‘‘ maybe he was born to 
it, but didn’t know it until he kept on trying.” 

“Of course,” admitted Susan, ‘‘there are a 
lot of people who don’t know what they can do 
until they try real hard to do it. But what 
bothers me is whether you can do it because 
you tried, or whether you could do it all along, 
only you never had the energy.” 

“Gee!” said Miss Mahlberg. ‘Some ques- 
tion | got you into, wasn’t it?” 


e — laughed Susan, ‘‘it’s bothered me 

more than once, whether it does you any 
good to keep on trying to do a thing, if you 
don't do it well at first. I asked our buyer 
about it.” 

“What did he say?”’ asked Miss Mahlberg. 

“Miss Jones,’ he said, ‘Vl grant you that 
there are two kinds of salesgirls who come in 
here to me. One kind folks just naturally take 
to. They have that little way with ’em that 
sells the goods from the start. Then there are 
the girls that don’t goin with allthat. They’re 
quiet, and folks don’t notice them. But if they 
take an interest in their work, and keep at it, 
ten to one by the end of the year they’re run- 
ning as good books as the others, and some- 
times better.’”’ 

“T don’t believe it,’’ said Miss Mahlberg; 
“*that other man said ——” 

“Our buyer ought to know, don’t you think 
so?” interrupted Susan. ‘* And he said he 
thinks salesmanship is partly inspiration, but 
mostly perspiration. He says that means that 
knack has something to do with it, but work- 
ing hard and learning and trying has more.” 

“T think if folks don’t take to you and don’t 
like you, you might just as well stop trying to 
be a salesgirl,” objected Miss Mahlberg. ‘Do 
you remember that Miss Pentield who was 
here last year? She knew everything there was 
to know about brushes, but she couldn’t sell 
foracent. Folks didn’t like her.” 

“IT know,”’ said Susan, ‘‘they didn’t; but 
that’s nosign she couldn’t have done something 
about it, The trouble with her was she was al- 
ways thinking of herself. She was so high and 
mighty too. She always handed out those 
brushes as though she were doing a favor tothe 
customer. But if she’d been really interested 
in helping the customer, she’d have tried to be 
more agreeable, and the first thing you know 
she would have been. And thenshe could have 
beaten us all, she knew brushes so well.”’ 

“Some people aren’t nice and never will be,”’ 
declared Miss Mahlberg 


F YOU look at them that way, they aren't,” 
said Susan; ‘‘ but they could be nicer, if 
they tried. I think salesmanship—after you've 
learned about the merchandise and your stock 
nd all—comes down to just this: knowing 
how to take the folks that come. and selling 
them your goods the way that suits them.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Mahlberg; ‘‘and some 
folks can’t seem to do that. They just aren’t 
that way. That’s why that man said so.”’ 

“I know there are lots of folks who think 
that,”’ said Susan, ‘and I know there are lots 
of salesgirls who have a harder time getting 
along with people than others. But what’s the 
use in sitting down and saying ‘I wasn’t a 
born salesgirl; why should I try?’ Our buyer 
says the way to make a good salesgirl of your- 
self is to keep right on keepingon.” 

“But some girls never can learn,” said Miss 
Mahlberg. “I know girls who try and try 
things, and they never get anywhere.” 

“It’s too bad,” said Susan Jones, “that 
some girls aren’t so bright as others. But that’s 
the way things are. And I’ve yet to see the girl 
who couldn’t sell more goods if she tried hard 
to be the very best kind of a girl she could.” 


== 
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t: By Helen J. Ferris 


The Poorly Dressed 
Customer 


Wea Susan came 
back from luncheon 
one day she noticed a lit- 
tle, shabbily dressed old 
lady at the end of the 
counter. Miss Smith was 
busy, sitting on a stool, 
manicuring her nails. 
Miss Mahlberg was busy 
powdering her nose. 

“Doesn’t that old lady 
want something?” asked 
Susan of Miss Mahlberg. 
“Have you waited on 
her? ”’ 

“T should worry about 
waiting on her!”’ replied 
the elegant Miss Mahl- 
berg. ‘‘She’s been fussing 
there for fifteen minutes, 
and she probably wants 
a five-cent nailbrush. [I 
guess the store can live 
without that sale. Any- 
way, why doesn’t she 
come down here where we are if she wants to 
be waited on?”’ 

““T’m going to her,’’ said Susan. 

“*T wish you joy,”’ said Miss Mahlberg as she 
finished powdering her nose. 

“May I serve you, madam?” asked Susan 
Jones of the timid little lady at the endof the 
counter. 

““Ves,’’? answered the little old lady; “I 
want to look at some side combs.” 

Susan brought out some inexpensive combs. 

The little old lady looked at them; then she 
smiled up at Susan. “Are these the best you 
have?” she asked. “You see, Lam going to 
visit my sonat Washington, and I want every- 
thing real nice.” 


6 Kv sale that Susan finally entered on her 
book was not for five cents, but for an 
amount that almost startled her, 

“You have been so good to me,’’ said the 
little lady as she took the combs, “I wish you 
were in every place. The store is so big, and 
the girls don’t always seem to see me.” 

“* Have you a great deal of shopping to do?” 
asked Susan. 

*Ves,’’ said the customer, ‘f You see, I live 
on a farm up state, and my son is a grocer in 
Washington. He’s just been married, and I’m 
going to visit him. He wrote me all about his 
wife, and how nice she has the house fixed, 
So before I go I want to get all new things, 
so they won’t be ashamed of me. I want to 
get some new dresses, a Coat, Some furs, some 
waists, andsome presents for both the chil- 
dren—LI always call them children. I wish I 
had my daughter along now, It’s so hard for 
an old lady like me to know what’s stylish, 
when she lives in the country the way I do. I 
don’t come here very often.” 

Susan looked up and down the aisle. There 
were no other customers in sight. **Can you 
wait just amoment, madam?”’ she asked, and 
went around the counter to talk with the aisle- 
man. The aisleman nodded his head in re- 
sponse to Susan’s questioning, and Susan 
hurried back to her customer and said: ‘* The 
floor manager says I may go around the store 
with you, madam. We aren’t at all busy to- 
day, and I will be glad to help you.” 

““That will be sweet of you, dearie,”’ said the 
little old lady. ‘See, here are the things [ 
want. [ made out the list quite a month ago, 
when [| first made up my mind to come down 
to the city.” 

Susan looked at the list, quickly arranged 
the shopping by floors, and together they 
started off, 


BOU'T the middle of the afternoon Susan 
L came back, 

“*Well,” said Miss Mahlherg, ‘did you have 
a joy ride buying notions and five cents’ 
worth of peppermints with grandma?” 

“It wasn’t five cents’ worth; that’s where 
you missed out, Miss Mahlberg,” said Susan. 
“She bought over two hundred dollars’ worth. 
She owns a big farm up in the country, and is 
on her way to visit her son in Washington. He 
owns a grocery store there and has just been 
marricd, so she was ge tting everything she 
needed for a long visit.’ 

“Over two hundred dollars,”’ reflected Miss 
Mahlberg. ‘‘ Say, it’s a shame you didn’t geta 
commission, Susan. But I suppose every time 
she isin the city she’ll come right here and buy 
all our expensive stock. Some people are born 
for luck 

“Ves, she said she’d come back. But, say, 
she asked me if she could write in to me and 
buy things by mail, and I took her name for 
catalogues, and she opened a charge account. 
You know what they told us about wanting to 
have more mail orders, and that they’d give us 
a commission on all the business we brought in 
that way. Of course I can’t tell, but I shouldn’t 
wonder if I got some commission then. She 
said she was going to tell her neighbors to 
write too. It would be fine if she did. You 
never can tell about these customers in funny- 
looking clothes. Sometimes it’s those with the 
most in their pockets that care the least for 
dress,’’ said Susan Jones. 





NOTE —More “Susan Jones, Salesgirl,”’ stories will 
appear in an early number of Tue Home JouRNAL. 
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“Dear, This Sim 
Labor Saver 


lex Ironer Is the Best 
99 
Have In Our House! 
“* Besides my time, it saves my strength, reduces our gas bill and gives 
us the luxury of a constant supply of fresh linen. 
Just think, I can now iron a table cloth in 3 minutes which formerly 
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took me //, hour by hand. 


John, a Simplex would make an ideal gift 
for your mother.” 
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Irons the Children’s Play Clothes, Lingerie, Aprons, House Dresses and 
all the Family Underwear, in addition to the curtains, table and bed linen 
and other flat work. Insures that soft, glossy finish which distinguishes 
expert hand work. Does 4 or 5 hours’ ironing in | hour. 

Simplex users keep cool while ironing. 

Easy and safe to operate by hand or motor; heated at actual cost of 2c 
an average ironing. 

Sold on Easy Payments and on Approval—$30 and up. 


Tilustrated book, ‘‘ Clean Linen in Abundance,” showing wide variety of articles you can 
iron. Sent on request. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO, 
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503, 168 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 














Have flaky, tender pie crusts 


Are your pie crusts so light, so tender and flaky that 
they fairly melt in your mouth? 


If not, itis because you are using a shortening that is too 
soft. This makes the dough sticky, impossible to handle 
lightly, and the crust is tough. On the other hand short- 
ening that is too stiff does not work smoothly into the flour. 
It forms tiny lumps and the crust is coarse and grainy. 

You can get shortening that has ex- 
actly the right consistency. Swift’s 
‘“Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard makes a 


dough that works successfully and mixes 
into the flour with velvet smoothness. 


With “Silverleaf’ Brand Pure Lard 
you will be amazed to see how much 
more delicious your piesare. Your fam- 
ily will say they never before knew how 
delicate, how flaky pie crusts could be! 


qd 


ire Lard 


“Si Were 





wifts Silverleaf” Brand Pure Lard 


Swift & Company, USA. 
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“Do hurry and finish, 
so I can try it lool” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for June, 1917 








































































Have you tried “the most famous skin 
treatment ever formulated”? 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin to-night to get the benefit of this 
famous skin treatment, which will bring to your skin the delicate 
color; the lovelier freshness and clearness you have always wanted. 


Is there some condition of your skin that is 
keeping it from being the attractive one you 
want it to be? 


Is it sallow, colorless, coarse-textured or ex- 
cessively oily? Or, is it marred by blemishes 
or conspicuous nose pores? 


Whatever it is that is keeping your skin 
from being beautiful—it can be corrected. 
There’s no girl on earth who can’t have a 
prettier skin by trying! 


Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms 
in its place. This is your opportunity. By 
the proper external treatment you can make 
the new skin just what you would love to 
have it. 

Skin specialists say that the best way to keep 
this new skin in a healthy, active condition, 
the best way to make it build up a fresh, 
clear complexion, is by proper cleansing and 
stimulating treatments, with a soap care- 
fully prepared to suit the nature of the skin. 


It was to meet the urgent need for such a 
soap that John H. Woodbury, after thirty 
years of study and treatment of the skin and 


skin diseases, prepared the formula for 
Woodbury’s Factal Soap. 


Begin this famous skin 
treatment to-night 


Begin to-night to get the benefits of this 
skin specialist’s soap for your skin. Use this 
Woodbury treatment consistently and your 
skin cannot /e/p taking on that greater love- 
liness for which you have longed. 


Once a day, either night or morning, but 
preferably just before retiring, dip a wash- 
cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened. Then lather your 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and dis- 
tribute the lather thoroughly. 

Now, with the tips of your fingers, work 
this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your 
skin, always with an upward and outward 
motion. Rinse with warm water, then with 
cold—the colder the better. Finish by rub- 
bing your face for a few minutes with a piece 
of ice. Be particular to rinse the skin thor- 
oughly and dry it carefully. 





The first time you use this treatment you 
will begin to realize the change it is going to 
make in your skin. Every day it frees your 
skin of the tiny particles of old, dead skin. 
Then it cleanses the pores, brings the blood 
to the surface and stimulates the small mus- 
cular fibres. This keeps your skin so active 
that the new, delicate skin which forms every 
day cannot help taking on that greater love- 
liness for which you have longed. In ten 
days or two weeks your skin should show a 
marked improvement—a promise of that 
greater clearness, freshness and charm which 
the daily use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap will 
bring. 


A 25c cake is sufficient for a month or 31x 
weeks of this famous skin treatment. Get a 
cake to-day. 


Write now for a week’s size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin treat- 
ment. For 10c we will send the week’s size cake and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Powder. 
Write to-day. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 106 


Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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te moment the effects of war were 
felt by the Frenchwoman and the 
Englishwoman they turned their atten- 
tion to economy in their children’s clothes 
and their own. The time has come for 
the American woman to do the same. 


How shall she do it, yet dress prettily? 
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Il. An old embroidered waist 
tront, which nearly everyone has 
laid away, made this overblouse. 


4. Lengthening 
a sleeve may be 
easily —accom- 


plished likethis. 





: 819] 
2. From the dust ruffle on a 
pink silk skirt was this boudoir 
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3. A left-over strip of cretonne furnished 

material for this good-looking sirdle. 
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6. Combining an old plaid shawl 
and a discarded plaited skirt, this 
good-looking sport set was made. 





7. This white piqué vestec 
made to smarten a collarless coal 
for warm days; “twas fustened 
vith pearl button 





1074-1075. There is no limit to the possi- 


bilities of striped material. In this in- 8. Blue and white stocking tops 
stance it made a smart s pring suit out of an were braided into pretty comfy 


old blue serge with a too-narrow skirt. slippers for a child. 
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Prettily, Yet Spend Little Time and Money? 








PUT 


Here’s How 
to Curtail 


Your Clothes 
Expenses 
and Yet 
Look Well 


Mh. 





9. From a man’s white silk 
handkerchics this dainty 
plaile 1 collar was made. 


10. Madeira embroidery 
trimmed this child’s round 
collar and straight cuffs of 
while piqué. 


r 
11. This old piqué skirt was utilized 
for the embroidered set and vestees il 
lustrated above and on each side. 
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pink silk The Way the Frenchwoman Did It 





1077. This dressy satin coat 
will do duty throughout the 
summer for both afternoon 
and evening wear. 


OW did the clever French and 

English women do it with so much 
less time to give to dress—so much less 
money? THE Home JourNat has 
gathered up all their ingenious ways and 
will tell about them; and to these has 
been added American women’s ingenuity. 
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13. Bits from an old crépe waist made this pretty 
collar-and-cuff set with a daintily designed edge 
crocheted in yellow and white silk. 


AHMAR 








I+. Crystalline, a silky muslin, taken from 
d little girl’s old party dress, made the body 
of this camisole with a daintily tatted lop. 
The only expense was the cotton for tatting. 





12. This vestee 
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with a button, 1079. An old satin evening gown and an 

long turn-back old blue serge suit joined forces in making 

revers and collar the afternoon gown above. It has silver em- 

is in one piece. broidery and white satin collar and cuffs. 
vt SLAG Tain 


NOTE—Patterns Nos. 1077 and 1079 come in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42; No. 1074 in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure; No. 1075 in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 inches waist measure; 
No. 8191 in sizes 4, 6, 8, and No. 9034 in sizes 6 to 12 years; price fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
f more information is required in copying the suggestions on this page, as well as on pages 100, 101 and 102, send a stamped, addressed envelope with your request to the Fashion Editor. 
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What Can I Do About My Children’s Clotnes: 


Some You Can Make for Less Than 40 Cents, Others From Old Garments 





hos 4. Cretonne remnants made this linked belt. 
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5. To atan gingham yoke was 
added a dark green gathered. 
and box-plaited skirt. 


2. Scraps of pink linen 
irregularly shaped were em 
broidered to trim this suit. 
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1034. Daddy’s shirt was the 
foundation for this easily 
made low-necked suit. 


heiten “alta sbtniee. sate ene 


1036. This frock with lace cost 
38 cenls by making two. 
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. 3. Anoulgrown dress was cut 1000. Featherstitching 1018. Inthe year-old size 6. An out-of-dale collar-and- 2? ew we? & 
= cae off and used with acontrasting and crochet trim this blue two of these rompers may cuff set trimmed this jaunty . 

1. Edging, 3 yards for ten cents. color skirt as shown above. gingham dress. be made for 39 cents. little blouse suit for a boy. 7. For boys’ suits are these bands. 
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‘Tine All-Over Apron [hat Comes in So tlaindy 


ILasy to Get Into, and You Can Work in it and You Can Go Out in It 
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Buttoning straight to its hem 
and largely pocketed on each 
side, the all-over apron dress 
above combines the utilitarian 
qualities of one and the trim 
appearance of the other. 


This work apron, in straight 
one-piece lines, with slot 
pockets and buttoning in back, 
is truer to apron traditions, 
deviating only in its checker- 
board cotton trimming. 


OTSA 


Tan color chambray made the 
apron shown above, with wide 
side plaits of dark blue in the 
same material and touches 
of braiding which give il a 
“*dressed-up”? air. 


QUITE 


** Strictly business” is the pur 
pose of this belted apron of 
figured percale, but whether it 
will be the business of gar- 
dening, housekeeping or na- 
tional service none can say. 


A ll 


This apron sturdily made of 
awningestriped and plain ma- 
lertal has enlisted almost ex- 
clusively for outdoor service. 
It buttons at the side front and 
the skirt conceals deep pockets. 


yee Tygy I ™ 


3y reason of ils good points, 
this all-over apron of striped 
Madras may be comman 
deered for other service than 
that of gardening. It may be 
worn to the First Aid class. 


remot ar a 


NOTE — Patterns Nos. 1062, 1068, 1070 and 1072 come in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches; No. 1064 comes in sizes 36, 38 and 40 inches; and No. 1066 comes in one size only, 36 inches bust 
measure ; No. 1060 comes in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years; No. 1018 comes in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years; No. 1034 comes 1m sizes 2, 4 and 6 years; and No. 1036 comes in sizes ¥j, 1, 3 and 5 years; 
price fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Trimmings of Embroidery, Straw, Velvet Ribbon and Yarn 
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3. Curious straw flowers and 
Jruat, such as ne’ erin garden 
z grew, make the quaintest 
trimmings for straw or fab- 
ric hats. The cluster below, 
in fruit effect, may casily be 
co pied. 








1. With light and dark green silk floss was 
the edge of this hatembroidered. Three over- 
lapping jade buttons, which trim the right 
side front, are attached lo a polished ribbon 
band tied in a pert bow at the left side. 


2. String - color 
linen furniture 
braid alternat- 
ing with nar- 
row blue velvel 
ribbon made 
this attractive 
sport hal. Itis ” 
faced with blue hemp braid, and the tassel was made of 
nothing more coslly than natural-color coarse twine. 
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5. Velvet ribbon, so long discarded, is being used in many 
unusual ways again in trimming hats. 
is set in the brim edge on the upper side and ornamented 
with tiny silk roses here and there; and ilis made into a 
true lovers’ knot atthe side. 





6. Wool yarn is used for 
everything this season, as, 


for instance, the conven- 


tional apples and buckle 
shown here, which are so 
smart forsporthats. On the 
lefl is a pinwheel rosette, 


tlere is the Simple Dres 





. 





Material $2.80 Material $2.40 Material (dark) 
Belt 50 Piqué and tie 45 Material (light 
suttons AS Leather belt -50 Suttons 
Spool cotton 06 3uttons 25 Braid 
Dress pattern AS Spool cotton -06 Cotton 
Embroidery pattern AS Patterns . 30 Pattern . 

$3.81 $3.96 


NOTE—Information how to make the children’s clothes on the preceding pages Nos. 99 and 100 and further assistance in trimming hats like the ones above will be given ifa stamped, addressed envelope 
Patterns Nos. 1028, 1030 and 1032 come in sizes 16 to 20 years; No.9921,14 to 20 years; Nos. 1037 and 1039 in sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure 5 


is sent with the request to the Fashion Editor. 








$1.60 Material 
sO Insertion 
50 Hemstitching 
82 Buttons 
O06 Cotton 
AS Pattern . 
$3.93 


On the hat above tt 
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sts Less Than $4 


4. Ilowever uncer- 
tain its origin or 
unsalisfaciory its 
perfume, there can 
be nodoubtias to the 
effectiveness of the 
purple rose below, 
of coarse Tuscan 
and satin siraw. 
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7. Long stitches 
skillfully em- 
broidered with 
white silk floss 
on the brim of 
this Bangkok 
hat simulate os- 
trich quills. 


Ee nn mn 





8. Loops of narrow velvet ribbon make an original trimming 
set around the brim andcrown edge of this graceful Milan hat. 
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Uhat Looks Well 


Easy to Make—Easy to Wear—and Cos 


$2.89 Material $2.85 
15 Insertion 
25 Buttons 
20 Ribbon for tie 
06 Cotton 
15 Pattern . 
$3.70 $3.71 








$2.55 


Hemstitching 10 


iy 
50 
006 


$3.91 


and No. 1040 in sizes 24 to 30 imches waist measure; price fifteen cents each, post-free. Send money, stating number and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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2 OR shopping or | : 
a traveling on days 
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“ez too warm for a suit, | 
ee @ e 16 87-108! VA q 
™ ’ h > lati 1939 ORA NRE $ 
; there’s nothing more 084-1085 
v = > . . 7 4 
y trim and Con fortable Ar designs have, from time to time, been suggested asbe- three yards round, and five or six inches from the floor. For all | 
4 th: “coat | 9 f ing suitable for the business woman, and as often have been _ garments the serge used was cut from the same piece. The de- ja 
. ana Coat-daress  O found undesirable for various reasons. The three in one here sign on the right shows the woman ready to start for business in “ 
2 shown, designed by Miss Leonora Laughlin, of Chicago, IUinois, a three-piece costume; the center one shows the dress without the 
2 Skinner’s All-Silk Satin we feel comes very near hitting the mark. The business woman’s coat, while the design on the left shows the woman ready for 
mi clothes should be smart in cut and up-to-date, naturally, and of work, and with the coat of the costume ready to slip on if she 
*” 6 Brown, black, navy blue | course suited to the individual, but the length and width of the has a hurried errand outside. By this arrangement the coat 
w . ‘ | skirt can always be the same—that is, two yards and a half or serves a double purpose and does not overtax a slim purse. 
¥ or fancy effects—cool and . 
- ° cre ' 
2 serviceable. Take no i 
W ‘ ‘ 3 F , ; , ; ue iS f 
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ae The name SKINNER has been | oa if ; | 
z ae ; : 5 ; : 2. Wash belt and bag of Chinese ee 
z a certihcate of Weariny quality ed urning up the lower coat loweling run with red and black 3. Three of these dainty organdie collars, ; 
4 oe edge to simulate pockets. yarn. embroidered in blue dots outlined in black, 4. An oulgrown coat was 4 
é for 69 years. That is why we f cost only twenty-one cents. made wearable by c ulling ; 
» Weave our name in the selvage— fe > / away back, then braiding } 
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. : , covered but 4 
«| for Blouses, for Dresses, insist —_ , ae ae a | ; 
3 : “De B 5. Scraps of lace and a piece of crépe iy 2 fromoldkid 9. New belt and braided fas- 
ie = on SKINNER’S. : de Chine made this very pretty wash f ae re cues for an old coat | 
is 2 = able collar embroidered with clusters f ( prone: a F | 3 
By) Be sure your husband has his of dots. 
a clothing lined withSK INN ER’S. <& on 
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4 Sel rage 2? 6. A net frill 
z Nelvage. and narrow rib- 7. Lan satin waistcoat used to smarten F 
nn bon Sfreshens an old blue gabardine coat by cutting 
x ° this sleeve. away the fronts and adding a belt. 
2 > Wm. Skinner & Sons ’ 
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x New York Chicago P & > & ™» i" 
pe Philadelphia { ¢ — 3 q 
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2 Mills, 10. Your old evening cape can be — ; 
Hol M made fashionable with a new velvet 11. Little things like buttons mean much to a suit or dress. 12. A plain shirt waist may be fin- | 
S| olyoke, Mass. yoke, tassel and button trimmed. These are covered with material and are hand embroidered. ished with a homemade collar like this 
, A, Established 1848 : TMA LMM WILLMOTT CALA UM 
4 Cs, NOTE— Patterns for Nos. 1081, 9687, 1084 and 1085 come in sizes 36 to 42, and No. 1082 in sizes 24 to 32; price fifteen cents each. Send b 
Ss ge% az, 5 satin money, stating pattern and size, to the Pattern Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. If you want ' 
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Adhesive Tape 


One of the Double-Sure Products. 


An Every-Day Necessity 
Strong—Rubber-Coated—Lasting 








It sticks instantly to anything that’s dry, 
and stays stuck. Mends anything. Water 
little affects it. An ideal instant mender, 
strong, clinging, durable. The very same 
tape that surgeons use. 


The Universal Mender 
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Mends Lawn Hose 


Apply it to dry lawn hose— 
not to wet. It stops any leak, 
big or little, and usually stops 
it for good. A little patching 
often makes old hose last an- 
other season. 

Being rubber-coated it is 
nearly water-proof. Wrap the 
leak until it is covered with 
several coats of tape. 

You will find it very handy. 


Forms Handles 


It sticks to dry wood like 
glue. It lasts almost like can- 
vas. Soon golf clubs or tennis 
rackets it makes an ideal hand- 
grip. 

It is also a mender of han- 
dles. A few wrappings of tape 
make a break nearly as strong 
as new. 

And a moment does it all. 


For Tires and Tubes 


Wrapping a worn tire with 
B&B Tape will long delay a 
blow-out. A strip of tape will 
get you home on a leaky inner 
tube. Every motorist should 
have it in his tool box. 


Rubber Articles 


A strip will mend a leaky 
hot water bottle. Or a foun- 
tain syringe. Or rubber foot- 
wear, coats or gloves. Apply 
it when the article is dry. 

And it sticks to glass or 
metal, leather, cloth or stone, 
exactly as well as to rubber. 


Insulations 


Being rubber-coated, B&B 
Tape forms an excellent insu- 
lation. Use it to wrap elec- 
tric wires, or to patch broken 
insulations. 


Sealing 


Use it for sealing fruit jars. 
Or for holding stoppers in 
bottles that you carry. Or 
for mending broken window 
panes until you can replace 
them. B&B Tape clings firmly 


to glass. 
Hands 


It protects hands and heels 
from chafing. Apply it where 
the rub comes. For golf, ten- 
nis, rowing and canoeing you 
will find it a perfect protec- 
tion. And it doesn’t interfere. 


B&B Adhesive Tape comes in various widths, one-yard 
lengths and longer. Prices, 10 cents up at drug stores. 


Be sure to get the B&B Adhesive. It keeps fresh. And 
we have spent 22 years in adapting it to these uses. 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of 


Double-Sure 
Products 
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Now With 
E Your Clothes 


ND we are here with a quick, come-right- 
back-to-you service by mail. The old 
method of answering in the magazine has gone 
out. That is too slow in these quick-moving 
days. You want to know at once, and that is 
what we are specializing in now—the at-once 
idea. Tell us your problem and we will help 
you to solve it. No matter how large or how 
small it is, we are here to help you. 


If it is That You Must 
Make Over 


OME garment and are at a loss to know 

where to begin, why don’t you take ad- 
vantage of our service? Perhaps you haven’t 
a garment to make entirely over, but one you 
= want to freshen with a new touch here and 
there; if so we will gladly tell you how it can 
= be done. Many readers have already written 
us of their intention to wear last spring’s 
clothes and have asked us to tell them how 
=} | such clothes can be brought up to date. 
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The Selection of Plumbing 


From No.9878 
' — 4 the splendid letters of thanks we have received oli et 
= ° r ° ° = for the aid given, we feel assured our service cents, 
= Fixtures for Your Home deserves serious consideration. How |E is quite worth while, If you think we can side 


= help YOU don’t hesitate to write, inclosing ig Aswelcomeas 
= a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply. , 
= Mail your letter, please, to the Ylowers 

bed 

inMay 


The Right Seasoning 
for Every Season 


On sale at nearly all 
grocers. If yours 
hasn’t it and doesn’t 


serious depends upon the kind you select. The proper kind will 
outlast a lifetime with reasonable care. The life of the other 
kind may be very, very limited. 


Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
Tue Lapties’ Home JourNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


lf it is That Your 
Child’s Clothes Puzzle You 
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uw he Trenton Potteries Company | 


_ Bathrooms of Character 
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represent the best in plumbing. 
Glaze baked on clay gives a much 
harder surface than the same 
glaze baked on other materials. 





The harder you bake, the harder the ob-_ |[E 
ject. That is why “‘ Bathrooms of Char- 
acter’’ fixturesaresomuchmoresanitary | 
and so easily cleaned. Gritty soaps can- 
not scratch their surface, medicine and 


ET us know the problem, what you have to 
«do with, and what you want. Children’s 
clothes for summer wear are easy to make, as 
they are so simple, but you may be confused if 
you have a grown-person’s garment to make 


get it promptly, no- 


Rains tify». 
MORTON SALT Co. 


LT POURS, 











CHICAGO 


Theheatapplied to our ALL-CLAY prod- 


common acid stains will not adhere. A 
uctswouldmeltother plumbingmaterials. 


permanent investment —a beautiful one. 
Convince yourself of what we say by making the little experiments 
described in our Catalogue P-4, ‘** Bathrooms of Character.” It will = 
give you a great deal of help in selecting the proper plumbing fixtures. F= 
nd keen £ ON FOOT TL Bele Ss COM PAN Y 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


over. Itisina case of this kind that we can be 
of inestimable service to you. We are helping 
mothers every day to turn out smart, attrac- 
tive garments from old clothes, clothes that 
most people wouldn’t feel worth bothering with. 
Don’t cast aside ANYTHING till you have 
consulted us, for with our suggestions you will 
be surprised to see what one can really do with 
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World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures Fy little or nothing. If ever there was a time 
when mothers needed such help it is right } 
hr TUAAADNLEDUDODRLADOGLAD DO DALTDDAODDADADAADATAALALOUOTARODEDLIANOATAURARADAAAAAAATIRARTDINI PaPacauaayanaananenias MMIII TTP y . riti aSSISt; > wi 
TO TT TNS now. When writing to us for assistance with 


children’s clothes be careful to inclose a 


stamped, addressed envelope, and always be | YF 


ure to address your letter to q i | 
| setae '@ How to Selecta ¥ | 




























































































Mrs. MARTHA MASON ; = 
Tur Laptrs’ Home JourNar Sweeping Device 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE TI eee 
, " en aamaies 1ere are many conflicting claims, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA and it is hardly within the province 
of the busy housewife to ide 
Hf 24 2... “74 x between them, Her safe guide, as 
I i it is [ hat You in buying baking powder, flour or 
. — ickles, is to buy by name. In 
86 Ate 8 ww Bian. EE heh ae Hi 
| Can is A\ftord a New if fat carpet sweepers No. 9! 
No. 
" é 30. Ni 
essa us just what you had left from last BI S Ss E I J ' Ss to 40 
summer, and we will tell you how you 
can clean it, dye it or retrim it. Perhaps it’s has for forty years been the 
H you are eee yy 7 WP fae oe a in good condition now and only needs a little —— — ee eee 
quality—equipped with / he Lates m provements fo ae . i es f ‘ , : te e * ee: 
a= Highly Sanitary—Strongly Built—Handsome in Appear freshening; if so we will tell you. how to In- cepted, device ps _its kind. 
ance—and at the same time Moderate in Price, investigate troduce touches that will make it look like Bissell’s Vacuum Sweepers are 
oo ree om ‘ Cl abl . . made according to the same 
the Leonard Cleanable. new. Fortunately this season both large and | standard, Until the advent of 
e No more cramping of feet in shoes designed @ THE ONLY REFRIGERATOR small hats will be worn, so no matter what the gisele’ fiac uum Sweeper 
° 4 a . * . . ere existec th standarc 
for style alone. An end of aches and tor with a superb one-piece porcelain enamel lining brought ize of yours Is it will be in sty le. At this time, bs yt ms io comianee Ciera | 
ments and perhaps serious foot troubles ond Around the — rame and Around eos aaa fr when our readers want to be as economical claims for merit. | 
brought on by improperly constructed cae penat Kieien ade ak canta of Waat cae wate as possible but still want to look well dressed, ‘Cyco" Ball-Bearing Car- 
footwear. Instead feet healthy and happy porcelain fused on steel-— can’t be scratched or chipped we feel our fashion service can be particularly s wees a o c hah 00, 
. . : . ° = > ¢ ife . *¢ . .acuumn Sweepe $5 o $12.00, 
in shoes designed on correct principles —_—— & Salle. eae ee useful. So if you have any hat problems feel depandlnic aay Gene eas eae: 
and also a pleasing stylish appearance. All te SIAR, Mecteeneads Salis With Polar ek in free to write, inclosing when you do, a stamped, At dealers’ everywhere. 
the joy of foot freedom is yours if you wear sulation prevent entrance of heat. Automatic air-tight addressed envelope for reply. Address your Booklet on request, 
_ locks. Can be arranged for water cooler and outside letter plea se, to | i 
e icing. Awarded Highest Honors At Panama Exposition , BISSELL CARPET { 
Flastic Sx ee eee TY ee aeeeeenney namenrue SG by Tur MILiINery Eprror SWEEPER CO | % 
thousands of satisfied customers. sepa ‘ : : x 
: r , i : Oldest and Largest 
MEN You need a handsome new Leonard in your home. It will repay fit LApIES’ Home Jot RNAL | ‘ 
: stems é ; Ss akers. | ' 
PIOES NOMEN ieee ag adr pera gag Lo gh che INDEPENDENCE SQUARE — | 
Oe el oS HILDREN shown above is No. 4404, size 34 x 19 x 45", price $35, north of the PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA Presta Poin 8 | 
- , Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers—at your dealer's or direct ran apids 
B il } li ; ot 1 : e I fl z il ] " from factory, freight prepaid. Slightly higher at more distant points. Mich » | 
ult on orthopedic principles with flexible i nusycBach Cuataniée: 1f 24 2. W424 Y Mich. ' | 
shank and special heels. The best of leather Write Today for catalog—sample of porcelain—and instructive If it is i hat You Made in Canada, E 
and skillful workmanship insure long wear book on “Care of Refrigerators.” All free. Wer; Pa) eS too. | 
with retained shapeliness. Foot specialists GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR CO. Want WO! netning it nple (336) ; 
EETT . a Dinette cm 3 = 4 . 
heartily endorse I lastic Shoes and thou 102 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
sands of enthusiastic wearers give testi- P® ETTY and inexpensive in the way of a 
mony to their value. new dress write us and we will send you 
Send for Booklet © O Nn a fi designs that we think suitable for you, you of 
If you wish for foot freedom, if you are con- course giving us an idea of your age, figure, 
stantly on your feet, or if by chance you have etc. We can furnish patterns, too, for any of | 
foot troubles, write for the booklet and cata- the designs we send. To help you further we | 
writ : Pp you oe 
logue on Plastic Shoes. ; can suggest materials and trimmings, giving 
Plastic Shoesare not sold in your loca] store but ° you prices and widths, so that with this help 
only direct by mail orat our Boston salesrooms. you are bound to turn out a good smart dress 
. and at little expense. It wouldn’t bea bad plan 
ayer NicNe1 ompany : : o fal ad I 
‘ O give us an 1dea of about what you want the 
12 West Street Boston, Mass. Look for our trade mark “*The Leonard Cleanable”’ on BN ; dy oni PERE es es Y , : | 
= piers aeniine Toneatd: dress to cost, and for what occasions you would 
een : need it, realizing, as we do, that most dresses 
will have to do double duty. This help will be 
cheerfully given if you’ll send a stamped, ad- 
. dressed envelope for reply to 
az 
UNITED STATES FLORISTS ae r 
Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL , } dre 
Guarantee DELIVERY and QUALITY of Flowers in any sraenbpergps SQUARE ing f as. 
City Within a Few Hours After Receipt of Your Order HILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA scten ’ 
Call on any one of us We have 15,000 Correspondents Wh +t is TI Makes Dressing a Snap 
BOSTON, MASS KANSAS CITY, MO atever it is I hat ASHING can’t rust Z 
Penn the Florist, 124 Tremont Street Samuel Rurcay, 1017 Grand Avenue B th Y¥ Ab ay tC] hac Koh-i-noors. Lronins nu 
Shae + 12 ‘ ‘ , others You Abou otnes doesn’t crush them u 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK,N. Y. garment is up to date without Sze 
Bohannon Floral Co., 70 East Monroe Street Max Schling, 22 West 59th Strect YESURE : them. Look for the eile? foll 
‘ . e SURE to tell us; let us know, and we will : , . ve : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO WASHINGTON, D. C. : : “died Boa Segura sivel ; K.1. N. stamped on every Sty 
afer Nees § Cae ba JN» ee i help you. We have the women and the Watxpes & Co., IN ' 
J. M. Gasser Co. 1006 Euclid Avenue Gude Bros. Co., 1214 F Street, N. W. knowledge. It is but for you to ask and we will a Ch 
DETROIT, MICH. WHEELING, W. VA. Saag gpa oF Alters : New York is 
John Breitmeyer’s Sons, Gratiot Ave. and Broadway Arthur Langhans 1217 Chapline Street give, as fully, oie quick 7 a8 Se Sem. And with- The World's Largest Sn co 
sigan gach ain panies anes ae out charge. This is a time for help and we are Fastener Manufacturer si 
Prices and particulars on request ready to do it! Chicago, Montreal, Pras 
Dresden, Warsaw, Pa . 


Vienna, London. 

























































a Pretty S 
PAaae ~ —) me a DAA 
hese Pretty Summer Dresses 
Show Very N 3 
Snow Very New Lines 
9866 4 
No.9878 Young No. 9868 Little No. 9866—Nice No.9880— Party No. 9884—Be- 
girl’s party dress, child’s dress-up dressfor thinma- dress with yoke. coming style for 
Sizes 4 to 12—15 frock. Sizes 2 to terials. Sizes 6 to Sizes 2 to 8—15 all ages. Sizes 2 
cents. 8—15 cents. 14——-15 cents. cents. to 10—15 cents. 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
9846 
984 3 
No. 9846—Skirt. Sizes 22 to No. 9912—Lovely summer No. 9896—A dainty, easily 
30. No. 9849— Waist. Sizes 34 dress for any figure. Sizes 34 made dress, Sizes 34 to 42 
to 40—15 cents each, to 42—15 cents. 15 cents. 
| 
| 
| 
: 
4 
d 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N , 
No. 9869—Misses’ No. 9875—A dress No. 9764—Blouse. No. 9618—Misses’ | 
ade for morning becoming to many Sizes 14 to 20. No. dress, long paneled 
| 15 we Size 814to20 women. Sizes 34 to 9760—Skirt. Sizes 14 front. Sizes 14 to 20 
’ | er 42—15 cents. to 20—15 cents each. 15 cents, 
yA TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
: Prices Stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Palterns in your town, patlerns of any 
mumbe red de signs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, 
Pipes ind price tothe Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or lo any of the 
— peng: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission 
rp San Francisco, Cal.; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; 36 South Clinton Street, 
i "ago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ‘‘The Home Book of Fashions” 
on Sale at any branch ofice. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a 
Coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Model No. 465—"Lucerne.” 














Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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To Neutralize 
Odors from Perspiration 


use 


k’ ERSWEET, a dainty white 
1 odorless cream which destroys 
odors Caused by perspiration. A little 
Eversweet applied to any part of 
the body gives relief. 

iis not injurious to 

the skin or clothing. 


Price 25c and 50c a jar 
At all department and drug stores or 


by mail. Sample sent on receipt of 2c 
in stamps, 


EVERSWEET Co. 


Dept. L J 
62 Cliff St, N.Y. City 





KEEP SWEET 





Very 
simple, very conservative, yet withal one 
of the most beautiful white kid pumps 
that’s been fashioned in many aday. Note 
the dainty stitching around the vamp line. 


i) 





Correct Summ mer Humps 


These and many other equally charming models are ready at the 
Red Cross dealer's in your town, every one with the wonderful 
“bends with your foot” comfort. Go and see them. Try them on, 
Red Cross Shoes are sold everywhere at popular prices, depending 
on styles andmaterials,each model the standard of value at itsprice, 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 


-sent without charge. Illustrates and describes the cor- 
rect models in all materials. With it we will send you the 
name of your Red Cross dealer or tell you how to order 
direct. The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 106 DandridgeStreet, 


Look for this trade ( @ 
























Model 
daintiest foot will appear daintier still 
in this graceful model of patent, Trim 
and snug-fitting to an 
yet wholly comfortable from 







No. 466—"‘ Misipi.”’ The 


unusual degree, 
the start, 





‘\ 
\ mark on the sole 


$C hoe 


‘Bends 
with your 
foot”’ 


> 


———— — - 























JOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
Now Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishes and 
finishesin One operation. 
Imparts a thin, protect- 
ing coat over varnish 
greatly prolonging its 
life and beauty. Does 
not gather dust or 
show finger prints. 
With Johnson's Pre- 
pared Wax Liquid you 
can quickly and perma- 
nently remove that blu- 
7 ish, cloudy film from 
your piano, Victrola and 
' mahogany furniture. 
Pe y If you are interested in 
pes home beautifying 
\ send for our booklet. It 
gives practical Suggestions On how to make your 
home artistic, Cheery and inviting. 


§. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept. LHG RACINE, WIS. 



























SAVE THIS 
LOVELY HAIR 


If mothers knew of Fitch Shampoo, no little 
girl would lose the lovely hair of childhood 
Because this scientific shampoo keeps the hair 
> from dandruff—that excessive secretion of 
the sebaceous glands that clog the hair cells 
and pores of the scalp. Soap and water have no 
effect on this oily mass. It must be dissolved with 


SHAMPOO 


Progressive barbers 
everyWhere know the 
Value Of this shampoo, 
sold by druggists for the 
use Of women and children. 

It received highest award at Paris 1911, Lon 
don 1913, Panama-Pacific Exposition 1915. 

A Fitch Shampoo consists of Fitch Dandruff 
Remover and Fitch Shampoo Soap, used in com- 
bination. Both are for sale at your druggists, 
both the regular dollar bottle and the economical 
family size. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send direct 
and tell us his name. We will supply you with 
either the two or one dollar bottle and one cake 
of soap, express prepaic 

“Beauty Helps” free. Write for this little book 
which gives the benefit of 25 years of experience 
in Manufacturing toilet articles of real value. 


THE F.W. FITCH COMPANY 
Boone, lowa 
Manufacturers of 37 Toilet Specialties 
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Send 1iS5eto 
Vivaudou (Dept. A, 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 
Jor @ generous sam- 
ple of Mavis Extract. 
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Unusual Make-at-Home Dresses for 
_— a Ps 
lhose Who Must Economize 
| ae 
} wy 
¥ 
a ~ 
| aN 
| | 
| LS LAI Bilt No Tying. No Pinni | 
| lS ELAN, Beis o Tying. No Pinning yy 
af Fr ‘ _- On , ‘a 
| O adjusting. Just slip. it on Le 
, and forget it. The elastic 
i oat | edge holds it securely in place. _ 
OS Te eae eT 04 5 a | 
q REPARED MUSTARD } 9870 9854 9858 Comes in a sealed sanitary 
lk’ GULDEN 9 - No, 9862—Ever No. 9877—Sim- No. 9870—Play No. 9854—Little No. 9858—-Girl's package. This insures you a 
Be ‘HAR LEC cu iNew Y practical sailor ple dress with em- dress for little boy’s suit. Good dress made very : en 
teat ee Ae Ne Ip dress. Sizes 4 to broidery. Sizes tots. Sizes 2 to for linen. Sizes loose. Sizes 6 to clean veil. Caution: Always look 
IN teh DTT STE mae 14—15 cents. 6to12—15cents. 8—15 cents. 2 to 6—15 cents. 12—15 cents. for name SLIP-PON on every veil. 
. —— Carry one in your bag for 
hp a emergencies. Qc at your favor- 
Th aM d Hl iM ite shop. If you don’t find Slip- 
e Standard Mustar an pons there we'll send you 
on Dining Cars i} —[ka\4 
-and home -tavorite for 50 years A SLIP-PON FREE 
USTARDS seem the same for address of store and addresses 
uncil you, taste Gulden s. i iF of ten women friends. 
Inthe Gulden Blend, all the good- itt Hi j 
ness that nature put into pure |B 7 | ta iss we SILVERBERG IMPORT CO. 
grain vinegar, fine mustard seeds AY ar hs pt a | 239 Fourth Avenue New York 
and pungent spices, is brought WI i | | rf) 4 5 | 
out. I VAN ey a eae | 
{ . Tj ail SJ 
| Spread Gulden’s freely on meats, fish, 9895 y 
} cheese. salads. Ready to use— kept fresh ji V4 \ ext 
| in the patent Gulden bottle. a \ 
it / 1857 
Your grocer can easily get YJ : 9913 66 re re fos 
Bi ides. st om Gildas “ust Slip it on: 
: Charles Gulden, Inc., Founded 1867 | No, 9897 —Good sep- No. 9895 —Very new No. 9857 —-Separate No. 9913— Barrel 
i t. N York Cit | arate skirt for plaids. double-pocketed skirt. skirt, easy to make. skirt for striped ma- 
| became F es rk 7 wd | Sizes 24 to 32 15 Sizes 24 to 32—15 Sizes 24 to 32 15 terial. Sizes 24 to 
5 COOepeese ROR GtireeseeSEettiieneeeseetiinseee eee MUTT | cents. cents, cents. 30) 1 ey anes. 
SHU ATTA TTA TO 
Send a Fora 
2c Stamp Sample Cake 
a 
i 
‘ ; ; F 
Cleans without leaving a ring. 
Leaves no odor. Easy to use 
and gives quick results. 25c 
a bottle. Ask your dealer. 
te le by LEHN & FINK 
: — a 9905 St., New York. « 
You can get this most delightful of soaps at your IOTY 9 
Javorite department store or druggist. ” 
And once used, you will realize why for Over sixty ; , ; ; : we 
years women of refinement inevery civilized land have No. 9864—Girls’ No. 9905 — Front- No. 9891—Dressy No. 9887—Girl'sdress 
made it their all-time choice, guimpe dress, plaited opening waist; deep waist for crépe de with new sash; opens ‘ 
e skirt. Sizes 6 to 14 collar, Sizes 36 to Chine, Sizes 34 to in front. Sizes 4 to 
White OSC 15 cents. 42—15 cents, 42—15 cents. ta aeteants: 
Glycerine Soap 
Pure and transparent as choicest materials and skill 
can make it, No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap gives 
a skin clear and velvety. Delicately perfumed, its 
rich, abundant lather makes each day’s use a fresh 
delight. 
For the sample cake, send 2c stamp; or for 10c in 
stamps we will send you a Package containing a sample : 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap, a sample j 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts, and a sample bottle oj % 
No. 4711 Eau de Cologne. a 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Dept. K. 25 West 45th Street, New York 
Beautifully 
Curly, Wav 
A Smart Summer Coat y, Wavy 
Hair Like 
6 ’ 
for Mothers-Io-Be Nature's | | 
j O ” d 
Phar pe Ripe Some aay $ 85 ‘: be ¥ “ wn ’ 
ack si nadine, smart f 
ésiuaaell with tofea. Var 14 i In three hours you 
becoming, disguising the fig- “ee can have just the 
ure, with lower edge cut in F ; . ‘a Wd) prettiest curls and 
= ee: i whe For f 7 a — waves! And they 
pris gge + feos ‘ “<4 mer kaye one remaina long time, when Liquid Silmerine is used 
Summer, relieving expec- month before rolling the hair in curlers. ‘an 
tant mothers from embar- only = < a . 
rassment. L d S 
This offering wasonly made 1qul ilmerine ‘~% 
rossible because we con- : P ‘ é 
sn Aap mg Ri ee is perfectly harmless. Easily applied with brush. ~ 
fore the enormous advance in Hairis nice and fluffy when combed out. Silmerine 
prices due to the present war. i} is also a splendid dressing. Keeps hair fine anc 
The price, $14.85, is spe- i \ glossy. Directions with bottle. At your druggist’s. 
cial for one month only. , —E 
Order to-day, giving Tere ny 
bust measure. / A’ HAND-I-HOLD BABE. MIT 
We prepay all Wis For Preventing Purchase fror 
charges, guarantee 9900 ais THUMB SUCKING 4x> *;": 
satisfactionor re- Ys IN SKIN ee .. 
re aeaaens F = ; ; . SCRATCHIN DISORDERS Consult: you 
No, 9900— Braid-trimmed No.9911—Ladies’apron-front No. 9904—Semidressy gown, They are ventilated balls of spun, OO" 
Lane Bryant is the larg- dress, very new. Sizes 34 to dress with sash. Sizes 34 to very useful, Sizes 34 to 40 aluminum—“Lightasafeather.” @/2°" 
est maker in the world of 40—15 cents. 40—15 cents. 15 cents } $1.50 per pair. State age of Wree Book! 
smart apparel for . . } child in ordering. 
MATERNITY | € —R.M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. 
a A Bdge vai] (including gr ln blk the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the — 
ress€s, Suits, Coats, prices stated, post-free. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any Yi ® B N 
Set Conte, Uni numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number, ou Lan be a jurse 
We make everything for size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, or to any of the _ Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
baby, too Following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
Mothers love our beautiful Street, San Francisco, Cal.; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; 36 South Clinton Street, THE HOSPITAL 
i a i Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. ‘The Home Book of Fashions” be EXTENSION COURSE 
J9) with over $00 illustrations of matemity apparel as well ts on sale at any branch office. Price, twenty-five cents; by mail, thirty-three cents. It contains a ~~ 2 }\ Instruction under pliysicians y 
as baby requirements. Prices 25% less than elsewhere. coupon good for any pattern shown in it or in The Ladies’ Home Journal. and graduate nurece. on ek 4 
Sth A ‘4 experience. Send for free DOOK>- 
th Ave. at 1 Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
Lane Bryant 38th St, N. Y, LS 2895 Choma! Bi, Philegelptia, 














For making cake, use Wesson Oil just as you would any 
other shortening. Use the same amount of oil, but 
j always add salt. Most shortenings contain salt; Wesson 
Oil does not—it is pure oil. 

When you mix Wesson Oil and sugar, the mixture 
will be more moist than a hard shortening would make 
it, but go right ahead adding other ingredients. Use 
enough less water or milk to bring your batter back to 
its usual stiffness, and your cake will turn out light, 
flaky and perfectly delicious. 


.| | SALADS 


As a salad oil, it brings more salads to the table because 
of its low cost. It is perfectly delicious in French or 
boiled dressings or mayonnaise. In mayonnaise you can 
add Wesson Oil more quickly—you need not slowly 
drop it in. Use the whole egg—white as well as yolk 
beat it with a little oil for less than a minute and then 
you can add all the rest of the oil as fast as you can 
pour and make a rich, smooth mayonnaise in a few 
minutes. 








Frying with Wesson Oil is not a new way to fry. 
What do you do now? You melt your fat to an oil. 
With Wesson Oil you start with an oil—a pure, good- 
to-eat, vegetable oil, which fries with a crispness and 
thoroughness that gives wholesomeness and delicacy to 
the things fried in it. 


BISCUIT 


In making biscuit you use Wesson Oil just as you would 
use any other shortening. Because Wesson Oil is a 
liquid, it will mix with the flour just that much easier. 
Long ago many good cooks found it more practical to 
melt hard shortening before mixing. With Wesson 
Oil you start with a liquid. 
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Wesson Oil should be in every kitchen, just as much a 
part of the regular cooking materials as flour or salt or 
baking powder or milk. 


Oil 
makes so many good things to 
eat cost so little 


[t is a pure, wholesome, vegetable fat in liquid form. It 
is good to eat, and adds to the wholesomeness and delicacy 
of anything in which it is used. Anyone who can cook 
can cook with Wesson Oil. No new recipes are required. 
Use your own, putting in just as much oil as you would 
any other shortening. 

Ask your grocer for a can of Wesson Oil—the con- 
venient, handy can from which you get, as you need it, 
an excellent shortening, an appetizing frying fat or a de- 
licious salad oil. If your grocer hasn’t it, he can easily 
get it for you. 





Our experimental kitchen, where recipes and new uses 
for Wesson Oil are tried out, is in charge of competent 
cooks who will gladly answer any questions you may 


wish to ask relating to the subject of cooking.. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING CO., 120 Broadway, New York City 
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The Fragran ce, 
of « an Old-fashioned 
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wi Talc Powder 


The elusive fragrance of an old garden | 


HE fragrance of Williams’ Talc Powder re- 








aan (3 
[Tee ee calls the old garden you remember as a child. 
: S eres aia 
ig ies opens | Williams’ Talc has the purity of mountain air | 
the hano, tonted \ and the softness of thisthedown and is as com- \\ 
“hinged cover ~ forting and refreshing as a breeze on a sultry day. by 
_ The box with the handy hinged cover top pre- 


serves the fragrance of the powder and saves you 
much annoyance. \ 


ae 


CHF 


Williams’ Talc gives you a wide choice, Violet, Carnation, English Lilac 
and La ‘Tosca Rose. 
cans or pink cans. 

















ae 


Also Baby Talc, practically unscented, in either blue 





Send 4c in stamps for a miniature can, trial size, of any 
of the above, specifying odor. 
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The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. T, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in The Home Journal ?” 
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VINE, ——— NE of the brilliant intellects 
SA] |who flourished during the 
(ia | French Revolution, Sieyés, 
| was reputed to have written 
about one constitution a 
‘week. They were excellent 
literary documents. Their 
fe oR Fane 4! workmanship and finish 
Fae Ae 2 || were undeniably good, and 
slabs 4 they breathed the loftiest 
sentiments throughout. They had but one 
trouble: in practice they would not work. In 
other words, these admirable documents were 
worth no more and no less than any equal 
quantity of waste paper. 












When Plans Sound Well But 
Won’t Work Out 











| Revolutionaries who were Sieyés’ 
dreaded masters were even more fond of 
fine phrases and lofty expressions than he was. 
They found themselves at the head of a move- 
ment which at the outset had been essentially 
just and necessary. They proceeded to wild 
extremities of wrong-doing, which in point of 
concentrated iniquity equaled the horrors of 
the system against which they protested, and 
which created a reaction that lasted with vio- 
lence for over two generations. Yet all the 
while they screamed in favor of justice and of 
popular rights in terms unpleasantly suggestive 
of some of the utterances of certain of the 
present-day professional champions of popular 
rights in the public life of our own country. 
They formulated all kinds of plans for the 
beatification of their own country as well as 
for the beatification of all mankind. Only 
these plans didn’t work. 





, er 
| When Men Made Liberty a 
Going Concern in America 


. ABOUT the time the French Revolution 
if began its course, there assembled on thi 
ide of the water certain hard headed, leading 


citizens of the disorganized and bankrupt little 
republic which had just come into precarious 
being. It was the task of these hard-headed 
citizens to make liberty a going concern in the 
United States. They succeeded. The French 
Revolutionists failed in such dreadful fashion 
as to throw most good, law 
living people against them, and to secure in 
France an intermittent tyranny that lasted for 
three-quarters of a century. Yet the various 
constitutions which the French revolutionary 
leaders published contained far more brilliant 
plans for human perfection than the document 
which owed its existence to the labors of Wash 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, Madison, Jay and 
their associates. Moreover, this latter 
ment did contain some things whic h later fave 
opportunity for mischief to the men who al 
ways appeal to progress that has been made in 


isting on Bourbonisn 


abiding, clean 


docu 


the past as a reason for in 
in the present. It necessarily contained — 
lations on behalf of slavery which furnished ; 

handle to the advocates of slavery when time 


had so changed as to justify men in working 


to destroy slavery. Furthermore, it nece 

sarily contained certain clauses which, after 
steam and electricity had revolutionized in 
dustry, were held by the apostles of reaction 


to forbid all attempts to make governmental 
methods conform to and control the 
dustrial conditions. But it actually 


new in 
eat 
worrRred, 





Why Our Constitution Was 
| Sound and Workable 





Pe prime reasons why it worked were: 
First, because it did not attempt too much; 
ind, second, because the who devised it 


re the men who then ac tually applied it, and 


men 


possessed both the learning which enabled 
them to profit by the theories and experienc 
ol others and the practical knowledge which 
me rom |} ing themscelve tuall r 
ernment hese men did not make loft 
promises which were impossible of fulfillment 
or which they made no serious effort to fulfill 
They did not even attempt to embody in the 
document the glittering promise of universal 
liberty for everybody contained in the Decla 


n of Inde pendence for most of the slave 
who light-heartedly signed that Decla 
ration would have declined to go into the new 
vernment at all if the principles of the De 
laration had been applied by the Constitution 
to black men. They formulated, 
isting conditions, a plan which, under those 
conditions, actually worked and which pro- 
duced a marked betterment in the 
tions—although it did not and could not 
prevent the growth of abuses and the growth 
of revolt against abuses, which necessitated 
new action by new generations. 


to meet ex- 
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What Really Counts in 


Governing a Country 











I COURSE this success was conditioned 

even more by the character of the men 
who actually made the experiment than by 
the character of the plan itself. Or, if this is 
too strong a statement, it is at least true that 
both factors were vital to the proper solution 
of the problem. Soon afterward the revolted 
Spanish-American colonies established their 
independence, and set up various republics 
with constitutions substantially like our own. 
After terrible suffering certain of these repub- 
lics have now worked through their sloughs of 
despond and are prospering; but several of 
those within the tropics after a century of in- 
dependence have either made no progress or 
have gone slightly backward. They had the 
same paper plans; but the men were different, 
and so the plans did not work. These countries 
will slowly win their way to salvation only in 
proportion as they realize that it is performance, 
not promise, which counts, and that the vital 
element in any plan for social, civic, political 
or industrial betterment is the actual applica- 
tion of it in practice, the testing of it by work 
and by results. Most emphatically there is 
need of men of theory and of vision—there is 
nothing to be hoped from the leadership of 
smug, narrow, purblind men; but we need to 
lay equal emphasis on the need that each the 
ory shall as soon as possible, and if possible 
in an experimental manner, be tested by its 
actual working. 


The Theories That Stay on Paper 
and Those That Really Work | 


; there has 
tend ncy to 


been in the United 


| ,~OR some year 
accumulate an im 


States a 


mense mass of documents, pamphlets and vol 
wim dealing with V iriou pha ( ol the Oo ial 
unrest or uplift movement This is not a 
unique phenomenon. At other times, and in 
recent time in other nation imilar tenden 
cies have been evident The point worth no 
ticing is that this excessive documentation 
amounts to almost nothing unle hand in 
hand with it goes the actual effort to reduce 


the reforms to practice. What is 
needed is the actual reduction of the 
to practice, the actual 
trial, error and success in the only laboratory 
where the results are final—the laboratory of 
real life. Only by this method can we be ab 
solutely sure that the trees we advocate plant 
ing will really bring forth figs, that we are not, 
with the best of intentions, engaged in the 
world-old but unprofitable effort 
enthusiasms in the direction of a well-meant 
endeavor to find out whether or not it really i 


impo ible to sow thistle 


really 
theories 
experimentation by 


to turn our 


and raise fig 


The Head and the Hand Better 


Than the Tongue and the Pen 





‘t= tongue and the pen are not so trust 
worthy as the head and the hand when 
genuinely practical work is to be accomplished 
This is not to say that the orator and the writer 


may not occa ionally play 
parts. They can at times play part 
orth, if their poke nand written words 
can be turned into deeds (I peal 

ing of the domain of applied politics, industry, 
cience and social life). But if they represent 
nothing but vocal or caligraphic exercise their 
usefulness is stric eo ag The spoken words 
of Patrick Henry and Samuel Adams, the 
written words of Je fferson and Hancock, would 
now beremembered, if at all, only with derision, 
had they not been made good by the 
Washington and Greene, of Wayne 


great and necessary 
sof extraor 
dinary w 


am ol course 


words of 
and Light 





Horse Harry Lee, by the minutemen who met 
‘ ingle emergency at Bunker Hill, and by the 
ragged Continentals, whose trained and stub 
born valor in. campaign after campaign 
finally crowned with the tendid ultimate 
triumph 
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What is Worth Tons of 
| Printed Matter 
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CO IT is withour speakers and w 
» \ book like President Van 
centration and Control” dos put us on tl 


right path in handling our industrial prob lem 
But even more is done by the « 
ernor Hiram W. Johnson’s 
ictually solving so many of these industrial 
problem in California Of course the writers 
and speakers, whether senators or private in 
dividual themselves to unintelli 
gent screaming in favor of “breaking up the 
trusts,” have nothing except mischief. 


xample of Gov- 
idministration in 


s, who confine 


done 


a 0K eee 


But even the advocates of sensible methods 
of handling capital and labor, the men who, for 
example, strive for some system of coédperation 
in ownership, administration and control in in- 
dustrial or agricultural matters, cannot expect 
to accomplish anything of a value comparable 
to what we shall learn from the experiment 
now being tried by the farmers’ association 
of North Dakota, from the experiment which 
New York State has been asked to under- 
take along the lines advocated by its market- 
ing commission. The experiments actually 
being tried by the city of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, in connection not only with its mu- 
nicipal playgrounds (including a golf course 
and tennis courts), but with its municipal club- 
house, are worth tons of printed matter. In the 
same city certain of the big industries have 
adopted plans for rendering it easy for the 
employees to buy comfortable houses in abso- 
lute ownership. 





Things That are Worth the 
Attention of Men 











if ERE again legislative reformers will find 

study of what has been actually done in 
Worcester of more worth than all but a very, 
very few of the essays written by sociologists 
whose activities have been mainly confined to 
the desk and the bookcase. Again, what has 
been done in profit sharing and wage raising by 
such corporations as the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Ford Motor Company is 
worth study by every serious man who realizes 
the evils of our present industrial system, who 
is not content to sit helpless in their presence, 
but who wishes to be sure that reforms will 
bring reform and not mere disaster before he 
embarks on them. Such a man knows that the 
best-intentioned and best-informed writers who 
deal with questions that are rendered infinitely 
complex by the presence of innumerable equa 
tions of personal character and intelligence can 
not be sure that principles which seem proper in 
the realm of abstract thought will prove efhe ient 
in the limited field of human endeavor He 
wishes to see these theories tested by practice. 
He knows that the old method of ‘trial and 
error” or ‘“‘trial and success,’”’ although rarely 
satisfactory, is often the only method 
by which good results can be insured. There 
fore he wishes to see this method tried first on a 
small scale, or to a defined degree, so that, if 
the error is great, there may be ample oppor 
tunity to correct it without bringing widespread 
disaster, 


entirely 


We Need to Keep in Mind 
a Homely Truth or Two 





. | Gpemapare nes I, when we 


our collective 


come to exercise 
activiti« in the work of 
to make this land a better 
and safer place for our children and our chil 
dren’s children, we need to keep in mind one or 
Let us view with the deep 


citizen hip, 50 a 


two homely truths 


est distrust the man, whether he pose as poli 
tician or as prophet, whether he be a sinister 
chemer or a reckless visionary, who is reckless 


in making promises and indifferent in keeping 
them when made, or who 
dangerous —demands 


what is even more 
of others those promises 
which they ought not to make or cannot keep. 
what count A promise not 
merely worthless: it represents a 
amount of moral deterioration in the 
who breaks it and in the people 
pardon him for having broken it. Let us also 
constantly remember that of the making of 
uplift books and of the proceedings of uplift 


Performance is 
ke pt is not 
certain 


man who 


cietics there is no end, and in their making 
there is little effort; whereas the number of 


chemes for social and 
which will work when sifted out through the 
hard logic of facts is never numerous, and 
even those that actually work do so only as the 


industrial changes 


result of an immense amount of effort. There 
fore, in most cases our gratitude toward, and 
our acceptance ol leader hip from, the ocial or 


olitical or industrial reformer must be con 

fined to the man who in very fact has made 
( heme work O as to produc good 

ilts, instead of merely using so utiful lan 
ruage about it. So much for us collectively 


When Promises Do Not 
Square With Deeds 


_————— | 


L —_ at 
NDIVIDUALLY the same common-sense 
rules apply. Naturally the application can 

not at all points be the same. But the prin 
ciples are the same. Perhaps the first point 


upon which I would insist is that of making 


promise square with performance. I use both 
words in their largest implication. Our most 
mischievous governmental or collective sin is 


indifference to this squaring of promise with 


performance. It lies at the root of our non- 
observance of law. We habitually use words 
to please one set of men, or to please one set of 
emotions in our own breasts, and then contra- 
dict them by deeds which are demanded by 
another set of men, or which appeal to a con- 
tradictory set of emotions. In consequence we 
put on the statute books all kinds of laws, and 
as a nation negotiate all kinds of treaties, with- 
out any serious thought of enforcing them, in- 
deed without any serious thought as to whether 
they are or are not enforcible. We are ready 
enough to blame the persons who are respon- 
sible for their nonenforcement. But quite as 
much blame rests on the other persons who 
plume themselves on their virtue in demanding 
these laws or treaties without taking thought 
as to the difficulty or impossibility of their 
enforcement and the profound moral damage 
caused by putting them on the statute book 
when their nonenforcement is habitual and 
continual. 
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How a Man Can Toughen the 











Fiber of His Character ¥ 
‘te individual should steadily toughen the ; 
fiber of his moral character by keeping the 


resolves he makes to himself and the promises 
he makes to others. Each time he keeps a 
promise he strengthens himself. Each time he 
recklessly makes a promise he cannot keep or 
breaks a promise he has made he weakens 
his own power of perseverance, of endurance, 
of victory. No man should wait until some 
future time to begin the practice of this simple 
recipe. The time to begin is now! As a corol- 
lary to this, let him reduce his efforts to actual 
practice. Thisapplies to every effort to achieve 
success for himself. It applies even more to his 
effort to serve his fellow men. And of course he 
will be of no use in the world unless he both 
wins measurable success for himself and does 
his fair share of the work that is for the bene 
fit of others as well as of himself. 











—— | 
The Man Who Would Grow 
and be Effective 
MAN should not merely dream. Dreams 


are splendid things if the dreamer tries 
to make them come true. But they are not 
merely unsubstantial but demoralizing if there 
is no effort to realize them. As regards a man’s 
individual success, he should try to profit by 
any advice if he is sure that his advisers are 
capable and honest. Let him read the articles 
on “Success” in the papers and magazines if 
they are written by men who seem to know 
what they are talking about. But he should 
remember that all such articles—including 
this—can teach success only as books about 
wrestling, boxing or football can teach these 
sports. Some of these books fulfill a useful 
purpose. But the prime factor in any athlete’s 
success is his actual practice and experience in 
the ring and on the gridiron. Books of tactics 
are indispensable in the army. But neither 
officer nor soldier of the first class was ever 
made save as the result of work actually car- 
ried on under service conditions. Let a man 
profit by every word he hears or reads; if he is 
wide awake he can now and then gain from 
some speaker or writer a hint which will be in- 
valuable to him all his life long. But let him 
reduce the advice to action at the earliest mo- 
Let him test itin practice. He will test 
himself also by the trial. Both the theory and 
he himself need such a test if it and he are to 
be made useful. This applies to work done by 
the individual for himself. It applies still more 
to the work he strives to do for or with others. 


ment. 
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What is Every Man’s 
Business 








a mechanism with queer 
a number of such souls 


‘7 human soul is 
kink 


and Ww hen 








try to work in unison it is only experience that | 
can teach us the result. It is every kaner ease } 
ne to try to help other LS and also to learn | 
that, if attempted in the wrong spirit, or the 


wrong conditions, such 


type of in 


or under 
eliorts may be the 
terference, 


wrong way, 
most offensive 
more resented and more 
mischievous than a deliberate attempt to do 
evil. If a man has not the root of the matter in 
him he will never learn this, and his efforts at 
‘uplift But 
if he possesses zeal, common sense, a sense of 
proper humility (and a sense of humor, prop- 
erly controlled, is also a wonderful help!), he 
will learn by practice, and only by practice, 
including the mistakes inevitable in practice, 
how he can be his brother’s keeper without 
exasperating that brother beyond endurance 
or leaving him worse off than if he had never 
concerned himself with him at all. 


almost 





” will merely make him a nuisance. 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 
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Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


























5 |NCLE SAM is Quite a Doctor. 
| He has to be, since he exam- 
| ines thousands of men each 
year forthe Army and Navy. 
And it is interesting to know 
the one point of health on 
which he lays the greatest 
emphasis for a good soldier, 
and what applies to a good 
————— } soldier applies to any man. 
What is this single attribute? 

Good feet? 

No. 

Good eyesight? 

No. 

Good brains? 

No. 

What then? 

Good teeth. 

Because, says Uncle Sam, a soldier may have 
good feet, good eyesight and good brains, but 
if he has bad teeth he can’t eat. If he can’t eat 
he can’t march near enough to the enemy to see 
him and use his brains to fight him. 

How does a soldier get good teeth? 

By having good teeth in childhood. 

How do children keep good teeth? 

Through being taught by their mothers how 
to keep their teeth clean, and having their teeth 
looked after while they are growing. 

The highest patriotic duty of a mother, says 
Uncle Sam’s doctors, is a simple one: to keep 
her children’s teeth in good condition. 
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Stay Where You are Born, and, in nine cases 
out of ten, you will live longer than if you move 
to another place. This is what the latest sta 
tistics show: The lowest mortality rate is always 
among the native born who stay where they 
were born, and this is true for both sexes and for 
virtually every age period. 
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For Every Family With a Servant in this 
country there are sixteen families without serv 
ants. In other words fewer than 6 families in 
every 100 in the entire country have servants. 
Which explains the fact why THe Home Jour- 
NAL Editors do not devote more space to the 
“servant-girl problem,”’ as some readers ask. 


AaeRA RK 
How Many National Parks Have We? Ask 


anybody that question and the average answer 
will be: ‘“‘Two—Yosemite and the Yellow 
stone.”’ Some will add Glacier, as a third, and 
others Mount Rainier as a fourth. But who 
will name the accurate number: 17, including 
Mount McKinley Park, in Alaska, which con 
tains 2200 square miles? Some are small, it is 
true, but not Sequoia, Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, 
Rocky Mountain, Lassen Volcanic and the new 
Hawaii Parks. These parks all range in area from 
77 square miles to 358 square miles. The total 
area of the 17 parks is 9774 square miles. 
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One of the Most Famous Actresses of the Day 
is now the mother of a young girl. The other 
evening she took her daughter out to a dance, 
and as they were driving home she said: 

“My dear, you were quite a long time in the 
conservatory with Mr. Willing, were you not?” 

“Ves, mother, I suppose it was a long time.” 

“What was going on, dear, may I ask?” 
iously asked the mother. 

“Surely, mother,” replied the daughter; “but 
may I ask, first, did you ever sit in a Conserva- 
tory with father before you married him?” 

“Why, yes, dear,” curiously answered the 
mother. ‘I think I did. Why?” 

“Well, mother,” was the girl’s smiling answer, 
“it’s the same old world.” 
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The Longest Name in the World, carried by 
one person, is said to belong to a girl who is still 
living. She is the daughter of Arthur Pepper, an 
English laundryman. The girl’s name is Anna 
Bertha Cecilia Diana Emily Fanny Gertrude 
Hypatia Inez Jane Kate Louisa Maud Nora 
Ophelia Quince Rebecca Sarah Teresa Ulysses 
Venus Winifred Xenophon Yetty Zeus Pep- 
per—one title for every letter of the alphabet. 
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There is a Flower That Goes A-Courting, a 
male flower called the Valisneria plant. It grows 
in the water. The female flower is borne ona long 
stalk which reaches to the surface of the water 
on which the flowers float. The male flower has 
only a short, straight stalk. But Nature de 
taches the pollen from this flower, which rises to 
the surface of the water. There it floats and 
goes on its courting tour, is wafted about, until 
it comes into contact with the female flower, 
and a nuptial and more plants are the result. 
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‘Mr. Beecher,’’ Asked a Girl of the Great 
preacher, ‘‘ why does the Bible say there will be 
no marriages in heaven?” 

““No women,” quickly answered the preacher. 

“‘T don’t think that is the real reason,’’ quietly 
said the girl. 

“No?” asked Mr. Beecher smilingly. ‘‘ What 
do you think then is the reason?” 

“Why,” replied the girl, ‘‘there will be no 
ministers.” 








to this last page first? We'll see, at any rate. 
whether these scraps are worth while! 











The Average Face is 8 Inches Long and 444 
inches wide—that is, from chin end to forehead 
top. There is an area, therefore, of about 34 
square inches. Now, think of there being over a 
billion people on the earth to-day, and of the 
billions that have been. And then think that 
there have been no two faces exactly alike, and 
you will get some idea of the marvels that crea- 
tion has wrought on 34 inches of surface. Some 
food for thought there, what? Then go farther 
and think of no two leaves exactly alike: notwo 
flowers alike: no two insects alike: no two fish 
alike: no two birds alike, no—well, the mind 
staggers before it when we stop and think of the 
marvels of Creation. What study is greater, 
really? 
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Thomas A. Edison Loves a Joke. He was 
mixing up a brown-looking substance one morn- 
ing in his laboratory, when a young lady visitor 
was announced. After the greetings were over, 
the inventor asked the girl: 

“Will you kindly let me place a little of this 
on your tongue? My taste has become vitiated 
by sampling all sorts of materials.” 

The young lady gave the great inventor a 
glad nod. (Edison is deaf.) Naturally she was 
delighted to be of service to so great a man! 

The inventor took a little of the substance 
under analysis and placed it on the girl’s tongue. 
The latter worked it round for fully a minute, 
tasting it much as she would a 

‘Note any effect?” 

‘“*No; none.” 

“Tt doesn’t paralyze or prick your tongue? 

‘Not that I can detect,” answered the girl. 

“T thought not. Now how does it taste?” 

“Very bitter.” 

“Um-m; all right.” 

“What is it?” inquired the girl. 

“T don’t know. That’s what I am trying to 
find out,’”? answered Edison. ‘‘Someone has 
been poisoning hundreds of horses with it.” 
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The Miracle of Love Has Been Solved by a 
very wise man who puts it thusly: “It lies 
herein: that Love can in a few days, yes, in a 
few minutes, ignite between two young persons, 
who have perhaps never before seen each other, 
a passion more intense than that which in the 
mother is the growth of months and years.” 
Tut, tut, brother, and tut again! The miracle 
of passion, yes, perhaps, but not the miracle of 
Love. There isa difference here. Romantic Pas- 
sion is one thing: Maternal Love quite an- 
other. Some wise men do not always strike ten 
in their deductions, wise though they be! In this 
case Love is wiser. So are we. 
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Who, Really, are We Americans? It is now 
figured out that from 30 to 35 per cent of us are 
of Anglo-Saxon origin: that is, English, Scotch, 
Welch, etc.; another 30 per cent of us are of 
Teuton origin: that is, German, Dutch, Scandi- 
navian, etc.; about 15 per cent are of Celtic 
origin: thatis, Irish; and from 20 to 25 per cent 
Slav and Mediterranean. But it is a curious 
fact that the greatest American of all, Abraham 
Lincoln, was said to be neither Anglo-Saxon, 
Celtic, Teuton nor Slav, but Turanian. 


Yar, ar eae, sae 
How Many Words the Average Person Uses 


has always been an interesting problem. Of 
course nobody actually knows. Milton was 
credited with a vocabulary of 8000 words; 
Shakspere with 16,000; the average man or 
woman is said to use from 2000 to 2500 words. 
But an average child was recently carefully 
watched, every word noted, and at two years of 
age he was using 771 words; at three years he 
was using 2068 words. This seems large until 
every word is counted, when a total of a hundred 
words is soon reached. It is curious that of the 
2068 words at three years the boy used 394 
verbs, which made his language particularly 
forceful. When Carlyle said that the average 
peasant gets along with 150 words he may have 
been correct, but it doesn’t necessarily follow 
that the same peasant does not know the mean- 
ing of hundreds of other words that he hears 
the minister use, for instance, or that he uses 
himself when he gets into a heated argument 
over horses, or cattle, or crops, or politics! 
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asked Edison. 
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THIS PAGE AND ME 


ik "MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 

has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “ tried out” —just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the“ dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of 
| course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
| The Editors are showing me my place: they are putting this page the last in the magazine. 
I’m agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the laugh that is 
laughed last. And wouldn’t it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit of turning 





For, after all, it’s up to you, as readers, to say 





‘*Men May be Different,’’? Said a Friend of 
mine recently, “but I have found that husbands 
are pretty much alike in that they all raise their 
eyes to high heaven and declare that they are 
mere worms under their wives’ feet: that they are 
downtrodden and wife-ridden: that they have 
nothing to say in their own homes: that they 
have long ceased to expect justice, but only cra- 
venly ask for mercy; and so forth and so forth. 
They are all alike: they all have a grievance: 
in fact, I have come to believe that a husband 
without a grievance wouldn’t, or couldn’t, be 
happy. And yet,” said this wife, as a friendlier 
look came into her eyes as she looked down her 
table at a company of husbands, ‘‘despite all 
their faults, I have found one of them pretty 
nice to live with for over twenty-five years.” 

And every husband at that table agreed that 
while the first part of this lady’s remarks was in 
tended to be scurrilously slanderous, her finish 
was just——perfectly just! 
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The Dollar Mark has a most interesting story. 
It was first used on the Spanish “pillar”? dol- 
lar or dalero, showing the Pillars of Hercules, 
and around each pillar a scroll, or by some 
authorities, a serpent. 
dollar was called ‘‘a piece of eight.” By 
lightly changing the figure eight and drawing 
two traight lines through it, we have the re pre- 


In ancient times the 


entation of the Pillars of Hercules, as shown on 
the Spanish dollar 
Ae eH & 


A Young Married Couple have evolved an en- 
tirely different conception of the first-year-in-a- 
boarding-house idea. They could have gone 
into a home of their own, but deliberately chose 
a boarding house. And why? The wife tells it 
herself: ‘‘We felt that a certain amount of 
publicity was as good for a bride and bride- 
groom as it is for a corporation. We had to find 
ourselves, like all young married couples, and 
to learn how to behave ourselves toward each 
other in public was a good lesson. We got accus- 
tomed to each other, we learned restraint, and 
we knew that if we could do that in the white 
glare of a boarding house we could do it in the 
unrestrained shelter of the home. We saw a lot 
of things in the boarders to avoid in our own 
case; as a wife Isaw a number of household mis- 
takes to avoid. I spent the year in observing 
and learning and so did my husband. Now we 
are in our own home and I look back on that one 
year in a boarding house with horror but yet 
with a great sense of profit.” 


X22 XX 
Just Think of a Hay-Fever Patient and this: 


Sneeze on Monday, you sneeze for danger; 

Sneeze on Tuesday, you'll kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on Wednesday, you'll sneeze for a letter; 

Sneeze on Thursday, you'll sneeze for something 
better; 

Sneeze on Friday, you'll sneeze for sorrow; 

Sneeze on Saturday, you'll see your sweetheart 
to-morrow; 

Sneeze on Sunday, your safety seek, for bad luck 
will have you the rest of the week. 
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The Obelisk That Stands on Bunker Hill will, 
in eight more years, be one hundred years 
old. When the cornerstone was laid, on June 17, 
1825, Lafayette was present and Daniel Web- 
ster delivered the oration, which still ranks as 
one of his greatest achievements. Before the 
present Bunker Hill Monument was built, there 
was another monument in the same location: 
one made of brick and wood, 25 feet high. The 
present obelisk is 221 feet high. 
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The President of the United States has been 
aided many a time in the strenuous work he has 
done in the White House by his saving grace of 
humor and his keen appreciation of wit. One 
day while he was president of Princeton College 
he made an address at commencement exer- 
cises. An old “grad,” wishing to compliment 
him, spoke of the excellent ventilation of the 
new big hall built under the Wilson régime. 
Another member of the same class, thinking it 
more graceful to praise Mr. Wilson’s talk, con- 
gratulated him upon his splendid address. 

“‘Gentlemen,”’ said the president, ‘‘allow me 
to thank you for your appreciation of both the 
cold and the hot air.”’ 


‘Why Do Flowers Have Odor?’’ asked a boy 
of his father once, a great many years ago. 

“For our pleasure,’”’? answered father, not 
knowing what else to say. 

The boy was silent. But he wasn’t satisfied. 
Somehow it didn’t sound right to him. And 
years later that boy became Kurt Sprengel, 
who was the first man to teach us that the fra- 
grance of the flowers existed solely for the pur- 
pose of showing the way to winged insects where 
they can find a toothsome lunch so that the in- 
sects may come and feast and go to another 
flower, and thus cross-fertilize the flowers, the 
male and the female, and perpetuate the gardens. 

How often simple acts lead to wonders! 
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There Isn’t Much That is New—as Ture Home 
JourRNAL editors have just found out once more. 
They have been advocating what they thought 
wasa new idea: the teacherage—that is, a house 
for the country school-teacher, just as the min- 
ister is given a parsonage. It is an excellent idea 
allright. But as for being new, a lady down on 
Long Island just chuckled a little chuckle and 
handed the fact out to the editors that teacher- 
ages were not only known on Long Island over 
two hundred years ago but they actually were 
included as part of the teacher’s pay. And, to 
prove her point, this reader went to the town 
hall, got a copy of a teacher’s contract, made at 
Huntington, Long Island, in 1657 (over two 
hundred and fifty years ago!), and quotes from 
it thissentence: ‘And likewise the saith inhab- 
itants doth also engage themselves to the said 
Jonas Holdworth for to build him a sufficient 
house, and to give him with the said house, a par- 
cel of ground ajoyning to it.” 


Ax XX 
The Meaning of the Things We Wear is to 


nine persons out of ten absolutely unknown. 
lor instance, who knows what the word “‘calico” 
stands for? It is really a corruption of Cal- 
cutta, India, where the goods. were first exten- 
sively manufactured. Dimity gets its name 
from Damietta, Egypt. Cambric comes from 
Cambrai, a town in France. Alpaca is named 
after the animal that produces the wool used 
in its manufacture. Velvet comes from the 
Latin word villus, meaning shaggy hair. Plush 
comes from the Latin pilus,a hair. Chintz comes 
from the Hindustani language, meaning stained. 
The word mohair is a corruption of Moor hair, 
it being made of the hair of the Angora goat, 
which animal was introduced by the Moors into 
Spain. Broadcloth owes its name to its width. 
Cotton comes from the Arabic word qutun. Silk 
is from the Latin word sericum, meaning ‘‘Seric 
stuff,” the Serics being famed for soft silken 
fabrics they manufactured, and satin from the 
Italian word seta, meaning a fine luster. 
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A Man, Immersed in Business, had forgotten 
his wife’s birthday until he came home from the 
office. Knowing his forgetfulness would dis- 
please her, he hit upon a brilliant (?) idea. Going 
to the pantry he seized a large plate and placed 
it on her chair. When they came down to din- 
ner the wife looked curiously at the plate whi! 
the husband pretended to be horrified. 

“Why, my dear, I brought you home a beau- 
tiful birthday cake,” he explained, “ put it there 
on that plate, and now that infernal dog has 
taken and eaten it. It never occurred to me to 
take him into account. Beast!” 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” said the wife, who had 
been examining the plate. “‘Only the next time 
you get a plate out of the pantry I’d never take 
the one from the top. It’s always so dusty.” 


, Gee, Sar See SP, § 
One of Those Beautiful Fluffy Young Editors, 


of whom they seem to have quite a bouquet in 
the Fashion Department, a few days ago flut- 
tered into my kennel, as they call my office, 
and said: “Mr. Dog, I just want to tell you that 
all the girls I know are reading your page and 
they’re all crazy about it. We get so much out 
of it to talk about. We think you have made a 
hit. [ want to congratulate you and say that we 
girls think you are a great Editor.”” And then 
she held out what seemed to me the whitest and 
most beautifully shaped hand I ever saw; and, 
after I tripped over the leg of my chair and then 
over the leg of my desk, I finally reached the 
hand and blushingly thanked the vision. Now, 
wasn’t it decent of her to come and tell me this? 
Sure! That’s what I thought. So, at the dinner 
table that evening I told the incident with much 
joy. Now, of course, it may have been that I 
didn’t tell it right, or that the incident itself 
didn’t appeal, but it certainly didn’t make what 
we call a popular hit with either wife or daugh- 
ter. Curious how three people can look at the 
same thing and see it from different angles! 
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This Page is Certainly Small. Awkward 
enough to handle when you are reading it, per- 
haps, but when you have a lot to get into it you 
are down to the end of it before you know it, and 
then it is for another 30 days’ wait. And I have 
so much to put in! However, this is not the last 
month of the world. So here I stop until next 
month—always full of gratitude to you. 
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Copyright, 1917, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


Always ready for 
Toasted Corn Flakes 


Children tire of drinking milk; but the wise 
mother smiles and pours the milk plentifully into 
a big bowlful of Kellogg’s. Children are always 
ready for Kellogg’s—the original Toasted Corn 
Flakes, thin, crisp and appetizing. 
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KRUMBLES is 
Kellogg’s all-wheat 
food. Every single 
tiny shred is thor- 
oughly toasted. 
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Keep a Kodak Story of the Baby 


And, along with it, written on the film at the time, keep the dates and titles. How 


old was Baby when this was taken? Where were we the year that that was taken? Such 
records mean a great deal when baby has begun outgrowing baby ways and time has 
begun playing tricks with memory. 





And to make an authentic, permanent record, on the negative, is a simple and almost 





instantaneous process with an 


‘ e | 
Autographic Kodak 
All Dealers. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, RocuHester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















